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I.— MEMOIR ON THE ISLAND OF COS. 

BT W. MARTIN LBAKB, B8Q., F.R.8. 

(ReadJanuary, 1840.) 

The accompanying inscriptions were transmitted to 
me by Lieutenant Graves, commander of Her Ma- 
jesty's surveying vessels on the coast of Asia Minor. 
They were copied by Lieutenant Helpman, one of the 
officers under his command, while employed in sur- 
veying the island of Cos. A geographical sketch of 
the same island, reduced from a large map by the 
same officers, is appended also to the present com- 
munication, by permission of Captain Beaufort, Her 
Majesty's hydrographer. The inscriptions concur with 
the new delineation in illustrating the ancient geo- 
graphy and history of this island, one of the most 
renowned of that beautiful chain which covers the 
western shore of Asia Minor. 

It was a tradition, generally beUeved among the 
Greeks, that a Pelasgic colony from Thessaly oc- 
cupied Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, as early as 

VOL. IV. B 
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the fourteenth century before the Christian sera.* De- 
scendants of the Thessalians of Cos were engaged in 
the expedition against Troy, where they were opposed 
to some of their neighbours of Caria.^ Secure in their 
insular position, these colonists in the next generation 
afforded a reftige to their continental kinsmen, when 
the latter were obliged to retire before the warlike 
Carians into the adjacent islands. Cos, on this occa- 
sion, received Merops, son of Triopas, founder of the 
Triopian Cnidus,^ and preserved the memory of this 
migration in the name Meropis, which was often em- 
ployed as that of the island.^ Not long after the 
Trojan war, Halicamassus, Myndus, Cnidus, Rhodus, 
and Cos, were augmented by a Doric colony from 
the Peloponnesus, which caused this part of Asia 
Minor to bear ever afterwards the name of Doris.* 
Cos then became a member of the Doric Hexapo- 
lis, — which, when Halicamassus had been excluded, 
became a PentapoUs, and had a periodical meeting 
at Triopium, similar to that of the twelve Ionian 
cities at Panionium.^ Cos, like many other Greek 
states which afterwards became republican, was, in 
the earlier period of its history, governed by mo- 
narchs: one of these was named Chalcon;^ two 
others were Scythas and his son Cadmus, of the 
latter of whom Herodotus relates that he resigned his 

^ CaUim. Hymn, ad Cerer. 24 seq. Diodor. 5, 61. Apollon. 
Rhod. ap. Stepban. in Aortoy. Strabo, p. 653. Pausan. Pbocic. 11, 1. 

2 Diad. B. 677. 867. 

^ Diodor. 5, 53. 61. Stepban. in Km, Mcpo^, *Apal, Pausan. 
loc. cit. 

^ Tbucyd. 8, 41. Strabo, pp. 686. 701. Callim. H. ad Del. v. 160. 

* Tbucyd. 7, 57. Strabo, p. 653. 

« Herodot. 1, 144. 

7 Tbeocr. Idyl. 7, 6. 
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authority and retired to Sicily, where he lived in 
favour at the court of Gelon, who sent him to Greece, 
to make terms with Xerxes, in case the latter should 
be successful in his invasion.® Soon after the time of 
Cadmus the Athenians obtained that naval supremacy, 
which gave them paramount influence in Cos with 
little interruption for a long course of years, and 
which, as weU here as in other places similarly 
situated, was adverse to a monarchical government. 
The title of fiovapxo9, however, was still employed at 
Cos in the time of Hippocrates,^ and, if we may judge 
from the appearance of Inscription No. xiv., to a much 
later period. We find the name of Nicias mentioned 
as that of a tyrant of Cos, as late as the time of Au- 
gustus ]}^ and some of his coins are still extant. 

If the supposition of Reiske be correct, that the 
seventh Idyll ascribed to Theocritus, the scene of 
which is laid in Cos, is the production, not of Theo- 
critus himself, but of Simichidas a native poet,^^ whose 
name certainly occurs in it as if he had been the 
author, we may consider the local allusions contained 
in this poem as of the most authentic kind. It is, at 
least, of that time when Cos was in the meridian of its 
prosperity, when the places of which remains are now 
traceable were flourishing, and when it had the honour 
of giving birth to the most illustrious of the Greek 

8 Herodot. 7, 163. 

^ In the life of Hippocrates (ap. Hippocrat. Op. ii. p. 95 1« ed. 
Van der Linden,) it is said that, according to Istomachus, Hippocrates 
was bom in the first year of the 80th Ol3nnpiad ; but that Soranus, 
of Cos, having consulted the registers of Cos (rh cV K^ ypafifuniKfiV' 
Xcuceaz), found that he was bom on the 26th of the month Agrianus, 
in the numarchonsMp of Abriadas (jtopapxovvros *Afipidda) : on which 
day the Coi were in the habit of sacrificing to Hippocrates. 

>^ Strabo, p. 658. " Theocrit. Op. ii. p. 186, ed. Reiske. 
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kings of ^ypt, Ptolemy Philadelphus. In the seven- 
teenth Idyll of Theocritus are some verses supposed 
to be addressed by Cos to the infant Ptolemy, be- 
seeching him to honour the island as his native place, 
in like manner as Apollo had honoured Delos.'" 

From the author of the seventh Idyll, and his 
scholiast, we may collect that Oromedon was the name 
of the highest mountain in the island, and Burinna 
that of a celebrated founts said to have been disco- 
vered by Chalcon, king of the island ; that at Haleus 
there was another fountain and a temple of Ceres, where 
a festival was held called the Thalysia ; that Pyxa was 
a demus sacred to Apollo, situated to the right of the 
road from Cos to Haleus ; that Achamse," Lycope,'* 
and Ptelea, were other demi of the island, and that 
the last of these was celebrated for its wine." 

The principal city of Cos appears from early times 
to have been situated, not like the generality of Greek 
settlements both in Greece and Italy, in some secure 
position more or less removed from the sea, but upon 
the shore itself: from thence it was removed to its 
present maritime site, near Cape Scaadaria. Strabo, 
who mentions this fact, does not notice the date of it, 
but it occurred probably long before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, in the twentieth year of which Astyochus, 
the Lacedaemonian admiral, occupied the city of Cos 
in his passage from Chius to Caunus.'* The city was 
1 without walls, Uke many other maritime places 
ing the naval power of the Athenians, who often 

OXjSm Ktipt yivmo, rtoit &< fu rdcnrov, Sitov mp 
OajKon itiiiaatv KvaviitTtvai ^oiffot 'AirdXAur. Theocr. 17, t. 66. 
V. 71. "■• V. 72. « V. 65. 

Thucyd. 8, 41. 108. 
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exacted this condition from their subject allies. In the 
following year it was fortified by Alcibiades. When 
Rhodus became powerful, Cos was generally in alliance 
with that island. The most remarkable occasion was 
when the Coi were joined with the Rhodii against An- 
tiochus, in favour of the Romans. ^^ As usual, how- 
ever, in Greek cities, the people were divided in their 
politics, and an opposite party endeavoured to favour 
the cause of Greece against Rome, when the last 
unsuccessful struggle was made by the Macedonians 
under Perseus.*® 

Two hundred and fifty years after the time of Theo- 
critus Cos was described by Strabo in the following 
terms :*^ "Beyond Halicamassus is Termerium, a 
promontory of the Myndii, opposite to which is 
Cape Scandaria of the island Cos, forty stades dis- 
tant from the continent. Termerium is the name 
likewise of a town above the district of the city of 
Cos.*^ The city of the Coi was anciently named 
Astypaldea, and occupied a situation difierent from 
that of the present town, but equally on the sea-coast. 
A civil war caused the people to remove to the present 
site near Scandarium,^* when they gave to the city 
the same name as the island. This town is not large, 
but is extremely well inhabited, and presents a most 
agreeable aspect from the sea. The magnitude of the 
island is about five hundred and fifty stades; it is 
every where fertile, particularly m good wme, com- 

17 Polyb. 16, 4 acq. i® Polyb. 30, 7. Liv. 37, 16. 

" p. 657 Bcq. 20 {^ip ^5 Kyoff. 

21 wepl t6 ^KoMipiov. Hence Scandarium appears to have been 
an inhabited place near Cape Scandaria on or near the site of the 
second ancient town. 
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parable to that of Chius and Lesbus.^ To the south 
is the promontory Laceter, from whence the distance 
to Nisynis^ is sixty stades : near Laceter is Halisama. 
On the western side of the island are Drecanmn and 
the town Stomalimne : the promontory is two hundred 
stades distant from the city. Laceter is thirty-five 
stades farther. In the suburbs of Cos is the Ascle- 
pieium, a very celebrated temple, fiUed with mo- 
numents, among which is the Antigonus of Apelles. 
Formerly it contained also the Venus Anadyomene,^ 
which is now at Rome, Augustus having dedicated to 
his father, in the temple of Caesar, this picture of the 
goddess as founder of the family. As a compensation 
to the people of Cos, Augustus is reported to have 
remitted one hundred talents of the duties payable by 
them. It is said that Hippocrates derived his prac- 
tice of the dietetic branch of medicine from the de- 
scriptions of cures which were consecrated in the 
temple of ^sculapius. This physician was one of the 
most illustrious men of Cos ; among whom may be 
named also Simus, a physician ; Philetas, a poet and 
critic ; and, in our own time, Nicias, who was tyrant 
of the Coi; Ariston, disciple and heir of Ariston 
the peripatetic; and Theomnestus, a renowned mu- 
sician, who was of the party opposed to Nicias." To 
these names may be added those of the poet Praxa- 



22 The wine of Cos is noticed also by Athenaeus (1, 25, p. 32, ed. 
Casaubon.) 

23 Nisynis was fabled to have been once a promontory of Cos, 
named Chelone (Pausanias, Attic. 2, 4), which Neptnne wrenched 
off from Cos, in order to bmy under it the giant Polybotes, whom he 
had slain with his trident. Strabo, p. 489. Stephan. in K&s. Suid. 
in Niavpos. 24 gy ^jj^ same Painter. 
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goras,^ and of the native historians, Macareus,^ 
Nicanor,^' and Evemerus.^® 

Of all these men, hy far the most iUustrious was the 
physician Hippocrates. He was descended from an 
ancient family who derived their origin fit)m ^scu- 
lapius, and who lived at a time when the priests of 
that deified physician were almost the only professors 
of medical science in Greece, Nebrus, the ancestor of 
Hippocrates in the fourth generation, distinguished 
himself by the medical succour which he gave to the 
Amphictyons at the siege of Crissa;^ the sons and 
son-in-law of Hippocrates achieved considerable repu- 
tation in the same art in which their father was un- 
rivalled: and some of the succeeding generations 
were eminent also by their medical talents. In the 
latter part of his life Hippocrates, from some cause, 
concerning which authorities differ, removed from 
Cos, and died at Larissa in Thessaly, not far from 
which city, on the road to Gyrton, a monument was 
erected to him.^ 

One of the principal temples of Cos was sacred to 
Here or Juno. Slaves were never admitted within its 
waUs.^* 

The island was noted for the beauty of its young 
men.^ It enjoyed a fine climate and a fertile soil, 
but was not exempt from the earthquakes by which 

» Athen. 2, 4, p. 41. » i^em, 6, 18, p. 262. 14, 10, p. 639. 

27 Schol. in Theocrit. 7, v. 6. ^8 Athen. 14. 22, p. 658. 

^ Thessalus ap. Hippocrat. ii. p. 940. Stephan. in K&s, 

^ The hiography of Hippocrates abounded in the fabulous, but it 
has been carefuUy separated from the authentic by Ackermann. 
y. Fabricii Bibl. Grseca, ii. p. 506, Harles. 

'^ Macareus ap. Athen. 6, 18, p. 262 ; 14, 10, p. 639. 

'^'^ Damoxenus ap. Athen. 1, 12, p. 15. 
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all these countries are afflicted from Ume to time. It 
suffered particularly in the reign of Antoninus, and 
to that emperor the city was deeply indebted for its 
restoration on that occasion.^ 

The most noted productions of Cos, besides its 
wine, were fine linen,^ a purple dye,^ and its it^pw, or 
perAmied ointment.^ 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF COS. 

The City Cos. — Capte Scandaria being identified 
by its position opposite to Tennerium, it follows that 
the present city occupies the same site as that which 
existed in the time of Strabo. This is confirmed by 
its unaltered ancient name, 17 £w, by remains of the 
ancient harbour, and by numerous fragments of an- 
tiquity found in and around the modem town. The 
more ancient town having stood, hke the present, on 
the sea-shore, and having doubtless been equally inter- 
ested in the commerce of the neighbouring continent, 
occupied probably a situation in the same bay, not far 
from the cape which is now named Luro. 

Isthmus. — The occurrence of four inscriptions," 

which are records of local honours conferred by the 

Isthmiotae, constitutes a proof of the strongest kind 

.e ancient remains near the modem village of 

are those of a town named Isthmus, now for 

t time known to Geography." It was probably 

aan. Arcad. 43. « TibuU. fi, 35. Propert. 1, 2. 

■at. Od. 4, 13. 

UoniaB Herophilius ap. Athen. 15, 11, p. 688. 

ihanuB g;ives Isthmus as the name of a city, but identifies it 
icarnasaos. 
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SO called as occupying a central position in the southern 
peninsula of Cos ; for the word ^IcOfMs was employed 
not only in the sense of a neck of land, but also as 
synonymous of XepcovniTosy or a peninsula. 

Halisarna. — ^The inscription No. xliii., recording 
a dedication to Ceres by the people of Halisarna, or 
Halasama, as it is there written, leaves little doubt 
as to the real site of that ancient town. 

Stomalimnb. — The words of Strabo, although they 
may be considered as signifying that the promontory 
Drecanum and town Stomalimne were contiguous, 
have not of necessity that meaning. As the coast, 
therefore, near the western cape is barren, and pre- 
serves no vestiges of antiquity, Stomalimne was pro- 
bably in the only situation on the western shore, where 
such vestiges exist, namely, at Mdrmara, which in fact 
derives its name from remains of ancient walls and 
of a mole there situated. The word Stomalimne leads 
one to suppose that a lagoon here bordered the coast ; 
and we find, accordingly, that at a mile to the eastward 
of Mdrmara, occurs the only lagoon on this shore. 
It may formerly have been of larger dimensions, and 
may have extended as far as Mdrmara ; for this kind 
of lake often varies in its dimensions in the course of 
centuries, in consequence of alluvion from the hills, or 
of a change in the course of waters, or of the efiect 
of currents along the shore. Stomalimne seems to 
have been the harbour of a more considerable town, 
which, according to inscriptions and ancient vestiges 
found there, stood at the modem village of Pyle, 
in the most central situation of the island. Possibly 
this may have been the Ptelea, to the vineyards of 
which Cos was chiefly indebted for the fame of its 
wines. 
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The copious source of water which supplies the 
town of Cos by an aqueduct, and which is now called 
the fountain of Hippocrates, is probably the same 
which is mentioned in the seventh Idyll of Theocritus 
as having been discovered by Chalcon, king of Cos. 
Of the position of the other places alluded to in the 
same poem, namely, Haleus, Pjrxa, Achamae, and Ly- 
cope, no valid conjecture can be offered. 

That inconsistency in details, which the incorrect 
text of Strabo so often presents, is remarkable in 
reference to this island. Hie circumference, however, 
which he ascribes to it, namely, five hundred and 
fifty stades, although differing considerably from the 
true circuit, or sixty-five geographical miles, is at least 
much nearer the truth than the hundred Roman miles 
of Pliny ; and sufficiently near the truth to show that 
there is some great error in the distances which his 
text gives from the city of Cos to Cape Drecanum, and 
from thence to Cape Laceter, namely, two hundred 
stades to the former, and thirty-five more to the 
latter; since the city having been at the northern 
extremity, and Laceter at the southern, the sum of 
these two distances ought to have been at least equal 
to half the circumference, whereas it is forty stades 
short of that measure, even according to Strabo, and 
in truth eighty short of it. No reliance therefore can 
be placed on these numbers of the geographer. 

In like manner we find that while the distance from 
Cape Termerimn of Caria to Cape Scandaria of Cos 
is greatly overrated at forty stades, the true distance 
being less than three geographical miles, that from 
the southern promontory of Cos to the island of Ni» 
syrus is undervalued at sixty stades. In conclusion, 
therefore, we cannot arrive at more than a high degree 
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of probability in supposing that Drecanum was the 
western promontory corresponding either to the Cape 
Ai lanni, or to the Cape Dhafni of the present day, 
and that the southernmost promontory, now called 
Krdkilo, was the ancient Laceter ; for if the inscription 
which demonstrates the site of Halasama should, 
when taken in conjunction with the words of Strabo, 
be considered as proving the adjacent promontory to 
have been Laceter, the consequence would be that 
Strabo would have described the southern cape of the 
island as the western, and the south-eastern as the 
southern ; an error not so likely to have happened as 
one of numbers, either arising from defective informa- 
tion in the geographer, or from negligence in the writere 
of manuscripts in the course of ages. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that even according to this mode of 
solving the difficulty, we must suppose, if not a po- 
sitive want of knowledge in the geographer, at least 
an extreme laxity of expression when he describes 
Halisarna as Trpos ra> AoKTfrfjpi. 

Cos, like the other communities of Doric origin in 
this quarter, employed the Doric dialect, and con- 
tinued to do so, at least in its pubUc documents, long 
after the time which some learned men have supposed 
to have terminated the distinction of dialects, namely, 
the conquest of Asia by Alexander. Of this we have 
a sufficient proof in the Inscription No. xxiv., in 
honour of the Emperor Vespasian. As a difference 
may generally be observed in the employment of Doric 
forms by cities not immediately connected with each 
other, and especially by those most distant from one 
another, we are not surprised to remark in the in- 
scriptions of Cos that the dialect resembled the Cretan 
Doric more than that of the Peloponnesus. 
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Hie Corpus Inscriptionum Grsecanim of Boeckh 
contains twenty-three inscriptioDS from Cos, all col- 
lected in the town and its immediate vicinity. The 
following were found in various parts of the island, 
and, with one exception, are unpublished. Among 
those given by Boeckh the most interesting is No. 
2502, in honour of Herod the tetrarch, whose iather, 
Herod the king, had conferred many favours on Cos.^ 
We may refer also to No. 2510, recording the dedi- 
cation of a sun-dial {wpoXayiov).*^ 

» Joseph. Ben. Jud. I, 21. 

* For the inscriptiotu, u copied by lient. Helpman, see the end 
of this Tolnme. 



INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ISLAND OF COS. 



I." 



*A fiouXa tctu o Sa/JL09 rljs XafjuTrpoTdrrfs Ktouav TroKetos 
ereifuuTeif tcara ra iroXirevBevra {nro apxpirros Mdp/cov Av- 
pnefXlov ApurruovoSj Kocrfiov vloVy ZIov/SXmv SaXKowrriov 
X^fiiTfHovuiv Ovueropa, rov Kparurrov errcip^ov PeucovKuv^^^ 
rff€fiava KOA Sov/a]Pcipiov^^ SapBovta^i rlj? eni irourav 6a^ 
Xcuracw rffqaaftjevov €ip7jvrf9^ fier e^ovcrla^ avir^pov^^ Sov/crf" 
vdpunf Tov S€fi€urroVj Hovrav km Betffwia?, 



II. 



irarpos AiOff>avTOV 

III. 
*A(f>poSt(ria ^larpuMpd^ 

*^ This inBcription, being in the town of Cos and in a conspicuous 
situation, has been repeatedly copied. See Boeckh C. Inscr. Gr. 
No. 2509. All the transcripts have mifma-ev, not mlfuurav. 

^ Prsefectum vehiculorum. — See Orellii Inscr. Lat. Select. 2223, 
2648, 3178, 3435. 

^ We learn from Suetonius that Augustus added a fourth decuria 
of judges, called Ducenarii, as taking cognizance of causes relating to 
sums of two hundred sestertia and under. In the provinces there 
were ducenarii procuratores. — Sueton. Aug. c. 24. 

« Cum jure gladti.— See Orell. 1091, 3169. 

^ Aphrodisia was a native of the island Istrus, now Ghialf, distant 
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IV- 
Avpffkia Eiptf av€0vK€ 



V. 
ElpfpnUiov 

OVTOV 

Mascapitwu 

Zt}vo9vo9 t€v Soyrrarpou 
Ktu Ev^ffvxias ra^ Zrfpuvos 
*AXE^avSpe(ov^ 

VI. 

^Airloav *A7roX\joSfipou ^AX^avSpev 
X.€Lipe 

VII. 
Evj(apurTov rov Ev)(apurTOV' Q 

VIII. 

^AvoXKaviov rov ^ikavlSov 

IX. 

IlovfiXJov ^Aauiovlov Mapscov liov *Pov^v 

X. 

EvKKjeLT09 ^tKodvo9 
B€vokK^9 tlarapetos 
Setfiaxo^ B€V0Kpar€09 

five mUeB from the nearest point of Cos, and ten miles to the west of 
Cape Triopiom, now Krio. ^larpos vrjirot ntJX» SftJ^wftop ilx^nnra Korh 
Tpi6mo¥ T^ff Kvidkff. Stephan. in v. The gentile appears from this 
inscription to have heen 'Itrrpux^g, 
^ Natives of Alexandria. 
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*ApiaTd0€fU9 Xapuf>&vro9 
MeXavOos ^AvSpofi€veo9 
Nuciov NiKapy(i{Sov) 

npOVTufxWtf9 ftKa)V09 

XI. 

X<^'>i8 (1592) IN. a (indict. 1) 

avcuctuviaOri 17 irapovaa 

XII. 

Xpf)<rTe %€upe 

XIII. 
*0 hcLjios o ^laOfiuorav ro acifia ^ApurroKpdret fivd^9 

XIV. 
STparmv /uu Evra^ia ol Xrpan'fovos rav arakav virep rov 

irarpo9 Srparcovosy rov fi wpayri&vos*'^ ap^i€paT€va'cano9y koL 
SafLapx'lo'€ano9 ml 7rprjyun'€v<ravT09,^^ tcara irokiv fiovap- 

')((EVv{j09,)^ 

XV. 

Tov ^Ayrfcdi/Spov 

ApCi>fJUlTlV7J9 Tr)9 AafMHl)&VT09 

XVI. 

^iKeivov rov ^ AiroXKjohwpov 

^ npmri&vot, — ^this, if correctly given, seems to be a new word, 
equivalent to irpwrMvros, 

^ IlpirjytGr€va'€atro£, — Povkrjs wpriyurTos is found in a Cretan in- 
scription, (Boeckh, No. 2562,) but generally vptlyvt or trpffyvf was 
the same as npeafivs : irp€iy€VTas for irptafivs occurs in an inscription 
of Teos, (Boeckh, No. 3058.) 

^ yLovapxpnrros, Dor. for fiovapxovpTos, Concerning tbis title see 
above, p. 3, note 9. 
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XVII. 

.... K\taStov Kmn.Tv[vo» 
KKmi&uivov 

XVIII. 
'O Bofiot Seffaaroit &ms to fiofia 

XIX. 
'EKOToSeipot ntpifatovt 

XX. 

ElftTpKug 'Etmippo&iTou 



Ayeftoris 
'AyemXioa 

XXII. 

'AyaffSivlta 'E^Xavueov, 'EicaTaiat 
'ExaroSapav, Kkeovuctjf 'AvTt&7)fioi 



a . . im 'Apj^iiofMv, 
SevSapot Sotcrpofrov. 

XXIV. 

IleururrpaTou tou EuoSou 
EvoSov Tov IleiffiaTpaTov 

XXV. 
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XXVII. 
AvTOKparopa KcUtrapa Ovetrrrcuruivov SefieurroVf ap^iepeay 
ivifiafrxfjtfjs c^ucrlas^ Trarepa irarpt^Sy inrarov ro irifinrroVy 
6 Safio9 6 laO/uayrav KoOiepoHrev 

XXVIII. 
*0 Safio9 6 *Ia0fuayrcw erlfuiaev Tifjuus rpirtus Xorupov 

0€fU<rroK\eov9 tarpov oTCffMP^ j^wreip airo ')(jpvcr&v v icai 
eucopi X'olKk^^ operas €V€Keif ras aara rav T^yyav Ktu evpolas 



Ta9 €9 aUTOV. 



XXIX. 

NtKOfjuij(ij opBpl Aa 



XXX. 

Scucpv 

*Aprird^a9 *AtSa9 <rav efiapavev cucfiav, 
XwKeyyroL y€V€Ta9 &€ IIoa€iSi7rn'09 kKutov ipvo9 
ZaKanov irefA'^^9 ^€pae^va9 6a\afioi9 
yov€(ov iXwlBa yqpcLKeqv. 

XXXI. 

T}afKVUva OvkiaSov A 

XXXII. 
Bepa/ucff 



XXXIII. 



'E/caT(U09 ieoT oveipov 

XXXIV. 

KXav&la Ev^paawri fi Ka\&9 awouctfacura 

^ A dedication in consequence of a dream. 
VOL. IV, C 



1"^ nscupnoxs rBOM the 

X Ta» tf|flMP •••••• &UWJW TOU 



» 






XV 



nptmm Mikijaias 



*0 2i^Mf • ^I^fumnroM nBt^ma€P 



Ti^aamiasMa 



jufum4napxQ 



XLI. 
ZmoifiOf Zmaifiiov 



XLII. 
Itka0aun9 Aemnia, ^ikumt *EicaTt9Wfiou 

XLIII. 
^O SS/iO») o ^AXeurapvirav (A)prr€fi{»Si) ^^ 

*^ It would appear, from this inscription, that the ancient site near 
Cape AndemW is that of Halisama, or, according to this document, 
Halasama, and that the gentile adjectiye was *AktMrafmnft. 
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XLIV. 

^Em Sfffjuipxw Nueo<f>povo9 fjuqvos ^AprafurioUy eSo^ r^ 
Koof^ rSw KrvfA/^peuo^UiHov irapa ^Teriov Xapfu/yyos' Hap^ 
fLQf{onf) Koi ttkurros iCKiarov {kcll AviaujOos Ilap/iei/urKou 
ehrav' ^Emiiij Nucayop€L9 Oev^pov kcu AvkouBos Aevtwmrov 
^fGfofijeuoi eiriikifvwi,^ avreirarf/eKroi, ra re iepa c^ccruaay r^ 
Au tau dvavewacurro rav Ovaiop rev Ato9 km rav vmSo/xP^ 
emunwTo riv Sa/uyrav tccuc rSiv clKKbov iroproav a^uof r&v 
0€&Vj airovSas km irpoBvfuas ovSev eXXeiirovres' oiroxrovy kcu 
ol liera rcwO* aipovfuvoi eirifjurpfioi irpoOvfunepof auros wop" 
eypavTCLly &SoT€9 rap r&v Sofioraif eSvoiav' Be^ojfjffcu Nuearfopcof 
KM AvKouBaif eirawiacu eifi ra Mpicrei km rq, euaefieuf ks 
exiovr$ irorl iV9 Oeof ^ km ro9 Sofioras km are^caf&aaA auro9 
wiro ypwrSxv Sem* t(m rofUM caHvypa^^xunwv to Be ^putfuafia 
if araKcuf TuBofav^ km avoBemmv irapa rov Bofiov rov A169' 
ro & avoKjon^ y€POfi€vov €9 rov ardXav arviaavrtov rot 



rofUM, 



^^ 'Eirt/i^yto*, antistites sacrorom in mensem constituti. See 
Boeckh, C. I. O. No. 2448. 

^ All tbe Doric peculiarities here observable, as irorl r^^ O^ht for 
wpiis Tovs &€ov9 : dyaypa^avrwv for avayptv^ar^Hrav, &c., are found in the 
Cretan inscriptions. See Boeckh, C. Inscr. Ghr. part 12, sect. 8. 



II.— ON THE SOUND AND PRONUNCIATION OF SOMC 
BRITISH AND GERMAN WORDS IN THE TIME OF 
THE ROMANS. 

BT SIR T. PHILLIPP8. BART. 

(Read Jan. 9, 1840.) 

As all written works of the Britons and Germsms 
anterior to the Roman conquest, (if any ever existed^ 
have long been lost, the only mode left to us, of 
acquiring even the slightest knowledge of their lan- 
guages in those times, is that which may be derived 
from the words given by Caesar and others, in the 
names of persons and places. 

It would therefore be desirable to investigate the true 
orthography of such names : for that purpose, however, 
we shall not here write an essay on the subject, but, 
merely giving a hint, we will endeavour to strike the 
spark, which others may fan into greater light, if they 
think proper to urge the question further. 

It is evident, if no such written works existed, that 
the Romans must have been guided by the ear in fixing 
the orthography of those words. How deceptive an 
organ that is, we know from modem facts ; for, among 
five persons who have learned to read and write, but 
have been inattentive to the spelling, we may find the 
same word written in five diflferent ways, because, 
having forgotten the evidence of the eye, they only 
judge by that of the ear. 
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in our own country, the most remarkable instance, 
which we can recall to memory, is that of the river 
Sabrina. The Welsh call it Hafren, the aspirate of 
which seems to have been pronounced by the Britons 
so strongly, as to have appeared to the Romans to 
be the consonant 8. 

In the same language the Roman sal (salt) is pro- 
nounced by the Britons hal. Here two questions arise. 
Did the Britons possess salt before the arrival of the 
Romans, or not? If not, it shows that the Welsh, 
in adopting the Roman sal, were obliged to use the 
aspirate h to pronounce the Roman s. If they did 
possess it, why did they reject their own word, to 
adopt the Roman? There are other words, proving 
the same fact, which may be easily referred to in any 
Welsh dictionary. 

To utter the letter «, when it was followed by 
another consonant in the Roman word, seems to have 
been a work of difficulty to the Britons. They were 
apparently obUged to prefix a vowel to it before they 
could do so, as may be observed in the words derived 
from the Latin scribere. And here we will just ob- 
serve, that the adoption of this Roman word appears 
to us to prove that the Britons could not write before 
the Roman conquest. If they could, why, again, did 
they adopt the Roman words ? 

With regard to the German names, we will select 
from Caesar those of Cingetorix, Vercingetorix, and 
Orgetorix. 

These names, all ending in getorix, strike us as 
being clearly compoimds, and our object here is, to 
endeavour to analyse them, by resolving them into 
their original elements. We consider them to be, in 
fact, nothing more than King Dietrich, Viking Die- 
trich, and Herr Dietrich. 
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It is well kDown that Dietrich is a very ancient 
Gennan name, probably in its remotest origin sonify- 
ing simply the Governor or President of the Diet. 
When this word (Dietrich) is pronounced quickly, 
(as a native would pronounce it,) the sound of Di, 
before the e, assimilates very much to the Arabic Dj, 
or our own j, or soft g. It most probably sounded 
8o to the ears of Cseear, and thus he was induced 
to write it getorix, the emphasis, in Dietrich, being 
thrown upon the e ; and the Germans, we beUeve, still 
pronounce it as one syllable. 

. The rank of the person being always prefixed, as 
it is even to this day, e. g. King William, King 
George, &c., the origin of the above names thus seems 
to be plainly indicated. And when we know that the 
Saxons of later times wrote king with a c, the ap- 
proximation is still closer. 

The Viking we learn to have been an officer ap- 
pointed tb the principal command on the sea, and it 
is not improbable that the Vi may have been so pro- 
nounced by the Germans as to have appeared to be 
the syllable Ver to Roman ears. 

Orgetorix is a still closer approximation to Herr 
Dietrich, and is equally probable to have been simi- 
larly corrupted. 

With respect to other names, it is very possible that 
the like or greater alterations may have taken place, 
and we think the subject worthy of further elucida- 
tion ; for the names of persons and places are the 
nearest approaches, which we have left, to the most 
ancient modes of orthography, either of lost, ot of 
living, languages. 

August, 1839. 



III.— A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON THE TWO MEANINGS 

OF THE GREEK WORD no'PiSMA. 

BT JAMBS ORCHARD BAI«I«IWJILIt» B8Q.« P.R.8., M.R.8.I.., &C. 

(Read Jan. 23, 1 840.) 

The common Latin translation of the word iropur^ is 
corollarium^ or an inference from a superior proposi- 
tion or theorem. But it is not by any means gene- 
rally known that this word has a distinct and separate 
meamng. In order to show this, I give the foUowing 
interesting extracts from the Greek edition of the 
Commentaries of Proclus on Euclid, printed at Basle 
in the year 1 533 : — 

P. 58 in comment. Prop. 1 . Lib. L 

7% he iropurfLa Xeyertu phf xcu eni irpoff^fuvrmv rumv 
otofy ^ ra Ev/cKelSei yeypafifieva' TropUriuvra Xeyercu Be iSuos 
Stov eK TOP diroSeSevy^vo^v aXKo ri aiwajf^aui} Betopftffia f/uq 
irfio6e§jL€iHav fifjuSw^ o km huL rovro 'irdpurfia iceKKiyccurt, toairep 
Ti fcepSo9 Qif rfjs eirumuMvudji airc^ifycos Trapepyov, 

This is very unsatisfactory as far as regards a second 
meaning, but a subsequent passage is more to the 
point as well as more inteUigible : 

* Forsan ola. 
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Hervagius, p. 80. 

Ev Ti T&v yeta/jLerpue&v eariv ovofuvnov to iropurfia' rovro 
he arjfiaivei Sittov' kolKjowti yap TropurpuiTa xtu oaa Betopri- 
fiara avyKaToaKeva^erai tom oXXmv awoSei^cnv ovov epfLOUi 
Koi fC€p&i] rSnf ^tjtowtwv vjrapxpvray lau oaa ^fjrrelra* fjuof 
€vp€a€e»9 Se XP^^'^^ '^ ^^^^^ yeveaetD^ fiovris ovre Oempiaf 
mrXSjs* QTi fieif yap r&v urotrfceXSw ai irpos ry fiojaei ura4,f 
O&opfjaoA Self luu Ssnwv S97 r&v irparffiaTtov eariv ^ rotavrq 
y»S>ais' TTflf he ytavlav hl')(a refielv fj rplytovop (Twrrrja-cuTOaif 
ff cuf>€Xelv ^ OeaOcUf ravra irama irotqaiv ranf am'odrei' rod 
hoOemos kvkKjov to xevrpov evpeiv, ff hvo hoOemtav avfifterpcoiv 
fieyed&v to fieyurrov icai kovuov p,eTpov evpelv fi &ra rouxSe 
fiera^ irws eari irpopk^nAarmv lau demprifiarmv' oure yap y€- 
veaets euiiv ev rovrois t&v l^fjTOVfieumv, oXX' evpeaeiSj oure 
Oetopia '^^CKif hel yap inr or^vv arfor/elv^ koa irpo ofi/ui'mp 
TTOiTiacurOoA TO ^riTOVfiepov' Toiavra apa eari luu oaa iro- 
plafjuxra EvKXethv^s yeypa^^ fiifikla irpol3\i]fidT<DV avirrd^as' 
oKKa Trepl fiev t&v tou}vt(ov Tropur/ioTODV irapelada) \eyew' tol 
he ev T^ aroijaeuoaet iropia/utTa awavaif>a4,veT€U fiev Ta2s 
aXKav airohet^eaiVy ovtcl he 7rpo7jyovfAev7)s Tvyy(avei ^fjTTfaetos' 
olov KcH TO vw TTpotcelfievoVy &C. 

Before we proceed further, I would remark that the 
reading fiifixla irpopKrjfidTwv of Hervagius ought evi- 
dently to be changed* for /3i/3kia iropiapATmv, and this 
emendation is supported by a marginal scholium on 
this passage in No. 161 of the Barocian collection of 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Baroci, in- 
deed, in his Latin translation has corollariorum, having 
perhaps made use of this identical manuscript. In 

this sentence 7 is probably omitted after j3ifi)ua. 

In this extract is a very explicit statement of the 
two very difierent species of porisms ; viz., the porisms 
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composed by Euclid of Alexandria, a curious and diffi- 
cult class of propositions, requiring investigation as 
well as construction and demonstration; and the 
porisms or corollaries of Euclid's Elements, which 
result from the demonstration of other propositions, 
and which often present themselves unexpectedly. 
Proclus proceeds to illustrate this latter class of po- 
risms by the example of a corollary annexed to the 
15th Prop. I. Elem., the preceding extract being part 
of his commentary on that proposition. He then gives 
a more difiuse description of this corollary of the 
Elements, of which a portion is annexed. 

Hervagius, p. 80. 

"Eariv wp ro mpuTfia 0€(i)f)rffjLa Sia rov dWov irpopKri-^ 
fiaT09 Pi 0€<op7ifiaTO9 a7roS€l^€o>9f airpctrffiarevrtas avcufxU" 
vofievov' olov yap Kara rt^i; wepiTrnrreiv eocKafiev rots 
TTopurfjuuriv' ov yap irpoOefACvotSy ovSe ^rirria-curuf atrapT^y 
o0€v aura icai rols ipfiaias euccurafieVy luu latos oi Seivol ra 
fLoOfffjiarucaj Kara ra^nrjv avrolf eOeino rqv etrfowfuaVy ei/- 
Beucwfiepoi T019 woXKois Ktu em to ffxuvofjLeuov K€pSo9 eTrro- 
fffA€voi9 Sti Spa ra akfjfffj Oeov S&pa Ktu ra epfuua ravra 
^xriiv ov^ oia aceivois 



t_ >.-_A — So^J, 



Then follow several distinctions of corollaries, into 
arithmetical and geometrical, into those arising from 
theorems and those from problems, with some others 
of no particular importance. These extracts, it must 
be allowed, are not expressed with uniform clearness, 
but they discriminate sufficiently the porisms of EucUd 
from the corollaries of the Elements ; and they corre- 
spond with the more general expressions of Pappus on 
this subject, which Proclus in these passages plainly 
had in view. For illustrating the distinction, he 
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premises that the 5th Prop. I. Elem. is a theorem, and 
requires demonstration; also, that the 1st, 3rd, and 
9th propositions are problems, each requiring some- 
thing to be done or constructed : he then adds, that to 
find the centre of a given circle (1. III. Elem.) or to 
find the greatest common measure of two magnitudes 
(3. 10. Elem.) or such like things, are in some sort df 
an intermediate character between problems and theo* 
rems. For the construction of these things sought 
is not given in the enunciation, but invention is requi- 
site for finding that construction, and also for dis- 
covering the demonstration; for it is necessary to ex- 
hibit to the eye the construction of the things sought. 
Such, says he, is the nature of the second kind of 
porisms, of which Euclid composed books. 

I may observe further in this place, that loci, which 
by Pappus are reckoned a class of porisms, have also 
somewhat of the intermediate character between pro- 
blems and theorems; though they are generally 
considered to belong to the latter class. In the locus 
the construction must be investigated, as in the po- 
rism; and every Ioom is easily convertible into a 
porism. 

The etymology of the porism, or corollary of the 
Elements, from mpiafui, signifying gain, may be right, 
and the other meaning of the Greek term wopio-fia, im- 
plying investigation, may be the ground of its applica- 
tion to the porisms of Euclid. In the first sense it is 
the common corollary, which is an acquisition (or gain) 
from another proposition, from the demonstration of 
which it results often unexpectedly. TLopiaiM also, 
from the other signification of the word, properly de- 
notes any thing to be investigated, which corresponds 
with the character of the porisms of Euclid. And 
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thus without any connexion between these two classes 
of propositions, they may incidentally, from the two 
imconnected meanings of a Greek word, have obtained 
the same name.^ 

Sir Henry Savile, in his Pralectiones in Euclidem^ 
sect. I. p. 18, was the first, as fiar as I can learn, who 
saw that mpurfm in Proclus's Commentary had two 
separate meanings; but his remarks on the subject 
clearly prove that he had not the slightest suspicion 
of the real nature of its second interpretation. 

^ Trail's Life of Simson, p. 90. Taylor's Translation of Proclas, 
vol. ii. p. 98. 



IV.— THE MONUMENT OF EUBULIDES IN THE INNER 

CERAMICUS. 

TRANSLATION OP A LVTTBR FROM PROFB880R L. ROSS, OF 
ATHENS, TO W. M. LEAKS, ESQ. 

(Read Nov. 8. 1838.) 

Athens, March 22, 1837. 

Sir, 

A discovery which has been recently made 
in the Inner Ceramicus gives me the opportunity of 
writing to you. As founder of the topographical 
archaeology of Athens, and as having cleared the way 
for your followers, you have a right to their acknow- 
ledgments, and I have much pleasure in presenting 
you this small essay as an offering of my homage. 
Perhaps these observations may reach you in time for 
the second edition of your work, which Mr. Finlay 
assures me is now in progress. 

One of the principal, and perhaps the most im- 
portant question for the topography of Athens, is 
involved in the true site of the gate by which Pau- 
sanias, coming from the Peiraeus, entered the city, and 
to which gate he omits to give any name. . You have 
justly observed, that on this point we have only to 
take into our consideration the four gates on the 
western side of the city : and in your topography, as 
well as in your last supplementary memoir on this 



)»»■ 
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subject,^ you have so well designated and described 
their position, that in addressing the author of these 
learned dissertations I have no occasion to repeat this 
description of them, but may at once enter upon the 
discussion of the question as above stated, namely, 
which of the four was the gate by which Pausanias 
entered the city. 

Though I have no intention to enter upon all the 
other points connected with this, the immediate sub- 
ject of my letter, I will take the Uberty to preface it 
with a few preliminary observations. I do not think 
that you were quite justified in identifying this, the 
main question, with that concerning the gate called the 
Peiraic gate by Plutarch. For not only was Pausanias 
at' liberty to select for his own reasons any other of 
the four gates, all of which led from the port into the 
city, — particularly at the point of time when he Uved, 
when the long walls were no longer in existence ; but 
it is possible, in consequence of there being more 
gates than one of this description, that the name 
of the Peiraic gate may have been given sometime 
to one, and sometimes to another, according to the 
different periods of time, and also according to the 
districts of the city in which the individuals may 
have been resident who made use of this appellation. 
We know, at least, that the gate Dipylon has cer- 
tainly four, and perhaps no less than five names: 
it was called, besides Dipylon, the Thriasian gate 
and the Ceramican gate: and Professor Miiller, al- 
though he denies that it was ever called the Sacred 
gate, a name which you have very appropriately 

^ On certain disputed Positions in the Topog^phy of Athens ; 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. iii. p. 183. 
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assigned to it, admits nevertheless the appellation of 
the Demiad gate.^ Why may not this gate have been 
also sometimes called the Peiraic gate by those who 
lived between the Dipylon and the Achamian gate, 
and who would consequently, when they came up from 
the Peiraeus, have entered by the Dipylon ? Plutarch, 
in the only two passages where he speaks of the 
Peiraic gate, expresses himself in terms which seem to 
imply that this gate was not al¥mys known by that 
name.^ From the words he uses, and on other 
grounds, it does indeed appear not improbable that 
in each of these passages Plutarch alludes to a dif- 
ferent gate; though indeed it is scarcely possible 
clearly to understand, and of this Rutarch himself 
was not unaware, the confdsed details given by Kli- 
demos of the battle of the Amazons.^ I am therefore 
inclined to be of opinion, that each of these questions 
deserves to be treated separately : and if the result of 
the two should lead to the same conclusion, the evi- 
dence in favour of the truth would only therefore be 
the more convincing. At any rate, these observations 
will plead my apology, if, without pretending to pre- 
judge the question of the Peiraic gate of Plutarch, 
I confine myself in this letter to demonstrate, by the 
help of a recent discovery, which was the gate by 

^ In the notes to the Gennan translation of Leake's Topography 
of Athens. 

Covtri, Flatarch. Thes. 27. In the other passage the uw does not 
occur : SvXXof t^ fMro^v r^r UMipaStajt irvXi/r Ka\ rijs *Upas Korairica^as, 
&c. Plutarch, Syll. 14. 

^ Ap. Plutarch Thes. 27. The text of this passage has always 
appeared to me suspicious. I should propose to read air6 Tt>v Mi;- 
Tpt^v instead of mr6 rot) Mov<rc(ov. [For a statement of this question 
see *• On the disputed Positions," p. 206. — ^Ep.] 
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which Fausanias entered Athens, and to deduce from 
thence some iurther conclusions. I shall commence 
by giving you the history of this discovery. 

It was on the 6th or 7th of the present month 
that Mr. Treiher, chief physician of the army, was 
digging the foundations for a new building at the end 
of Mercury Street, at about two*thirds of the distance 
from the temple of Theseus towards the ancient gate 
of the Peloponnesus (Mora-kdpesi), and not more than 
ten or twenty yards outside of the old wall, when he 
discovered, at a depth of two or three feet below the 
surfstce of the soil, the remains of an ancient monument, 
constructed of large square blocks of the stone an- 
ciently called TTopos. Along-side of these remains were 
found also two heads of marble ; one of which, evi- 
dently of Roman work, and of the natural size, was that 
of a youth, with curly hair, and without a beard ; the 
other was an ideal female head, of colossal proportions, 
and of very beautiful work. Her long tresses were 
bound in a knot behind the neck ; the upper part of 
the head had been . cut off, or was made of another 
piece of marble, which has escaped our researches : 
the nose is broken, but the rest of the face is in 
perfect preservation; the ears are pierced, and seem 
to have held ear-rings. 

As soon as the Minister of the Interior was informed 
of this discovery, he ordered the construction of the 
building to be discontinued for a few days, and sent 
thither some workmen to assist in the excavation. 
The next day they succeeded in discovering a third 
head of the natural size, like the first, but of a much 
higher style of execution. This is the portrait of a 
man rather advanced in years, without a beard, but 
with a full head of hair, bound with a laurel crown. 
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There was afterwards discovered the torso of a female, 
of colossal dimensions and extremely beautiful, not 
however bearing any appearance of having belonged to 
the female head above mentioned. All these objects 
are now preserved in the temple of Theseus. 

The excavations were interrupted for some days in 
consequence of the bad weather, when one side of the 
monument had scarcely been laid open. The pro- 
prietor was then allowed to resume the building, and 
at the present moment there are no longer any traces 
of the monument to be seen. 

The side which had been laid open was in the 
direction of south-west and north-east, and faced the 
north-west. The base (socle) as far as it could be 
seen, seemed to be about eight metres in length, and it 
was formed of two steps (projectures), each twenty- 
five centimetres in height. There was probably a 
third step ; but the excavations were not carried to a 
sufficient depth to ascertain this fact. The body (d^ 
of the monument rested upon this base : two square 
blocks, each 1*6 metre long, and 1*1 high, were 
still in situ. The interior of the monument was 
formed of masonry, in which large blocks of stone 
were mixed up. Along-side of this wall were found 
two large pieces of a cornice, of white marble, sixty- 
four centimetres in height, and bearing the egg and 
bead ornament ; but the drawing was heavy, and the 
execution very moderate. You at once see that this 
would not have been enough to determine the nature 
or object of the monument, if, by a lucky accident, 
there had not been preserved amongst these remains 
the following fragment of a dedicatory inscription : 

XEi pozKPnn I AHZEnoi hzen . 



^ 
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This fragment, the characters of which seem to 
belong to the sera of the destruction of Corinth, is 
copied from the edge of a slab of Hymettian marble, 
twenty-eight centimetres high, and, though broken, 
1 " 1 metre long. In order to avail ourselves of it for 
ascertaining the name and nature of the monument, 
we must bring it into comparison with another Athe- 
nian inscription, in the Corpus Inscriptionum Grae- 
carum, vol. i. No. 666 ; of which, a more correct copy 
is also given in the same volume, Addenda, p. 916. 
The last line of this inscription, which refers to the 
erection of the statue of a female of the family of the 
orator Lycurgus, and of the house of the Eteobutadae,^ 
contains the names of two sculptors, Euchir and 
Eubulides, of the demos Kropidae. 

EY]XEIPKAIEYBOYAIAHZKPnniAAIEnOIHZAN. 

Here then we have, belonging to the demos Kropidae, 
a family of artists, in which are the two names Euchir 
and Eubulides. An Athenian artist, Euchir, son of 
Eubulides, is mentioned also by Pausanias, viii. 14, 7, 
as having made a statue of Mercury at Pheneos in 

Arcadia : i/oo^ eamp *Epfiov (Tif^uTLy Ktu ar/cCKfLa \i0ov' tovto 
eiroifjaev dvrfp *A07fV(uo9j Evy^Lp o EvfiovXJBov. The names 
of Eubulides and Euchir occur also in Pliny, H. N. 
xxxiv. 19, 20, and 34 ; and finally, Pausanias speaks 
of a sculptor, Eubulides, in his description of Athens. 
Upon these facts the learned editor of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum has constructed the two an- 
nexed tables of descent : 



Eubulides 

1 


Eubulides 


Euchir Eubulides. 


Euchir 




Eubulides. 



* It was found in the Acropolis, near the Erechtheium. 
VOL, IV. D 
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You will allow that, according to the usual prac- 
tice in Athenian families, these two genealogies are 
equally admissible; but, according to the inscription 
recently discovered, the latter is the more probable: 
for I venture to hope that you will not object to the 
restoration which I propose in reading the line as 
follows : 

EYBOYAIAHZ EY]XEIPOZ KPAHIAHZ EnOIHZEN. 

" Executed by Eubulides, son of Euchir, of the demos Kropidae." 

We have thus obtained a very probable solution of 
the problem ; namely, the nature of the monument 
recently discovered in the inner Ceramicus. It is a 
large pedestal, on which was formerly placed a group 
of thirteen statues, which Eubulides had himself made 
and dedicated ; and to which may be supposed to be- 
long the head and the colossal torso above described. 
They represented Minerva Paeonia, Jupiter, Mnemo- 
syne, the Muses, and Apollo.® The colossal head found 
along-side of the monument may have been that of 
Minerva ; in that case, the upper part of the head, 
which was made of a separate piece of marble, and the 
non-appearance of which may be attributed to the dis- 
continuance of the excavation, would have been the 
helmet of the goddess. The torso belongs to one of 
the Muses. The epoch of the monument cannot be 
earlier than the Roman empire, as this inscription, as 
well as the other in which mention is made of Eu- 
bulides and Euchir, is evidently of that date ; and also 

' Sec Pausanias, Attic. 2, 4. Minerva Paeonia had also an altar 
in the temple of Amphiaraus, near Oropus (Pans. Att. 34, 2), and 
an altar or a statue opposite to the tombs of the family of Ly- 
curgus (Vit. X. Orat. in Lycurg.), that is to say, in the exterior 
Ceramicus, between Dipylum and the Academy (Paus. Att. 29, 15). 
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in consequence of the Roman character of the archi- 
tectural details.^ These facts confirm also the opinion 
of the Chevalier Thiersch, who, from other ingenious 
arguments, assigns rather a recent date (see Epoch 
der Kunst, 2nd edition, p. 127) to Euchir and to 
Eubulides. 

Pausanias, having entered Athens by one of its 
western gates towards the Peiraeus, describes whatever 
appeared to him remarkable in the street along which 
he passed : the Pompeium, the temple of Ceres, the 
equestrian statue of Neptune, the long porticoes, of 
which one contained the statues of celebrated men and 
women, and the other was made up of different sanc- 
tuaries of the gods, amongst which the traveller enu- 
merates a gymnasium of Mercury, and the house of 
Polytion, in which Alcibiades had parodied the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, and which, at a later period, had 
been consecrated to Bacchus the singer : all these 
large monuments and public establishments must have 
occupied a considerable space of ground. The monu- 
ment of Eubulides seems to have succeeded imme- 
diately the house of Polytion, and to have formed part 
of the sacred enclosure of Bacchus. The inscription 

^ From the measares which I have mentioned, an estimate may 
be made of the height of the monument. 

metres. 
The three steps of the basement . 0*75 

Height of the monument . I'lO 

The piece of blue marble, which seems to have 

formed part of a frieze around the monument, 0'28 
A cornice of white marble . 0*74 



Metres 2*87 

Height of the statues about 3 metres. 



Total, about ..... 6 metres. 
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is a sufficient guarantee of its identity. It could not 
have been placed there at a more recent period, be- 
cause, besides its great mass, it was found enveloped 
in the ruins of the monument itself, which, according 
to all appearances, had remained untouched since the 
time of its destruction ; for nothing had ever been 
built over the ruins, nor had any of the broken parts 
been carried off as the materials for other buildings, 
nor any attempt been made to remove the heads and 
fragments of statues which were found lying on the 
ground. On the contrary, it had been completely 
neglected, till the lapse of ages had buried the 
ruins under a deep layer of alluvial soil, brought 
thither by the rains, and by the torrents firom the 
interior of the city, and the more elevated spots 
which surround on aU sides this deep basin of the 
Ceramicus. 

But these same circumstances, which I h^ve thus 
described, make it the more to be regretted that the 
excavation was so soon abandoned, when scarcely one 
side of the monument had been discovered, and that 
of the thirteen statues, with which it was decorated, 
only one head and a torso have been found ; for it is 
quite certain that these two portrait heads did not 
belong to the group of Eubulides.® There is the 
greatest probability, that if it had been determined to 
lay open the whole of the monument, and to extend 
the excavation all along its four sides to the breadth of 
not less than three or four metres, many more frag- 
ments, perhaps even the greatest part of the thirteen 
statues, would have been found. By continuing it still 

^ They belonged probably to statues of distinguished men, which 
had been erected in the sanctuary of Bacchus or in the neighbouring 
gymnasium of Mercury. 
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further, they might also have discovered the remains 
of the gymnasium of Mercury, and of the other build- 
ings in its vicinity. I would fain hope that this notice 
may tend to induce either the government or the pro- 
prietor of the ground to resume the excavation, and 
to carry it through. 

This is what I wished to convev to you in reference 
to the monument which they have lately discovered. 
I shall only beg leave to add a few observations on the 
consequences which result from it to the topography 
of Athens. 

1. The position of the gate by which Pausanias 
entered Athens is definitively fixed. It was that which 
you have called Hippades, and which is situated be- 
tween the Dipylon and the hill formerly called Lyca- 
bettus, and to which we now give the appellation of 
the Hill of the Nymphs, in consequence of an inscrip- 
tion on its summit.^ The gate between this hill and 
the Pnyx, by which, according to you,*° Pausanias 
came into Athens, is too distant from the monument 
of EubuUdes. Other arguments may also be adduced 
against your hypothesis, and amongst them one of the 
most urgent is the steep declivity of the gorge in 
which it is situated, and the difficulty of the road in 

^ In a recent work on the Topography of Athens, by one of your 
coantrymen (Wordsworth), Dipylam, or the Ceramic g^te, is placed 
where you place the Peiraic gate (between Pnyx and the Hill of the 
N3rmph8). I am disposed to believe that the learned author must 
himself have already abandoned that opinion. 

^^ [This is not qoite accurate. Both in the Topography of Athens 
(p. 95) and in the remarks " on the disputed Positions " (Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. iii. p. 202), the 
author leaves the question undecided ; and, among other reasons, on 
account of the " steep declivity." — Ed.] 
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consequence of that declivity. Pausanias coining from 
the Peineus at a time when the long walls had ceased 
to exist, and when of course they could have no in- 
fluence on the direction which he took, naturally pre- 
ferred the most convenient road, which lay in the 
plain, and which at the same time led directly to the 
most frequented quarter of the city. 

It was this last consideration which led Professor 
Miiller to suppose that Pausanias entered Athens by 
the Dipylon gate. If this were so, as the Dipylon 
separated the two Ceramici, Pausanias would have 
found himself immediately in the inner Ceramicus. 
But it is clear, from his narrative, that the Ceramicus 
did not begin immediately at the gate by which he 
passed, but only at the further extremity of the por- 
ticoes which he describes, and in the environs of the 
sacred enclosure of Bacchus, and of the statues of Eu- 
bulides ; that is to say, in the low district which runs 
in a northerly direction from the temple of Theseus 
towards the Dipylon. Consequently, the Dipylon 
cannot have been the gate of Pausanias ; and there then 
remains no other but that which I have designated. 

2. The foundation of large square blocks of stone, 
the remains of which are seen within this gate in the 
direction of our monument, is probably that of the 
Pompeium, The position of this building offers another 
argument against your hypothesis regarding the gate 
of Pausanias ; for, as the great processions in the 
Athenian festivals were assembled, and placed in order, 
within the outer Ceramicus, it was indispensable that 
the building in which the vases and other utensils 
used in the processions were preserved, should be 
nearer to tins quarter, and situated on a level spot of 
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ground, for the greater facility of conveying these 
objects, some of wliich were doubtless of considerable 
weight. Now the locality which you have assigned to 
the Pompeium fulfils neither of these conditions. 

3. The temple of Ceres, the equestrian statue of 
Neptune, and a part of the porticoes, which the 
ancient traveller mentions next after the Pompeium, 
and before the Ceramicus, must have occupied the 
rocky plateau which reaches from the gate to the 
limit of the low district, where the inner Ceramicus, 
properly so called, began. The gj^mnasium of Mercury 
and the house of Polytion occupied the space com- 
prised between the limit or edge of the plain and the 
monument of Eubulides. 

4. Immediately to the east of this last building, and 
to the north of the temple of Theseus, was another 
edifice containing statues of terra cotta, which cannot 
have occupied a large space. Then came, to the east 
of this small Glyptotheca, and to the right of the 
road which Pausanias took, the royal portico {Sroa 
fiaa£\£U}si) ; and after this another portico, usually de- 
nominated the portico of Jupiter Eleutherius. We are 
then led to the north-east of the temple of Theseus, to 
a place where there exist underground considerable 
remains of an ancient portico. These remains are 
perceivable in a subterranean canal, which traverses 
the city from east to west, and terminates in front 
of the Dipylon at the chapel of Hagia Triada. In 
1832, I penetrated into this canal, in company with 
M. Forchhammer and several artists ; and I gave an 
account of this expedition in the Blatter fiir liter. 
Unterhandlungen, 1833, No. 27. Here we found a 
row of thirty or thirty-two large tambours of Doric 
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columns still in situ : and since the recent discovery of 
the monument of Eubulides, I can scarcely entertain 
the least doubt that these columns belonged to one of 
the porticoes described by Pausanias. 

Here I close the list of results which follow imme- 
diately from this new discovery: the modifications 
to which it leads are of considerable importance to the 
topography of Athens." The arrangement adopted 
in your work upon Athens had the great incon- 
venience, that almost all the public buildings were 
collected round the Areopagus, and crowded, as it 
were, one upon the other, in a most inconceivable 
manner; whilst the extensive plain to the west and 
north of the temple of Theseus remained absolutely 
empty, without any monument whatever of note. This 
inconvenience is now removed by the actual discovery 
of the sanctuary of Bacchus the singer, and of the 
statues of Eubulides : the plain of the Ceramicus, so 
appropriate to the erection of pubUc monuments, re- 
ceives also its fair proportion : the confused group of 
temples, porticoes, and statues around the Areopagus 
is dispersed, and these fine buildings are more justly 
distributed over a larger space. 

Independently of this discovery we have also found 
in another spot, between the monument of Eubulides 
and the temple of Theseus, a large architrave of 
white marble, of Roman work, bearing the following 

^* [The most important consequence to which it has led M. Ross 
is, that the so-called Theseium is in truth the temple of Mars men* 
tioned hy Pausanias, Attic. 8, 5. On this question he has published 
a dissertation in modern Greek, entitled t6 Brfo-eiov koi 6 vaos rod 
Vpcfior; Athens, 8vo, 1838, pp. 31 : with a conjectural plan of the 
Agora and Ceramicus. — Ed.] 
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inscription, which evidently refers to some Roman 
emperor : 

- - OZAHMAPXIAH[ZEZOYZIAZ - - 

The letters are those of the age of Trajan and Hadrian ; 
but I shall not venture upon any conjecture on the 
building to which it may have belonged. 

L. Ross. 



v.— ON THE ANCIENT FESTIVAL OF VALENTINE'S 

DAY. 



BT BARON VON PUR08TALL. 



(Read Nov. 14, 1839.) 



The origin of this custom has been mach controverted, which is to 
be regretted, considering the interest the subject demands ; though 
it is indisputably of very ancient date. — Brady's Clavia Calendaria, 
London, 1815, p. 226. 

Neither Brady, whose regretting the controversy 
concerning the origin of Valentine's day has no very 
obvious cause, — Bourne, in his ' Antiquities of the 
Common People,' — nor Brand, in his * Observations' 
on the same subject, — has elucidated the origin of this 
interesting day in a satisfactory manner, or traced its 
festive observance to the remotest source; which is 
not to be found either in the calendar of the Romish 
church, or in the Roman feast of the goddess 
FebruatUy — that feast being celebrated, not on the 
1 4th, but on the 1 5th of February. The origin of the 
festival of Valentine is to be sought in the earliest 
calendars, the festivals of which have successively 
passed into the Roman and Christian. A compa- 
rative table of concordant feasts of the most ancient 
Persian calendar with those of the Indians, Egyptians, 
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Hebrews, Syrians, Romans and Greeks, was given 
twenty years ago, in the account of the first twelve 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches ; ^ and three years 
later this subject was treated by Dr. Ullmann, in 
his dissertation on the comparison of the cycle of 
Christian festivals with those celebrated before the 
Christian sera. 

Referring to what has been already said in these 
two works, on the coincidence of Christian with pagan 
festivals, — a coincidence originating, no doubt, in the 
solicitous care of the institutors of the Christian, to 
abolish the memory of pagan festivals, by transferring 
the Christian to the very same day, — it will suffice, 
for throwing the necessary light on the present sub- 
ject, to bring forward a comparative view of the 
festivals of the month of February, on the 14th of 
which month Valentine's day is celebrated. 

The month of February had its name in the ancient 
Roman calendar, from februarey because it was that 
of purification and lustration : it was the same among 
the ancient Persians, whose month of February bore 
the name of the Ized Sapendomad, to whom was 
intrusted the protection of the earth.' On the 5th 
of February, the day bearing the name of the tutelary 
genius of the month, the talismans against scorpions 
and serpents were written, and all kharfesters or 
noxious animals were killed.^ This month was the 
intercalary month among the Persians and Romans.*^ 
The intercalated days were called by the Persians 

^ Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. iv. p. 577, 2nd edit. 

2 Hyde, Rel. Vet. Pers. p. 257. 

^ Zendavesta, Yescht. lxx. 

'^ Postridie terminalia intercalares fuere. Livius, xlv. 44. 
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FoordiaUj PoordiaUy Foordjariy^ which is the same 
with the Poorim of the Hebrews, the origin of which 
remained in the dark from Aben Esra down to 
Eichhom and Gesenius. 

Aben Esra says, however, that Foor or Poor is a 
Persian word ; an is the Persian plm^, as im the 
Hebrew. These days were devoted to the deceased, 
not as days of mourning, but of hilarity, as were those 
of the feast of the dead celebrated by the ancient 
Persians in their intercalary days, immediately before 
which the Romans celebrated their feralia or paren- 
talia.' The Persians sent on that day dishes to the 
burial-places, where they were consumed by the poor ; 
and the Jews on the feast Poorim sent voluntary 
gifts, or invited one another to dinner : no mourning 
was to take place, even amongst the Jews, but it was 
to be celebrated as a festival of hilarity, " that they 
should keep the 14th day of the month Adar, and 

the 1 5th day of the same, yearly, that they 

should make them days of feasting and joy, and of 
sending portions one to another, and gifts to the 
poor."® The Persian Poordian began on the 21st of 
Ispandomady answering to the 1 1th of March ; and the 
Poorim of the Jews on the 13th : the latter is cele- 
brated during eight, the former was celebrated during 
ten days, so that the difference of two days is easily 
accounted for. 

A second festival of the month of February, not 
less remarkable than that of Poorim, is Candlemas 
day, answering to the oldest Persian festival Sade, 

^ Haft Kolzoom, i. p. 284, and iv. p. 69. Boorhan Kati and 
Farhang Shoorori, i. 268, and ii. 21?. 
« Esther, ix. 21, 22. 
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which was celebrated on the 10th of Bahman, or 
29th of January. It was the first festival instituted 
by Kayoomars, and was celebrated by bonfires of all 
kinds. 

After having shown the coincidence of two of the 
earliest Persian festivals with the Hebrew Poorim and 
the Christian Candlemas, — ^the first celebrated at the 
end, and the second at the beginning of our month 
of February, — ^we proceed now to the middle of the 
month, to the 14th, or Valentine's day. This day, 
on which, according to the custom stUl prevalent in 
England, young people choose their partners, is dedi- 
cated in the Indian calendar to Qanesha^ the god 
of matrimony ; but on the very same day on which 
the festival of the god of matrimony takes place, is 
also celebrated the anniversary of the rise of the 
Linga.^ There is a rural tradition, says Bourne, 
that on this day every bird chooses his mate; and 
Brand adds, in his Observations, '' probably from 
thence came the custom of young persons choosing 
Valentines or special loving friends on that day." 
This tradition is most perfectly accordant, not only 
with the Indian feast of the god of matrimony, and 
the anniversary of the rise of the Linga, but also with 
a very ancient calendary tradition of the Arabs and 
Persians, which is exactly noted down in the modem 
calendar of the Persians, Arabs, and Turks. 

According to this tradition, recorded already in 
the ' Golden Meadows ' of Masoodi, who died in 

^ At the full moon in the month Magha (Febraary) some persons 
perfonn the worship of Ganesha. — Ward^s View of the History, 
Liierature, and Religion of the ^Hindoos, vol. i. p. 58. 

^ On the fourteenth, the anniversary of the rise of the Linga. — 
Ward, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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the year 346 of the Hijra (957), and repeated in 
Kazweeni's 'Wonders of Creatures/ three drops fall 
from heaven in the month of February.-the first on 
the 7th, the second on the 14th, and the third on 
the 21st ; by the effect of which nature is re-animated 
with new vigour at the return of spring. The first 
drop evaporates in the air, the second falls on the 
water, and the third mingles with the earth. This 
descent of the three drops, or electrizing sparks,^ on 
air, water, and earth, is actually recorded in the 
Ahnanack which has issued from the press of Con- 
stantinople every year since 1826. By the first drop 
the generative power is awakened in the regions of 
the air ; by the second, in the animals ; and by the 
third, in the plants and their seeds. 

The festival of Valentine agrees, therefore, with the 
most ancient festivals of the Indians, Persians, and 
Arabs, celebrated on the very same day, as consecrated 
to the god of matrimony, to the rise of generative 
power, and perhaps also to the goddess Valentia^ 
mentioned by Macrobius as the goddess of strength 
and vigour. 

Neither Bourne, Brand, nor Brady, discovered the 
origin of the custom of letter-writing, by which St. 
Valentine's day is distinguished in England. Brady 
draws within the pale of his research the next day, 
the 1 5th of February, which was dedicated to Februata ; 
on which day, he says, the Christian clergy substi- 
tuted the names of saints, in billets given on that 
day, for the names of boys and girls drawn in honour 
of the goddess Februata ; and adds, that in the papal 
dominions patron saints are likewise chosen on that 
day. 

® Djamra signifies a coal in the state of ignition. 
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I am ignorant whether this he actually the case 
in the papal dominions; hut I myself witnessed at 
Pera the singular contrivance, of the monks, of dis- 
tributing patron saints for the following year by means 
of a lottery, so that whoever may happen not to be 
quite satisfied with his patron may change him by 
this means for another in the next year : the lottery, 
however, is not fixed on St. Valentine's day, but 
towards the end of the year, to allow of the new 
one being begun under the protection of the saint 
allotted for it by the dice. This practice having, 
therefore, no connexion with Valentine's day or with 
letter-writing, it remains yet to investigate from 
what source the custom of sending epistles on Va- 
lentine's day may have been derived. As no more 
certain source is known, it may be permitted to 
suggest, as probable, that this custom is the remaining 
vestige of a very ancient practice which the ancient 
Persians observed, not on the 14th, but nine days 
later, viz., on the 23rd of February. On this day, 
which coincides with the 5th of Sapendomad, Feridoon 
is reported to have written the first talisman against 
impure beasts and noxious annuals ; and ever since 
spells and talismans have been written in Persia on 
this day,*° — a practice which, perhaps, is still per- 
petuated in England by the spell and talismanic virtue 
of love-letters written on Valentine's day. 
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VI.— OF THE COLOURS OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

BT C. T. BBKB, BSQ. 

(Read Jan. 15, 1834.) 

Of the numerous objects that arrest the attention 
of modem antiquaries, none are more interesting than 
those which acquaint us with the original state and 
appearance of the monuments of early art. But to 
enable us to judge of the effect of these monuments at 
the time they were erected, we require, if not their 
total preservation, at least some acquaintance with 
their general character; and, independently of the 
satisfaction we derive from the study of ancient archi- 
tecture, we feel our curiosity more than ordinarily 
excited by an insight into those peculiarities which 
characterise the taste of each individual nation. 

Inferior as may be the style of Egyptian sculpture, 
owing to the received regulations that fettered the genius 
of the Egyptian artists, much interest must necessarily 
be taken in its study from the circumstance of its 
having been the parent of Greek talent, and having 
reached the highest state of perfection of which it was 
susceptiBle at a period when Greek art was either 
in embryo or totally unknown. The peculiarities of 
its style, its massive proportions, and the variety of 
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subjects it represents, equally deserve the attention 
of an inquiring mind ; and neither have the ravages of 
time nor human violence denied us the means of ascer- 
taining its principal features. 

The climate of Egypt is, indeed, peculiarly adapted 
to the preservation of ancient monuments ; and if the 
large cities of Alexandria and Cairo had not in later 
times been founded in their vicinity, Memphis, Helio- 
polis, Sais, and other towns of Lower Egypt, would 
in all probability have still presented extensive remains 
of their former splendour. In addition to the serenity 
and drjrness of the climate, Thebes is greatly indebted 
to its position for the preservation of its monuments ; 
and had it not been for the destructive invasion of 
Cambyses, and the vengeance of Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
the still more baneful consequence of its rebellion, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the temples and other 
public buildings would have continued almost entire to 
the present day. Sufficient, however, is left to enable 
us to judge of the beauty of these edifices, and in many 
parts the remains of colour afford a satisfactory notion 
of their original appearance. If this combination of 
colour with the details of architecture is not a pecu- 
liarity that exclusively belonged to Egyptian buildings, 
it is however from them alone that we can now judge 
of its eflTect. Independently of the hieroglyphics, the 
choice and arrangement of which were regulated as well 
by the rules of harmony as by the nature of the sub- 
ject , the larger sculptures on the walls, the capitals and 
shafts of the columns, the cornices, and every mould- 
ing and intermediate object, were adorned with appro- 
priate colours. White was generally chosen for the 
ground, and in commencing the ornamental details 
a sufficient number of squares were ruled on those 
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parts where the sculptures were to be introduced, 
the size of each square depending, of course, on the 
proportions of the figures or objects to be therein 
represented. A draughtsman then sketched the sub- 
jects of each compartment with an outline of red 
ochre, which, being revised by a superior artist or 
inspector, were re-drawn in black, and then passed to 
the hands of the sculptor, who was again succeeded by 
the painter, by whom they were finally completed. 
The same process was adopted in regard to all the 
other parts of the building ; and the ceihng, represent- 
ing the azure hue of the heavens, was closely studded 
with yellow or white stars. Nothing, in short, was 
deemed finished without the introduction of colour ; 
and even the hierogljrphics on obelisks and other 
granite monuments were coloured red, blue, or green, 
on an appropriate ground. 

But it was not by an indiscriminate admission of 
colours that the Egyptians attempted to beautify their 
temples ; their scientific adaptation of dark and light 
colour was the result of careful study, and nowhere is 
this harmonious union more striking than in Egyptian 
buildings. To the mysterious meaning attached to cer- 
tain colours I shall not here advert, this being a question 
purely mythological ; but as the deities differed in this 
respect, the varied distribution of their figures tended 
in a great measure to aid the artists in the choice and 
combination of the sculptures. The same attention was 
bestowed on the furniture, vases, and objects of glass 
and porcelain-ware ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that their mode of conveying colour directly through 
the mass of fused substances is still a desideratum 
in modern art. Nor was it on the great variety of 
hues that they depended for effect ; the number was 
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limited, and in general confined to three, five, or 
seven colours. Red, blue, and green being found to 
harmonize with each other, formed the most usual 
combination ; and the introduction of black was sup- 
posed to require a counterpoise of bright yellow. 
Others were sometimes introduced in more compli- 
cated subjects; and orange, white, and brown were 
admitted in requisite proportions according to the 
position of the other colours. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain their nature 
without the aid of chemical analysis, the red and yellow 
are both ochres, the blue and green extracted from 
copper, the black a bone-black, the white a finely levi- 
gated lime or a pure chalk, and the brown and other 
composed colours are obtained by the mixture or union 
of some of the preceding. The lime, of which the 
ground of the sculptures is frequently formed, even on 
sand-stone monuments, has in many instances changed 
the tone of the green and blue ; and the oxygen of the 
atmosphere has so far acted on the red and yellow, 
that they always appear of a much darker hue than 
when first laid on, so that some slight allowance must 
be made for this diminution of their original force. 
That which is the least altered, and most easily re- 
moved from the surface of the walls, is, as might be 
expected, the black ; but, by carefully damping them 
with a sponge, the red and yellow, and even the more 
tenacious green and blue, may be obtained in sufficient 
quantity to show their real nature, and the transparent 
brightness of their primitive eflfect ; and with this view 
I have made a collection of the five principal colours, 
which I take this opportunity of exhibiting to the 
Society. 



VII.— ON LORD PRUDHOE'S TWO GRANITE LIONS, 
PRESENTED BY HIM TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

BT BIE OAKDNBR WILKINSON, F.R.8., M.R.S.U, &C. 

(Read May 28th, 1834.) 

In examining these lions, it is evident that the hiero- 
glyphics round the base commemorate their dedica- 
tion to the god Amun, and that they contain the 
name of Amunoph III., an Egyptian monarch of the 
eighteenth dynasty, by whom they were placed before 
one of the temples in Napata, the capital of Northern 
Ethiopia. 

One of these inscriptions extended entirely round 
the base ; the other was left unfinished on the right 
side, and has this peculiarity, that the name of 
Amunoph is introduced following that of some other 
king, whose hieroglyphics have been purposely erased. 
Besides this, it is worthy of remark, that the hiero- 
glyphics relating to the name of Amunoph begin 
with what has always been considered to signify 
* repairs ' or addition to the sculpture or building of 
any monument; from which two circumstances any 
one may readily infer that the inscription was com- 
menced by the earlier monarch, whose name has been 
obliterated, and was continued by Amunoph: and 
his having introduced his name where no erasure has 
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taken place, shows plainly that this part was left 
blank, and consequently in an unfinished state. 

From a comparison with other monuments erected 
during the reign of this king, and bearing his name, 
we are justified in applying the following remark to 
these lions, and may thereby be enabled to clear up 
the apparent difficulty that results from the erasure. 

A careful investigation of Egyptian monumental 
records leads us to the conclusion that Amunoph III. 
had an elder brother (whose name appears to read 
Amun.To6nh) who reigned conjointly with him, and 
who, though sharing equal authority, had in his 
quality of elder brother the honourable distinction 
of a prsenomen and phonetic nomen. Amunoph had 
at that time only a praenomen, which was repeated 
in lieu of a phonetic nomen ; and this fact is abim- 
dantly proved by examination of the monuments 
erected during the early part of his reign ; in all of 
which we find that the praenomen and nomen ori- 
ginaUy contained the same hieroglyphics, but that 
the latter has been altered into the phonetic name 
of Amunoph at a subsequent period. 

This last change seems to have happened after the 
death or secession of the elder brother (Amun-To6nh), 
whose name was then ordered to be erased on every 
monument where it could be found throughout Egypt 
and Nubia; and it is only from the traces of the 
hieroglyphics, or by a comparison of the several parts 
of the ovals, accidentally preserved in the more minute 
sculptures, through the oversight of those employed 
to obliterate them, that we are enabled to decipher 
the whole of the characters of which it is composed. 

Whether or not this monarch was really the Danaus 
reputed by the Greeks to have led a colony from 
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Egypt about this period, it is difficult to determine ; 
but the age at which the latter is said to have died 
(b. c. 1425) ^ is at least in favour of this opinion. 

In the erection of temples and other monuments 
during the combined reign of these two kings, we have 
conclusive evidence that both their names were in- 
troduced into the sculptures,^ and shared equal 
honours ; one part being assigned to the hieroglyphics 
of one, and another to those of the other Pharaoh. 

The merit of erecting these lions seems in like 
manner to have been divided between the two princes ; 
and one bore the name of the elder, the other that of 
the younger brother. The death or retirement of 
Amun-To6nh having, however, happened before the 
completion of the sculptures round the base of his 
lion, Amunoph continued them; and having altered 
his own nomen on the one monument, and erased the 
name of Amun-To6nh on the other, he completed the 
hieroglyphical inscription, and therein introduced his 
own praenomen and phonetic nomen.' 

To confirm what has been already said of the change 
of his nomen, it may be observed, that in the inscription 
of Amun-To6nh's lion the hieroglyphics of the nomen 
of Amunoph have not been altered, because inserted 
after the death or retirement of his brother ; but in 
those of the other lion, which had been sculptured 
previous to that event, the praenomen and nomen were 
both alike, and the phonetic name Amunoph was not 
introduced. 

^ Amunoph III. ascended the throne about 1430 b. c, and died 
about 1408 b. c. 

^ As at Luksor, and other places. 

^ The word Amun of the name of ^mtm-To6nh is alone left, being 
also the beginning of that of ylmt/noph. 
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We may therefore conclude : Ist, that these lions 
were placed before a temple at Napata during the joint 
reign of Amim-To6nh and his brother Amunoph ; — 
2ndly, that each lion bore the name of one of these 
princes ;— 3rdly, that the hieroglyphic inscription on 
the base of the most perfect lion (which was that of 
Amun-To6nh) was left unfinished, and was completed * 
by Amunoph; — 4thly, that the erasure of the first 
names, and the introduction of a second set of ovals, 
were owing to the death, expulsion, or secession of the 
elder of the two brothers ; — and, finally, that Amu- 
noph III. was the younger brother, and did not enjoy 
the right of placing his phonetic nomen on the monu- 
ments till after the death or retirement of Amim- 
To6nh. 

With regard to the other hieroglyphics on the breasts 
of these lions, they are of a more recent date, and 
totally unconnected with the name of Amunoph. 
They present the praenomen and nomen of an Ethio- 
pian monarch, who ruled long after at Napata (Gebel 
el Berkel) , where these records of the dominion * of 
the Egyptian Pharaohs were erected by Amimoph, and 
whence they were brought by Lord Prudhoe. He was 
called Amunasro ; and though the time when he lived 
cannot be exactly ascertained, it is evident from the 
style of his hieroglyphics that he was of a very late 
epoch, and probably contemporarv with the Ptolemies 
or the Csesars. 

^ Completed as far as it extends ; for one side of the base is still 
unsculptufed. 

^ Amunoph was not the first figyptian king who obtained pos- 
session of that coantry, since the name of one of the Osirtasens 
appears on the substructions of the temple. 



VIII.— AN INQUIRY INTO THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF 
THE BOETIAN NUMERICAL CONTBACmONS, AND 
HOW FAR THEY MAY HAVE INFLUENCED THE IN- 
TRODUCTION OF THE HINDOO ARITHMETICAL NO- 
TATION INTO WESTERN EUROPE. 

BI JAMRS OECBABD BALLIWBLL, KBO., V.B.8., &C- 

(Re«d June IStli. 1839.) 

Mr. Hallah, in his * iDtroduction to ihe Literature 
of Europe during the Middle Ages,' was the first who 
noticed the historical importance of a little tract in the 
Arundel collection, in its connexion with the Western 
reception of the Hindoo decimal notation. Mr. Fors- 
hall had previously caught a glimpse of its curiosity, 
and, without attaching more value to the numerals 
it exhibits than that of singularity, caused a portion of 
the first page of the manuscript to be lithographed at 
the end of the catalogue ; and I had the same litho- 
graph copied for me to illustrate a short dissertation 
on the subject which I annexed to the Rara Mathe- 
matica. The manuscript ceased to be of much weight 
in the discussion after I pointed out the three valu- 
able Bodleian manuscripts, from one of which it would 
appear to be entirely taken ; but I have considered 
it due to the illustrious author whose name stands at 
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the head of this paragraph to state these few circum- 
stances, because I am fully convmced that it was his 
notice of the Mentz manuscript which has drawn so 
much attention and interest to this subject from those 
mathematicians and antiquaries who are interested in 
the history of arithmetic. In the following few pages 
I have brought together the reisults of the inquiries 
of M. Chasles and myself, as well as a few incidental 
hints gathered from .treatises not expressly written 
on this inqtdry. 

The first point of interest that naturally presents 
itself is the introductory use of the siphos or zero, and 
on its solution depends the main foundation of any 
probable conjecture as to its relation with the Hindoo 
system. In the Bodleian manuscripts the idea of local 
position is satisfactorily and fully exhibited, but in the 
Mentz manuscript it is not; the vacancies in the 
writer's abaci constituting the main deficiencies of his 
apparatus, sufficiently inadequate for speed in its most 
advanced state. But even in the Hattonian manu- 
script, although the cipher is used, yet its principal 
advantage is almost entirely lost; for so far from 
any attempt being made to supersede the necessity for 
the use of the abacus, we find it expressly stated at 
the commencement that nothing is done in arithmetic 
without the tables covered cum pulvere. The Lans- 
downe manuscript, likewise, which I have mentioned 
in the Appendix to the Rara Mathematical strikingly 
illustrates the probable transition. Further than this 
I know not of one instance of the Boetian numerals 
being practically applied to calculation. 

With respect to their origin, nothing can be yet 
decided. One conjecture, because a favourite one, 
I take the liberty of inserting, and consequences will 
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sufficiently bear out my hypothesis, which is one I 
do not consider by any means as violently impro- 
bable. Might not these singular forms have originated 
in an European translation of some Eastern work, 
the numerals, to suit the writer, being reversed ? Might 
not these, with a little variation, have gained the 
fieuitastic forms we now find in manuscripts; for it 
must be remembered that scarcely any two manu- 
scripts agree in the formation of these figures ? Cer- 
tain it is, that some of the unintelligible names are 
of Eastern origin. < 

M. Chasles discusses at length the true meaning 
of the passage in the Geometry of Boetius. Out 
of that another question arises, whether, as Boetius 
asserts, his system was known to the Pythagoreans. 
When this question descends to particularities there is 
considerable difficulty in hazarding an answer, but the 
general systems were doubtless nearly coincident. 
Most authors have laid too great a stress on the 
difierence between the Greek and Indian notations, 
when, in reality, there is very Uttle. Both systems 
will even be included under the same generating for- 
mula ; for, supposing N the general symbol of number, 
then 

N = A. 10»* -h B. IC-i -f" C. lO''-^ -I- ... + E. IQi -f F. 

where the generating factors. A, B, C, &c., are digits. 
M. Chasles gave the first hint, though by a mistake, 
of the strange confusions of the sipos and celentis : 
the following verses from a MS. in the hbrary of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, would seem to show that 
celentis was the term used for the sipos : — 

*' Unus adest igin ; andras duo ; tres reor armin ; 
Quataor est arbas ; et pro quinque fore quinas ; 
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Sex calcis ; septem zenis ; octo zenienias ; 
Novem celentis ; pro deao sume priorem." 

But in another assemblage of verses we find the 
precisely opposite variation : — 

" Ordine primogeno nomen possidet Igin. 
Andras ecce locum praevindicat ipse secundam. 
Ormis post numerus non compositus sibi primus. 
Deniqae bis binos succedens indicat Arbas. 
Significat quinos ficto de nomine quinas. 
Sexta tenet Calcis perfecto monere gaudens. 
Zenis enim digne septeno fulget honore. 
Octo beatificos Temenias exprimit unus. 
Hinc sequitur Sipos est, qui Rota namque vocatur." 

I have in another place given a full explanation 
of the fractional notation. It is, indeed, merely an 
adaptation of the Roman weights to numerical compu- 
tation ; for instance, taking as for unity, we have, 

\^ deunx. \^ dextans. 

-f^ dodrans. ^ bisse. 

-^ septunx. -ff semis. 

■^ quicunx. -^ triens. 

^ quadrans. -^ sextans. 
1^ uncia. 



The uncia was also divided into twelve portions, but 
somewhat differently : 

^ semiuncia. -^ duella. 

j- siciliuB. ^ sexcula. 

I dragma. ^ hemissecla. 

^ tremissis. -^ scrupulus. 

■^ obulus. f^ bissiliqua. 

■^ ceraces. ^ir siliqua. 

To these was added the 192nd part of the uncia, 
which will be found in the fac-simile of the Arundel 
or Mentz MS. under the name of chalcus. The con- 
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tractions, or rather arbitrary forms, for these fractions 
are of very common occurrence in MSS., and it is 
remarkable that there is to be traced a progressive 
and digressive ratio in the number of the horizontal 
and vertical strokes. 

But perhaps the best explanation of all is that given 
by Bede, which I now proceed to lay before the reader : 

** Haec, inquam, ponderum vocabula, vel characteres, 
non modo ad pecuniam mensurandam, verum ad quaevis 
corpora, sive tempora demetienda conveniunt. Unde 
et ratio vel mos obtinuit, ut in cautione computorum, 
pueri unum et duo, saepius asse et dispondio muten- 
turtitem tressis, quartussis, quintussis, sextussis, sep- 
tussis, et caetera hujusmodi, quasi tres asses, quatuor 
asses profertur: et in eundem modum sequentia nu- 
merorum quam plurima. Sive igitur horam unam, 
sive diem integrum, sive mensem, sive annum, seu 
certe aliud aliquod majus minusve temporis spatium 
in duodecim partiri vis, ipsa duodecima pars uncia 
est : reliquas undecim, deuncem appellant. Si in sex 
partire vis, sexta pars sextans : quinque reliquae, 
dextans, vel (ut alii) distas vocantur. Si in quatuor, 
quarta pars, quadrantis nomen obtinet: residuae tres, 
dodrantis nomen accipiunt. Et hujus disciplinae regula 
solvitur, quod plerosque turbat imperitos : quia Philip- 
pus in expositione beati Job, sestum maris oceani 
quotidie bis venire describens, adjunxerit hunc aequi- 
noctialis horae dodrante ti^nsmisso, tardius sine in- 
termissione, sive die venire, sive nocte. Porro si per 
tria quid dividere cupis, tertiam partem trientem, 
duas residuas bissem nuncupabis. Si per duo, dimi- 
dium semis appellatur. (Duodecima autem pars assis 
sive librae est uncia ; quae habet scrupulos viginti qua- 
tuor, et sextulas sex, ac siliquas centum et quadra- 
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ginta quatuor. Scnipnlus est brevis lapillus.) Sic et 
caetera, quae verbo melius coUoquentis, quam scribentis 
stilo disci pariter et doceri queunt. Item de corpori- 
bus, sive milliarium, sive stadium, sive jugerum, sive 
perticam, sive etiam cubitum, pedemve aut palmum 
partiri opus babes, prsefata ratione facies. Denique et 
in Exodo, dimidium cubiti semis appellatur, narrante 
Mose, quod habuerit area testamenti duos semis cubi- 
tos longitudinis, et cubitimi ac semissem altitudinis. 
Et in Evangelic, quarta pars totius mundani corporis, 
id est, terra, mystice quadrantis nomine censetur: 
quum mittendo in poenam peccatori dicitur, Non exies 
inde, donee reddas novissimum quadrantem: id est, 
donee luas terrena peccata, ut B. Augustinus exponit : 
Hoc enim, inquit, peccator audivit, Terra es, et in 
terram ibis. Quarta siquidem pars distinctorum 
membrorum' hujus mundi, et novissima terra invenitur, 
ut incipias a coelo, secundum aerem numeres, aquam 
tertiam, quartam terram. ' Qui etiam in expositione 
ubi scriptum est, erat autem parasceve paschae, hora 
quasi sexta, hujusce disciplinae meminit, dicens : non 
jam plena erat sexta, sed quasi sexta, id est, peracta 
quinta, et aliquid de sexta esse coeperat : nunquam 
autem isti dicerent, Quinta et quadrans, aut quinta 
et triens, aut quinta et semis, aut aliquid hujusmodi : 
si non had partes apud divinos autores vulgatae in- 
venirentur." 

With a hope that the above few observations will 
induce some one of more capability than myself to 
dive deeper into this singular subject, and that what 
I have here brought together will be considered by 
the Members of the Society of suflGicient importance 
for their consideration, I conclude these brief me- 
moranda. 



IX.—ON A FIGURE OF APHRODITE URANIA. 

BT JAMBS MILLINGBN, B8Q. 

(R«ad May 28tfa, 1840.) 

In the religious system of ancient Greece and some 
Asiatic states, if we except Zeus, whose supreme 
eminence and power excluded all rivality, no other 
divinity was the object of so great and extensive 
veneration as Aphrodite (Venus). Her worship was 
established at the earliest period, and in all civilized 
and many barbarous countries numerous temples 
were dedicated to her, in which she was honoured 
under various names and titles, and with symbols 
allusive to her attributions and functions. 

This variety of names and symbols induced mytho- 
logists, at a later period, to suppose that several dis- 
tinct divinities had been confounded under the com- 
mon name of Aphrodite. Some distinguished four,^ 
others three ;^ but the opinion of Plato ,^ who limits 
the number to two, seems to have been generally 
adopted. 

A distinct origin and parentage was ascribed to these 

' Cicero, de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. 

2 Pausanias, lib. ix. cap. 16. Pburnutus de N. D. cap. 24. 

3 Plato, Conviv. lib. iii. 180, edit. H. Stepban. 




in the British Museum. 
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divinities. One of them was supposed to be the 
daughter of Zeus by Dione : * the other was con- 
sidered the offspring of Uranus, but without a mother.^ 
The first was distinguished by the epithet of Pandemos, 
* the universal ' or ' popular/ and to her influence all 
violent and disorderly passions and affections were as- 
cribed : the other Aphrodite, from her father Uranus, 
^was sumamed Urania^ * the celestial,' and, as the name 
implies, she inspired only pure and virtuous affections, 
with noble and elevated sentiments of every kind. 

This distinction appears, however, to have been 
arbitrary, and an ingenious fiction of moralists and 
philosophers ; to show how widely the opinions of 
men of enlightened minds differed from those enter- 
tained by the multitude. 

Another motive, at the same time, was the consi- 
deration that the religion of the state, however cor- 
rupted and in many respects objectionable, was never- 
theless indispensable to the preservation of order, and 
to the welfare and even existence of society. They 
therefore thought it a duty to defend the established 
worship against the insidious attacks with which in- 
fidels and cynics were attempting its destruction. 

All that relates to the first of these two divinities is 
so well known, that nothing need be said on the sub- 
ject, especially as the object of the present paper is 
to elucidate a monument which relates solely to the 
second. 

The first mention of Aphrodite Urania which occurs 
is given by Herodotus,® who says that she was the 
same as Mylitta,, the principal and a native divinity 

* Apollodorus, lib. i. cap. 1. 

* Plato, loc, cit. Heaiod, Theogon. v. 190-195. 

^ Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 131, 199; lib. iii. cap. 8. 
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of the Assyrians, and that she had a celebrated temple 
in Babylon in which obscene rites were celebrated. 
The same author informs us that the worship of 
Mylitta or Aphrodite Urania was introduced from 
Assyria into Phoenicia, where she received the name 
of Alitta and Astaroth, — into Persia, where she was 
called Mithra, — and into Arabia, where her name was 
Alilat. From Phoenicia her rites were subsequently 
introduced into Cyprus and Cythera, whence they were 
gradually adopted in every part of Greece. 

This account of the origin of Aphrodite and the 
transmission of her worship into Greece is confirmed 
by Pausanias,' who adds that ^geus introduced it 
into Athens, and Cadmus into Boeotia.^ 

It is much to be regretted that the description given 
by this author of her statues, and of the symbols 
which accompanied them, are extremely limited. 
At Paphos we know that she was represented by a 
conical stone,^ in the same manner as other divinities 
at a very early age ; but none such are mentioned to 
have been seen in Greece. The most ancient repre- 
sentation of her existing in Greece was, according to 
Pausanias,^^ a wooden figure armed, in her temple in 
Cythera. Another wooden figure, so ancient that it 
was attributed to Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus, was 
seen at Thebes,^^ but no mention of its attributes is 
given. At Athens, near the temple of Aphrodite or 
Kffjrois^ was a terminal figure of Aphrodite Urania,^^ 
with an inscription which called her the eldest of the 

^ Pausanias, lib. ix. cap. 16. ^ Idem, lib. i. cap. 14. 

' Tacitus, Hist. lib. ii. cap. 3. Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. 38. 
Philostratus, Vit. ApoU. lib. iii. cap. 58. 

^^ Paasanias, lib. iii. cap. 23* Z6a»ov wrXurfitvov. 

^^ Idem, lib. iz. cap. 16. ^^ Idem, lib. i. cap. 19. 
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Fates (Moipcu) . A chryselephantine statue of the god- 
dess by Phidias, representing her with one foot resting 
on a tortoise, stood in a temple dedicated to her at 
Elis.^^ The author adds, that in the precincts (refiepost) 
of the same temple was a brass figure, by Scopas, of 
Aphrodite Pandemos seated on a goat. 

Among the works of art now existing in different 
collections no statues are found that can be assigned 
with certainty to Aphrodite Urania. It has been 
supposed by some antiquaries, that various gems ex- 
hibiting a female figure emerging from the sea re- 
presented this divinity,^^ on account of a star which 
accompanies the figure. But these representations are 
rather astronomical or astrological, and refer to the 
planet Venus, and its supposed influence on nativities 
and all human affairs. 

This deficiency of monuments, and of ancient de- 
scriptions respecting them, renders still more probable 
what was before hinted, that the notion of a distinction 
between the two divinities was Uttle attended to. In 
fact, the epithet of Urania appears to have been an 
addition of later times, as no mention of it is found in 
the Homeric poems, nor in any poets or writers earUer 
than Pindar and Herodotus.** Perhaps, indeed, it may 
have originated about the time of Pisistratus, when 
Greek legislators and philosophers began to travel in 
Egypt and the East for the acquisition of knowledge. 
It may be presumed that at the same epoch also the 
rites of Mylitta were introduced into Greece; and 
from a real or imaginary affinity between her functions 
and attributions and those of Aphrodite, the two divi- 

^^ Pausanias, lib. vi. cap. 25. 

^^ La Chaosse, Gemme Antiche« tav. 76. 

** Pindar, Fragm. Schol. i. 5. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 105, 199. 

VOL. IV. F 
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nities were supposed to be identical, and the rites and 
ceremonies of the former were introduced into the 
worship of the latter. Hence also we may account for 
the introduction of obscene rites in the temples of 
Clorinth, Eryx, and other cities, which certainly were 
unknown in the age of Homer or Hesiod, and probably 
in that of Solon. 

The present monument, of which a drawing is an- 
nexed,^^ is perhaps the only one hitherto known which 
can be attributed with certainty to Aphrodite Urania. 
The goddess is represented, as in some ancient monu- 
ments,^' recently emerged from the sea, and occupied 
in putting on the ambrosial garments prepared for her 
by the Graces. She is standing on one foot, which has 
a sandal on, with her body slightly incUned, and ad- 
vancing, so as to enable her to adjust a sandal on the 
other foot, which is raised for the purpose. A sUght 
veil or mantle, inflated by the wind, and retained with 
difficulty, forms round her head a kind of nimbus, of 
a very graceful charactier, such as is usually attributed 
by ancient artists to divinities of the air and sea.^^ In 
her left hand, which leans against a rudder, she holds 
an apple. Her head is covered with an elevated 
diadem or crown richly studded with gems, and sur- 
mounted bv seven ornaments, which have the form 
of stars, and probably are typical of the seven planets. 
The pedestal on which she stands has the form of an 
altar, and indicates her divine nature. 

A variety of emblems characteristic of other di- 
vinities are collected together, and disposed in such 

'« See Plate I. 

*7 Visconti, Museo Pio Clem. torn. i. tav. 10. 
^^ Vid. Moschus, Idyll, ii. 125, 6. Visconti, M. P. C. torn. vii. 
tav. 15. 
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a manner as to resemble a quadrangular pillar, which 
is placed on the left side of the goddess. On the 
summit of the pile at the two front angles are two 
Cupids,^^ perhaps Eros and Himeros ; one holding a 
mirror, and an object which appears to be the half 
of a bivalve shell (tcreU) : the other Cupid is engaged 
in taking an arrow from his quiver with one hand; 
the other hand is lost. 

The emblems of which the pile is composed are the 
following : 

1. A rudder {TnfioKiov)^ round which a dolphin is 
entwined, is an attribute common to Aphrodite as well 
as to Poseidon, but alluding more particularly to the 
marine origin of the former. The rudder is also an 
emblem of Tyche (Fortime), allusive to her supreme 
direction of human affairs : 

2. A tympanum, two crotali or cymbals, a syrinx 
or unequal flute, are the attributes of Cybele, but 
common to Dionysius, Pan, and other divinities of 
this kind, whose mysteries were intermixed with those 
of Cybele : 

3. A bow and quiver, attributes of Apollo and 
Artemis : 

4. A torch, emblem of Ceres, Proserpine, and He- 
cate, though used also in the rites of many other 
divinities : 

5. A mirror, the well known attribute of Aphro- 
dite: 

6. A club, allusive to Hercules : 

7. A hammer, attribute of Hephaestus and the Cabiri : 

8. A circular object surmounted by a crescent, per- 
haps the new and the full moon : 

« 

^^ Lucian, Dialog. Deoram, cap. 20. 
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9. Two objects, resembling the horn of plenty, on 
which the two Cupids are supported. 

On the left angle of the altar was anciently a bird, 
of which the claws alone remain, showing that it was 
an eagle, the emblem of Jupiter and Cybele. On the 
opposite angle are the vestiges of a triangular object, 
in all probability a tripod or triangular altar, allusive 
to the sacrifices offered to the goddess. 

From this description it will easily be seen how dif- 
ferent the present representation is from all those of 
which any notion is formed. That such monuments 
must have been uncommon is obvious, because they 
relate to mythological opinions which formed no part 
of the established religion, but opinions entertained 
by sectaries, and inculcated perhaps in the Orphic, 
Bendidian, and other foreign mysteries, which were only- 
tolerated. We possess, however, sufficient information, 
afforded by various authors, for its explanation. 

Without entering into many details on a subject 
so intricate, and which would require much time to 
develope with any degree of clearness and accuracy, it 
is requisite for the present object to offer a summary 
statement, as given by Plutarch,^ of the religious 
opinions prevalent at the time he wrote, more par- 
ticularly as it is the 'age to which the monument may 
probably be referred. 

Speaking of the various notions respecting the 
origin and nature of the gods, he states, that " those 
which we consider as gods are not different in dif- 
ferent countries, neither peculiar to barbarians or to 
Greeks, nor to the north or the south; but, as the 
sun, the moon, the heavens, the earth, and the sea, 

-** De Iside et Osiride, cap. 7. 
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are common to the whole world, though differently 
named in different comitries, in like* manner the One 
Supreme Intelligence (Aoyosi) which created the world, 
the One Providence which regulates it, and the sub- 
ordinate ministering powers appointed to preside over 
all its parts, as guardians to mortal men, though 
venerated with various rites and by various appella- 
tions, according to the laws and customs of different 
countries, are nevertheless every where one and the 
same." 

This opinion was almost universally received by 
philosophers and men of enlightened minds. But a 
great difference prevailed respectmg the first prin- 
ciple or creative power. In general it was identified 
with or personified in Zeus (Jupiter) ,^^ but it was fre- 
quently also attributed to material objects. Thus, by 
different sects, water, fire, air, or other elementary 
substances, were supposed to constitute this principle. 

The first material objects venerated in the East 
appear to have been the sun, moon, stars, and the 
heavens in general. Such was the religion of the 
Assyrians,^ who worshipped the sun under the name 
of Baal, and the moon as Mylitta. 

The latter seems also to have been considered as the 
entire firmament (to KoZKov), or Uranus, whence her 
name of Urania,^ given by the Greeks ; and in the 
sacred Scriptures frequent mention is made of her as 
the queen of heaven.^ When considered as the moon 
she was supposed to unite the two sexes; and in 

*' Orphica, Fragm. iv. 

^ Plutarch, de Placit. Fhilosopb. lib. i. cap. 3. 
^ Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 131. 

^ Boo-iXtVoi; Tov Ovpapw, Jeremiah, zliv. 17, et seg. See also 
Judges, ii. 13; 1 Samuel, vii. 4; 1 Kings, xi. 5 ; Jeremiah, vii. 18. 
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various parts of Phcenicia and Asia her statues were 
androgynous. Iil either case she was esteemed the 
great productive principle, and as presiding over gene- 
ration. This is explained by Varro, whe says, " Cce- 
lum a quo fiat aliud, Terram de qua fiat."" In that 
system which held love (epai) to be the First Cause, 
he was identified with Aphrodite, who, as before stated, 
was considered androgynous. 

Consistently with the system of viewing as iden- 
tical the divinities of different countries, whenever an 
analogy of attributes or rites was found between them, 
Aphrodite Urania was confounded with Cybele, Juno, 
Ceres, and several other goddesses. In the account of 
the temple and worship of the Syrian goddess at 
Hierapolis,^ after relating the various contradictory 
traditions respecting the orig^ and the nature of the 
divinity venerated therein, Lucian states as his opinion, 
that from her statue and its emblems she appeared 
chiefly to be Hera (Juno), but at the same time she 
had somethii^ of Athene, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, 
Nemesis, the Fates, and particularly of Aphrodite 
Urania. 

Tins explanation of Lucian appears in a great mea- 
sure fanciful; but, from the representation of the 
Syrian goddess on the coins of Hehopolis, she seems 
to have been figured as Cybele or Rhea, and Selene 
(the moon), with whom Aphrodite Urania was com- 
monly identified.^ Appian, in fiict, speaking of the 
same divinity, says, " by some she is called Hera, 

» VaiTO, ia Augiutin. de Civ. Dd, lib. vii. cap. 28. 

" De Dea Syria, cap. 33, torn. iii. p. 476, edit. Reitz. 

" Aphrodite was called Cybele by the HiiygiaDs and Lydians; 
Hesycb. Lex. v. Ki^tifiet, Kvfi^Xilhis 'A^pcyn^iofx Nonnns Dionya, 
lib. xlvtii. V. 696. 
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by Others Aphrodite, and by others held to be Nature, 
the cause of all things through humidity/' ^ The story 
of the passion of Aphrodite for Adonis, and her grief 
at his fatal death, which were commemorated by mys- 
teries, is the same as the fable of Cybele and Attis, 
and of Isis and Osiris, as many ancient authors have 
remarked. 

The present monument was probably executed by 
order of an individual of the Orphic sect, and a pecu- 
liar votary of Aphrodite Urania, who venerated her 
exclusively as the great principle of the creation, and 
the supreme divinity. As such he has given her the 
emblems of Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Artemis, Tyche, 
and other divinities, considered as her subordinate 
ministers, or tjrpes of her extensive power and pro- 
perties. 

Pantheic representations of this kind appear to have 
been little known by the Greeks or by the Romans 
before the time of the first Caesars. They gradually 
came into fashion, chiefly from superstitious motives, 
and were engraved on gems of various kinds, intended 
to serve as amulets as well as seals. Most frequently 
they are of an astronomical nature, and refer to na- 
tivities, and the influence of the planets and heavenly 
bodies over human affairs.^^ 

This figure of Aphrodite,'® though probably a work 
of a comparatively late period, is highly graceful and 
elegant in form, attitude, and general composition, and 
ofiers without doubt the. copy of a production of the 

28 De Bello Parthico, cap. 28. Hatarcb, in Crasso, p. 271. 

^ Sainte Croix, Mystferes da Paganisme, torn. ii. pp. I03> 104, 
edit. Paris, 1817 ; with the notes of Silvestre de Sacy. 

^ A remarkable fig^e of this kind, in silver, formerly belonging 
to R. Payne Knight, is preserved in the British Museum. 
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best period of Grecian art. In fact, we find a figure 
precisely the same on the coins of Aphrodisias of 
Caria,'^ which we may presume to have been a copy 
of one of the statues placed in the temple of the god- 
dess in that city, which, as its name implies, was 
particularly devoted to her worship. The original 
may have been the work of a native artist, as we have 
several remaining sculptures of considerable merit, 
which prove that the arts were successfnlly cultivated 
in that city.^* 

That this figure was intended to represent the 
Aphrodite called Urania, may be inferred, not only 
from the preference which would naturally be given to 
an Asiatic divinity in an Asiatic city, but because we 
find in other coins of Aphrodisias^ an archaic figure 
of Aphrodite, with the polos on her head, and with 
a star and crescent, special symbols of Urania. The 
difference in the manner of representing the divinity 
proceeds from the difierent periods of the execution, as 
there were at Athens two figures of Minerva ; one re- 
sembling a rude log ; the other of ivory and gold, in the 

•^ Haym. Tesor. Britann. torn. ii. p. 93. Pellerin, Peuples et 
Vffles, torn. ii. PI. LXVI. No. 22. 

^ The names of two sculptors of Aphrodisias, Aristeas and Papias, 
are inscribed on one of the marble centaurs of the Capitol ; Fuggini. 
Mus. Capitol, torn. iv. tav. 13, 14. The name of Zeno, another 
sculptor of Aphrodisias, is found on a senatorial statue in the Villa 
Ladovisi, and also on a terminal figure in the Villa Negrini; 
Winckelmann, Stor. dell Arti, torn. ii. p. 370. 

» Haym. Tesor. Brit. tom. ii. tav. 14, n. 32. Pellerin, P. et V. 
tom. ii. PL LXVI. No. 19. Behind the goddess is a female figure 
seated in a great chair ; before it is a vase, probably one of those 
called gardens of Adonis. A coin of the same city, struck under 
Caracalla, represents the same composition, placed within a tetra- 
style Ionic temple or sedicula ; Haym. tom. ii. tav. 15, n. 1 . 
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perfection of beauty, by Phidias. There may, however, 
have been several temples of Aphrodite at Aphro- 
disias, where she was venerated under different epi- 
thets and attributes. 

An inquiry into the origin and progress of the wor- 
ship of Aphrodite in Greece and Grecian colonies is 
a great desideratum, and would be of much utility, not 
only to archaeology, but also to history and philology 
in general, from its connexion with those studies. 

Li consequence of a prize having been founded by 
Count Caylus, several memoirs on this subject were 
submitted to the judgment of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres of Paris.^ Of these, one by 
Larcher, known for his translation of Herodotus, re- 
ceived the prize. Another memoir by I'Abb^ de la 
Chausse was held next in merit, and received the 
accessit. 

These memoirs, which have been printed,^* contain 
many passages from ancient authors, and the descrip- 
tion of a few monuments, but add little information 
with regard to the question itself. Since these essays 
appeared, the great number of ancient monuments 
which have come to light, and the progress which 
archaeological science has made in the interval, furnish 
the means of resuming an inquiry with prospects of 
greater success. Such an undertaking, however, 
should be conducted on a philosophical and critical 
principle, consistently with the general state of science 
at the present day; and especially it should be di- 
vested of the spirit of system, which has pervaded 

^ The prize was founded in 1 754, but the competition only took 
place in 1775. 

^ Larcher, Dissertation, &c. Paris, 1776. De la Chausse; edit. 
Paris, 1776. 
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various past, and still appears in some recent attempts, 
and which, instead of rendering the subject more clear 
and perspicuous, tends to involve it in additional ob- 
scurity. Hence the little esteem in which archaeology 
is generally held. 

In conclusion, two short remarks shall be offered. 
1st. In his description of Elis, Pausanias speaks of 
a brass statue by Scopas, of Aphrodite Pandemos, 
seated on a goat,^ but declines giving any explanation 
of the motives for attributing to her such an extra- 
ordinary emblem. Probably it was from that emblem 
that the epithet of Pandemos was attributed to the 
statue, at the time when Pausanias saw it ; but there 
is reason to think that it was first intended to repre- 
sent the Syrian goddess Urania ; since, in fact, all the 
obscene rites and mysteries celebrated in Greece were 
introduced with her worship. This may be farther in- 
ferred from the proverb jti^ ovpavuiy which is explained 
by ancient grammarians^^ from the goddess riding on a 

goat, Bia TO T^v SeKrjvrfp avr^ hrox^urOiu : Mylitta or 

Aphrodite Urania being, as previously said, no other 
than the moon.^ 

2dly. It is generally supposed that the name of 
Aphrodite given to the goddess alluded to her origin 
and birth from the foam of the sea, ^Ail>po9. This ety- 
mology, however, appears unfounded, and it is fkr 
more probable that the name was known long before. 

In fact, this etymology was unknown to Homer, and 
rests solely on the authority of the Theogony attri- 



^ Pausanias, lib. vi. cap. 25. 

^ Suidse Lexicon, v. Ovpapla ai(. See also Photius. 
^ ^Aarapnfp d* ry« doKc«» ScXijyi/p tfifitvai. Lucian. de Dea Syria, 
cap. 4. 
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buted to Hesiod, but which, as Hermann'^ has proved, 
is a compound of seven or more different theogonies 
strung together, and, for the most part, of a com- 
paratively late age, as is evident from the language, 
the style, and the Orphic doctrines it exhibits. In 
this, as in many other cases, the fable was invented 
in order to account for the name, of which the true 
derivation remains still uncertain. 

» Epistola ad C. D. Olgenium, Hymnorum Homericoram editioni 
Lipsis» 1806, pnemissa. 



X.— REMARKS ON THE ANCIENT MATERIALS OF THE 
PROPYLA AT KARNAC. In a Lsttbr to Sir Garokbr 
Wilkinson. 

bt m. b. pris8b. 
(ReadNoY. 26th, 1840.) 

Monsieur, 

A son passage k Thebes, M. Harris m'a 
communique une lettre dans laquelle vous le chargiez 
de prendre des renseignemens sur les d^moUtions qui 
avaient eu lieu k Kamac depuis votre depart, et de 
copier, s'il en etait temps encore, les l^gendes des an- 
ciens Pharaons qu'on disait couvrir de vieilles pierres 
employees dans ces monumens. Comme j'avais 4t6 
constamment t^moin^ de cette destruction d'^difices, 
respect^s tant de si^cles par le temps et les barbares, 
M. Harris m'a pri^ de vouloir bien vous commu- 
niquer les l^gendes anciennes, recueillies sur les 
debris de ces vieux Edifices, et je m'empresse, Mon- 
sieur, de rdpondre k ses desirs et aux v6tres. 

Trois petits temples situ^s aux alentours du temple 
de Mauth k Kamac, et marques R, O, N, T 4, sur 
votre superbe plan de Thebes, disparurent d'abord 

^ M. Clot Bey, k qui j'6crivi8 k plusieors reprises, fdt le seul qui 
panit s'int^resser au sort de ces monumens. C'est & loi qu*on doit 
la conservation de plusieurs petits tombeauz de Goumah, qu'on 
allait d^truire pour faire de la chauz. 
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pour foumir des mat^riaux k la construction d'une 
salpdtri^re, sans m'ofiiir aucune trace de pierres an- 
tiques, subs^quemment employees dans leur b&tisse. 
Le premier pyl6ne des propyl^es du sud (marqu^ 32 
sur votre plan) subit le mdme sort sans presenter, non 
plus, des d^ris d'^difices plus anciens. 

Ces travaux de demolition paraissaient suspendus, 
quand j'appris deux mois apr^s, h votre habitation de 
Goumah, oii j'etais all^ passer quelques jours, que les 
d^molisseurs avaient recommence avec plus d'ardeur 
que jamais, et que le troisi^me pyl6ne ^tait exploit^ 
comme une nouveUe carri^re. Je me rendis k Kamac, 
et .j'arrivai encore assez k temps, pour sauver de la 
barbarie quelques l^gendes hi^roglyphiques inconnues, 
faible dedommagement de cette majestueuse grandeur 
qui s'en allait k jamais.^ 

Je remarquai d'abord dans la partie orientale du 
pyl6ne qu'on venait d'entamer, deux assises de pierres 
portant des inscriptions hi^ratiques qui me paraissent 
avoir 4t6 trac^es sur le chantier de carri^re; puis de 
tiombreuses pierres provenant d'^difices antdrieurs, et 
couvertes encore de fragmens de l^gendes et de bas- 
reliefs. Les blocs les plus eiev^s portaient les car- 
touches de Amounoph III. (fig. 1 ) ,^ dont le pr^nom, Soleil 
seigneur de justice^ avait ^te ^pargn^, tandis que le nom 

^ Un des ouvriers, employes k ces travaux, me pr^enta ane mesure 
antique en sapin, trouv^e parmi les pierres. EUle est parfaitement 
conserve et divis^ en 14 parties, dont une est subdivis^ en 4 et 
une autre en 2 seulement. Cette mesure, qui approche beaucoup du 
m^tre, a de longueur 1°*'050 ou 3p 5p°** f Anglais, et me parait 6tre 
une cottd^ doubl^e, pour en faciliter I'usage (la coud^ d'EIl^phantine= 
0°^'570). Appliqu^ aux ^fices de Thebes elle correspond parfaite- 
ment aujc principales mesures, et d'apr^s M. Perring les passages 
des pyramides ont exactement, pour largeur, cette mesure antique. 

» Plate III. 
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^tait soigneusement martel^.^ A cdt^ de ces pierres, 
une portion de comiche pr^sentait les cartouches de 
Amoun-Todnkh que tous avez suppose Stre le Danaus 
des Grecs. Enfin, parmi ces l^gendes, se trouvaient 
celles d'un Pharaon inconnu, appel^ Amaun-mes ou 
Amenemes. A en juger par le travail des bas-reliefs, k 
d^faut d'autres indices, ces trois l^ndes paraissent 
appartenir k la mSme p^riode de Fart Egyptien. 

L'autre partie du pyldne dtait compos^e de pierres 
provenant d'un Edifice consacr^ au culte de ATEN-RE, 

J ^^^ ou le soleil, figur^ par un globe d6coT6 de 
1 % I'uraus et duquel divergent de nombreux 
rayons, terminus par des mains qui tiennent altema- 
tivement des emblSmes de la -vie et de la puissance, le 
tau et le sceptre k t6te de coucoupha. La fig. 2 donne 
une l^gende complete de cette divinite qui rappelle les 
attributs de HAR-OERI {aroeris) Voeil bienfaisant du 
soleil. J'ai aussi observe parmi les firagmens de ces 
bas-reliefs, une figure k tfite d'epervier, portant la 
mSme l^gende qu' Aten-re. 

Les pierres employees dans cette partie du pyl6ne, 
^taient de dimensions ^normes, et pour abrdger le 
travail on les divisait au moyen de la poudre. Quand 
j*arrivai sur les lieux, on allait mettre le feu a quelques 
mfiches : je fis suspendre I'operation quelques instans, 
pour dessiner sur un bloc d'environ deux metres de 
longueur, un sphinx submerge dans des rayons d^Aten- 
re (fig. 3) . A peine avais-je termini, que la pierre fiit 
en ^lats, mais heureusement la tSte caract^ristique 

^ Ce fiedt, que j'avais d^jk observe k Gournah, li Silsilis, etc., et 
aaquel je ne saurais donner la m6me interpretation que vou8» est trop 
vaste pour vous en entretenir dans une note, et fera, Monsieur, avec 
quelques autres documens, relatifs k diverses dynasties, le sujet 
d'autres lettres. 
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de ce Pharaon, quoique toute fendiU^, ^tait encore 
assez bien conserv€e poor que j'en pmsse prendre une 
empreinte sur papier mSLch^, d'apr^s laquelle je re* 
touchai mon dessin k loisir. 

Une autre pierre du mSme monument m'a pr^ent^, 
aussi submerge dans des rayons d'Aten-rCy un autre 
Pharaon dont la legende effacee ne laissait plus lire dis- 
tinctement, que le nom d^Amounoph (fig. 5. B). C'est 
sans doute par les cartouches que j'ai retrouv^ ailleurs 
(fig. 5. B') et que dans votre premier ouvrage,* Mon- 
sieur, vous avez plac& comme variantes de Amoun-^ 
ToSnkh, qu'il faut completer les l^gendes de ce Pharaon, 
qui parait avoir pr^c^d^ un autre roi, appele Aten-re 
Bakhan ou Baschan (fig. 5. C), que ChampoUion 
(Lettres au Due de Blacas, page 106) avait range 
trop precipitamment dans la vingti^me dynastie. En 
effet, celui-ci a sculptd quelque fois ses l^gendes sur 
celles de cet Amunoph; t^moin une pierre du dernier 
pyl6ne sur laquelle on remarque ce dernier cartouche 
surcharge. Voy. fig. 5. B'. 

Enfin la plupart des pierres repr^sentaient le Pha- 
raon Bdschan faisant des ofirandes, ou brulant de I'en- 
cens sous les rayons du soleil. J'ai copi^ deux bas- 
reliefs de ce genre, assez complets, mais trop grands 
pour prendre place ici. 

Permettez-moi, Monsieur, de vous communiquer 
quelques reflexions sugg^rees par I'examen attentif des 
demi^res pierres dont je viens de vous entretenir. 
L'invasion des Pasteurs est un fait de grande import- 
ance dans I'histoire de TEgypte, mais except^ un pas- 
sage de Man^thon rapport^ par Jos^phe, tous les autres 
historiens Font pass^ sous silence. Les monumens, 

^ Materia Hieroglyphica, Part II. Plate L 
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various parts of Phoenicia and Asia her statues were 
androgynous. Iir either case she was esteemed the 
great productive principle, and as presiding over gene- 
ration. This is explained by Varro, whe says, " Coe- 
lum a quo fiat aliud, Terram de qua fiat."^ In that 
system which held love (epoos) to be the First Cause, 
he was identified with Aphrodite, who, as before stated, 
was considered androgynous. 

Consistently with the system of viewing as iden- 
tical the divinities of difierent countries, whenever an 
analogy of attributes or rites was found between them. 
Aphrodite Urania was confounded with Cybele, Juno, 
Ceres, and several other goddesses. In the account of 
the temple and worship of the Syrian goddess at 
Hierapolis,^ after relating the various contradictory 
traditions respecting the origin and the nature of the 
divinity venerated therein, Lucian states as his opinion, 
that from her statue and its emblems she appeared 
chiefly to be Hera (Juno), but at the same time she 
had something of Athene, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, 
Nemesis, the Fates, and particularly of Aphrodite 
Urania. 

This explanation of Lucian appears in a great mea- 
sure fanciful; but, from the representation of the 
Syrian goddess on the coins of Heliopolis, she seems 
to have been figured as Cybele or Rhea, and Selene 
(the moon), with whom Aphrodite Urania was com- 
monly identified.^ Appian, in fact, speaking of the 
same divinity, says, ** by some she is called Hera, 

^ Varro, in AugOBtin. de Civ. Dei, lib. vii. cap. 28. 

^ De Dea Syria, cap. 33, torn. iii. p. 476, edit. Reitz. 

^ Aphrodite was caUed Cybele by the Phrygians and Lydians; 
Hesych. Lex. v. Kv/Si^/Sov, Kt^^Xidv^ 'A^poycMuiff: Nonnos Dionys. 
lib. xlviii. v. 698. 
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by others Aphrodite, and by others held to be Nature, 
the cause of all things through humidity." ^ The story 
of the passion of Aphrodite for Adorns, and her grief 
at his fatal death, which were commemorated by mys- 
teries, is the same as the fable of Cybele and Attis, 
and of Isis and Osiris, as many ancient authors have 
remarked. 

The present monument was probably executed by 
order of an individual of the Orphic sect, and a pecu- 
liar votary of Aphrodite Urania, who venerated her 
exclusively as the great principle of the creation, and 
the supreme divinity. As such he has given her the 
emblems of Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Artemis, Tyche, 
and other divinities, considered as her subordinate 
ministers, or types of her extensive power and pro- 
perties. 

Pantheic representations of this kind appear to have 
been little known by the Greeks or by the Romans 
before the time of the first Caesars. They gradually 
came into fashion, chiefly from superstitious motives, 
and were engraved on gems of various kinds, intended 
to serve as amulets as well as seals. Most frequently 
they are of an astronomical nature, and refer to na- 
tivities, and the influence of the planets and heavenly 
bodies over human afiairs.^^ 

This figure of Aphrodite,^® though probably a work 
of a comparatively late period, is highly graceful and 
elegant in form, attitude, and general composition, and 
offers without doubt the. copy of a production of the 

28 De Bello Parthico, cap. 28. Plutarch, in Crasso, p. 271. 

^ Sainte Croix, Myst^res da Paganisme, torn. ii. pp. 103, 104, 
edit. Paris, 1817 ; with the notes of Silvestre de Sacy. 

^ A remarkable figure of this kind, in silver, formerly belonging 
to R. Payne Knight, is preserved in the British Museum. 
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various parts of Phoenicia and Asia her statues were 
androgynous. In either case she was esteemed the 
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he was identified with Aphrodite, who, as before stated, 
was considered androgynous. 

Consistently with the system of viewing as iden- 
tical the divinities of dififerent countries, whenever an 
analogy of attributes or rites was found between them, 
Aphrodite Urania was confounded with Cybele, Juno, 
Ceres, and several other goddesses. In the account of 
the temple and worship of the Syrian goddess at 
Hierapolis,^ after relating the various contradictory 
traditions respecting the origin and the nature of the 
divinity venerated therein, Lucian states as his opinion, 
that from her statue and its emblems she appeared 
chiefly to be Hera (Juno), but at the same time she 
had something of Athene, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, 
Nemesis, the Fates, and particularly of Aphrodite 
Urania. 

This explanation of Lucian appears in a great mea- 
sure fanciful; but, from the representation of the 
Syrian goddess on the coins of Heliopolis, she seems 
to have been figured as Cybele or Rhea, and Selene 
(the moon), with whom Aphrodite Urania was com- 
monly identified.^ Appian, in fact, speaking of the 
same divinity, says, ** by some she is called Hera, 

^ Varro, in Augostin. de Civ. Dei, lib. vii. cap. 28. 

^ De Dea S3rria, cap. 33, torn. iii. p. 476, edit. Reitz. 

^ Aphrodite was caUed Cybele by the Phrygians and Lydians; 
Hesych. Lex. v. Kvfitffios, Kvfiiiki^vs 'A^poytycuiff : Nonnns Dionys. 
lib. zlviii. v. 698. 
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by others Aphrodite, and by others held to be Nature, 
the cause of all thuigs through humidity." ^ The story 
of the passion of Aphrodite for Adonis, and her grief 
at his fatal death, which were commemorated by mys- 
teries, is the same as the fable of Cybele and Attis, 
and of Isis and Osiris, as many ancient authors have 
remarked. 

The present monument was probably executed by 
order of an individual of the Orphic sect, and a pecu- 
liar votary of Aphrodite Urania, who venerated her 
exclusively as the great principle of the creation, and 
the supreme divinity. As such he has given her the 
emblems of Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Artemis, Tyche, 
and other divinities, considered as her subordinate 
ministers, or types of her extensive power and pro- 
perties. 

Pantheic representations of this kind appear to have 
been little known by the Greeks or by the Romans 
before the time of the first Caesars. They gradually 
came into fashion, chiefly from superstitious motives, 
and were engraved on gems of various kinds, intended 
to serve as amulets as well as seals. Most frequently 
they are of an astronomical nature, and refer to na- 
tivities, and the influence of the planets and heavenly 
bodies over human afiairs.^ 

This figure of Aphrodite,'® though probably a work 
of a comparatively late period, is highly graceful and 
elegant in form, attitude, and general composition, and 
ofiers without doubt the. copy of a production of the 

^ De Bello Parthico, cap. 28. Flutarch, in Crasso, p. 271. 

^ Sainte Croiz» Myst^res da Paganisme, torn. ii. pp. 103, 104, 
edit. Paris, 1817 ; with the notes of Silvestre de Sacy. 

^ A remarkable figure of this kind, in silver, formerly belonging 
to R. Payne Knight, is preserved in the British Museum. 
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various parts of Phoenicia and Asia her statues were 
androgynous. Iir either case she was esteemed the 
great productive principle, and as presiding over gene- 
ration. This is explained by Varro, whe says, " Coe- 
lum a quo fiat aliud, Terram de qua fiat."^ In that 
system which held love (epa>«) to be the First Cause, 
he was identified with Aphrodite, who, as before stated, 
was considered androgynous. 

Consistently with the system of viewing as iden- 
tical the divinities of dififerent countries, whenever an 
analogy of attributes or rites was found between them, 
Aphrodite Urania was confounded with Cybele, Juno, 
Ceres, and several other goddesses. In the account of 
the temple and worship of the Syrian goddess at 
Hierapolis,^ after relating the various contradictory 
traditions respecting the origin and the nature of the 
divinity venerated therein, Lucian states as his opinion, 
that from her statue and its emblems she appeared 
chiefly to be Hera (Juno), but at the same time she 
had something of Athene, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, 
Nemesis, the Fates, and particularly of Aphrodite 
Urania. 

This explanation of Lucian appears in a great mea- 
sure fanciful; but, from the representation of the 
Syrian goddess on the coins of Heliopolis, she seems 
to have been figured as Cybele or Rhea, and Selene 
(the moon), with whom Aphrodite Urania was com- 
monly identified.^ Appian, in fact, speaking of the 
same divinity, says, ** by some she is called Hera, 

^ Varro, in Augostin. de Civ. Dei, lib. vii. cap. 28. 

^ De Dea Syria, cap. 33, torn. iii. p. 476, edit. Reitz. 

^ Aphrodite was called Cybele by the Phrygians and Lydians; 
Hesych. Lex. ▼. Kvfiiffiof, Kv/3^Xidvr 'A^poyciw mr : Nonnus Dion]rs. 
lib. xlviii. V. 698. 
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by others Aphrodite, and by others held to be Nature, 
the cause of all things through humidity." ^ The story 
of the passion of Aphrodite for Adonis, and her grief 
at his £Eital death, which were commemorated by mys- 
teries, is the same as the fable of Cybele and Attis, 
and of Isis and Osiris, as many ancient authors have 
remarked. 

The present monument was probably executed by 
order of an individual of the Orphic sect, and a pecu- 
har votary of Aphrodite Urania, who venerated her 
exclusively as the great principle of the creation, and 
the supreme divinity. As such he has given her the 
emblems of Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Artemis, Tyche, 
and other divinities, considered as her subordinate 
ministers, or types of her extensive power and pro- 
perties. 

Pantheic representations of this kind appear to have 
been little known by the Greeks or by the Romans 
before the time of the first Caesars. They gradually 
came into fashion, chiefly from superstitious motives, 
and were engraved on gems of various kinds, intended 
to serve as amulets as well as seals. Most frequently 
they are of an astronomical nature, and refer to na- 
tivities, and the influence of the planets and heavenly 
bodies over human afiairs.^ 

This figure of Aphrodite,'® though probably a work 
of a comparatively late period, is highly graceful and 
elegant in form, attitude, and general composition, and 
oflfers without doubt the. copy of a production of the 

^ De Bello Parthico, cap. 28. Plutarch, in Crasso, p. 271. 

^ Sainte Croix, Mystferes da Paganisme, torn. ii. pp. 103, 104, 
edit. Paris, 1817 ; with the notes of Silvestre de Sacy. 

^^ A remarkahle figure of this kind, in silver, formerly belonging 
to R. Payne Knight, is preserved in the British Museum. 
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various parts of Phcenicia and Asia her statues were 
androg3mous. Iir either case she was esteemed the 
great productive principle, and as presiding over gene- 
ration. This is explained by Varro, whe says, " Coe- 
lum a quo fiat aliud, Terrain de qua fiat."^ In that 
system which held love (epas) to be the First Cause, 
he was identified with Aphrodite, who, as before stated, 
was considered androgynous. 

Consistently with the system of viewing as iden- 
tical the divinities of dififerent countries, whenever an 
analogy of attributes or rites was found between them, 
Aphrodite Urania was confounded with Cybele, Juno, 
Ceres, and several other goddesses. In the account of 
the temple and worship of the Syrian goddess at 
Hierapolis,^ after relating the various contradictory 
traditions respecting the ori^ and the nature of the 
divinity venerated therein, Lucian states as his opinion, 
that from her statue and its emblems she appeared 
chiefiy to be Hera (Juno), but at the same time she 
had something of Athene, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, 
Nemesis, the Fates, and particularly of Aphrodite 
Urania. 

This explanation of Lucian appears in a great mea- 
sure fanciful; but, from the representation of the 
Syrian goddess on the coins of Heliopolis, she seems 
to have been figured as Cybele or Rhea, and Selene 
(the moon), with whom Aphrodite Urania was com- 
monly identified.^ Appian, in fact, speaking of the 
same divinity, says, ** by some she is called Hera, 

^ Varro, in Augostin. de Civ. Dei, lib. vii. cap. 28. 

^ De Dea S3rria, cap. 33, torn. iii. p. 476, edit. Reitz. 

^ Aphrodite was called Cybele by the Phrygians and Lydians; 
Hesych. Lex. v. KvfiffPot, Kv/Si^Xidw 'A^poytrt icv : NonnuB Dionys. 
Ub. zlvui. V. 698. 
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by others Aphrodite, and by others held to be Nature, 
the cause of all things through humidity." ^ The story 
of the passion of Aphrodite for Adorns, and her grief 
at his &tal death, which were commemorated by mys- 
teries, is the same as the fable of Cybele and Attis, 
and of Isis and Osiris, as many ancient authors have 
remarked. 

The present monument was probably executed by 
order of an individual of the Orphic sect, and a pecu- 
liar votary of Aphrodite Urania, who venerated her 
exclusively as the great principle of the creation, and 
the supreme divinity. As such he has given her the 
emblems of Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Artemis, Tyche, 
and other divinities, considered as her subordinate 
ministers, or types of her extensive power and pro- 
perties. 

Pantheic representations of this kind appear to have 
been Uttle known by the Greeks or by the Romans 
before the time of the first Caesars. They gradually 
came into fashion, chiefly from superstitious motives, 
and were engraved on gems of various kinds, intended 
to serve as amulets as well as seals. Most frequently 
they are of an astronomical nature, and refer to na- 
tivities, and the influence of the planets and heavenly 
bodies over human affairs.^ 

This figure of Aphrodite,'® though probably a work 
of a comparatively late period, is highly graceful and 
elegant in form, attitude, and general composition, and 
oflfers without doubt the. copy of a production of the 

28 De Bello Fkothico, cap. 28. Plutarch, in Crasso, p. 271. 

^ Sainte Croix, Mystferes da Paganisme, torn. ii. pp. 103, 104, 
edit. Paris, 1817 ; with the notes of Silvestre de Sacy. 

^ A remarkable figure of this kind, in silver, formerly belonging 
to R. Payne Knight, is preserved in the British Museum. 
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various parts of PhcBnicia and Asia her statues were 
androgynous. Iir either case she was esteemed the 
great productive principle, and as presiding over gene- 
ration. This is explained by Varro, whe says, " Cos- 
lum a quo fiat aliud, Terrain de qua fiat.''^ In that 
system which held love (e/xv^) to be the First Cause, 
he was identified with Aphrodite, who, as before stated, 
was considered androgynous. 

Consistently with the system of viewing as iden- 
tical the divinities of dififerent countries, whenever an 
analogy of attributes or rites was found between them. 
Aphrodite Urania was confounded with Cybele, Juno, 
Ceres, and several other goddesses. In the account of 
the temple and worship of the Syrian goddess at 
Hierapolis,^ after relating the various contradictory 
traditions respecting the origin and the nature of the 
divinity venerated therein, Lucian states as his opinion, 
that from her statue and its emblems she appeared 
chiefly to be Hera (Juno), but at the same time she 
had something of Athene, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, 
Nemesis, the Fates, and particularly of Aphrodite 
Urania. 

This explanation of Lucian appears in a great mea- 
sure fanciful; but, from the representation of the 
Syrian goddess on the coins of Heliopolis, she seems 
to have been figured as Cybele or Khea, and Selene 
(the moon), with whom Aphrodite Urania was com- 
monly identified.^ Appian, in fact, speaking of the 
same divinity, says, ^^ by some she is called Hera, 

^ Varro^ in Augnstin. de Civ. Dei, lib. vii. cap. 28. 

26 De Dea S3rria. cap. 33, torn. iii. p. 476, edit. Reitz. 

^ Aphrodite was called Cybele by the Phrygians and Lydians; 
Hesych. Lex. v. Kvj9i;/3or, Kv/S^Xtdvs 'A^poycycuxr : Nonnns Dionys. 
lib. xlviii. v. 698. 
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by others Aphrodite, and by others held to be Nature, 
the cause of all things through humidity." ^ The story 
of the passion of Aphrodite for Adonis, and her grief 
at his fatal death, which were commemorated by mys- 
teries, is the same as the fable of Cybele and Attis, 
and of Isis and Osiris, as many ancient authors have 
remarked. 

The present monument was probably executed by 
order of an individual of the Orphic sect, and a pecu- 
Uar votary of Aphrodite Urania, who venerated her 
exclusively as the great principle of the creation, and 
the supreme divinity. As such he has given her the 
emblems of Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Artemis, Tyche, 
and other divinities, considered as her subordinate 
ministers, or types of her extensive power and pro- 
perties. 

Pantheic representations of this kind appear to have 
been Uttle known by the Greeks or by the Romans 
before the time of the first Caesars. They gradually 
came into fiaushion, chiefly from superstitious motives, 
and were engraved on gems of various kinds, intended 
to serve as amulets as well as seals. Most frequently 
they are of an astronomical nature, and refer to na- 
tivities, and the influence of the planets and heavenly 
bodies over human affairs.^ 

This figure of Aphrodite,^ though probably a work 
of a comparatively late period, is highly graceful and 
elegant in form, attitude, and general composition, and 
oflfers without doubt the. copy of a production of the 

38 De Bello Pbrthico, cap. 28. Plutarch, in Crasso, p. 271. 

^ Sainte Croix, Myst^res da Paganisme, torn. ii. pp. 103, 104, 
edit. Paris, 1817 ; with the notes of Silvestre de Sacy. 

^ A remarkable figure of this kind, in silver, formerly belonging 
to R. Payne Knight, is preserved in the British Museum. 
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k la quatorzi^me dynastie. Au dire de Jules rAfiicain, 
et aussi d'£u8^be ce furent des PMniciens ; et par 1^ 
il faut peut-6tre entendre les habitans des deserts 
voisinsy entre la Chald^e et le pays de Sabd. Plus 
tard ce furent des pasteurs HelleneSy qui firent une 
nouvelle irruption en Egypte, mais Ton est tent^ d'at- 
tribuer cette nouvelle denomination & la flatterie de 
Man^thon, qui introduisit aussi un Mac^dana dans les 
dynasties Egyptiennes. 

La ressemblance de ces Pharaons avec les habitans 
de TArabie m^ridionale, m^nge de la race Arabe* 
Caucasienne avec la race Ethiopique, I'analogie de leur 
culte avec celui des Hom&rites (Hemyarites) qui occu- 
paient Mariaba ou Sabd^ et adoraient le soleil, en- 
gagent k chercher parmi les ancieus Tobbas^ ou rois 
de r Yemen, le pasteur conquerant qui envahit TEgjrpte. 
L' Arable de temps immemorial^ se partageait en deux 
grandes nations, les Aribah et les Moody ^ et Ton sait 
que ks premiers ont port^ leurs armes en Abyssinie, 
et mSme que les Tobbas, Hemyarites, ou Yemanites 
ont possede ce pays ; et sans compter la grande invasion 
du septi^me si^le de notre ^re, qui changea k jamais 
la destin^e de I'l^ypte, on sait encore que les Arabes 
firent de fr^quentes incursions sur les rives du Nil, 
sous les Pharaons, les Ptolemies, et les C^sars. Enfin, 
c'est plut6t au retour des pasteurs dans leur patrie, 
qu'il faut attribuer I'origine des Edifices et des hypo* 
gees de style Egyptien, existant dans la peninsule, 
qu'aux conqu^tes probl^matiques de S^sostris : les ten* 
tatives infructueuses de plusieurs oonqu^rans Egyp- 
tiens, Perses, et Romains, semblent confirmer le dire 
des Arabes, qu'iLs n'ont jamais €i€ asservis k un chef 
Stranger: " Ni les rois de Perse, ni ceux mSme de 
Mao^oine, malgr^ toute leur puissance, ne purent 
jamais les soumettre," dit Diodore. 
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Quant aux barbares devastations des pasteurs, les 
monumens qui subsistent encore prouvent qu'elles 
sent aussi exag^rees que celles des Perses, qui ^taient 
devenues un sujet de dol^ance pour les vaniteux 
Egyptiens. II est probable au contraire que les pas- 
teurs, comme les conqu^rans Ethiopiens, Perses, Grecs, 
et Remains, au lieu de tout d^truire, ont aussi 6di&6 ; 
et Ton rencontre encore en Egypte des monumens de 
la passag^re domination des Ethiopiens et mSme des 
Penses. Le nom de Cambyse ne se trouve, il est vrai, 
sur aucun temple^ mais celui de Darius se lit, pr^^d^ 
du titre de Dieu bienfaisant sur le temple principal de 
rOasis de Thebes, et le mSme honneur fut aussi accord^ 
k Xerxes le Grand. Si les temples oonsacrds au soleil, 
et les hypogdes ou Ton retrouve le culte d'Aten-re^ 
i^partiennent r^ellement k I'^poque des pasteurs^ leur 
n^gne dut £tre florissant, glorieux, et justifiait sans 
doute ce beau titre de leur l^nde: Rois ^quitablesy 
Rois vivans dans la justice.'' 

En r&um^y les invasions et la domination des pas- 
teurs forment un probl^me historique, qui amene des 
questions trop^ complexes pour trouver une solution 
satisfaisante dans les mat^riaux qu'on possMe aujour- 
dTiui; il faut que de nouveaux faits nous viennent 
k notre aide, pour soulever le voile myst^rieux qui ob- 
scurcit encore cette page de Tantique histoire d'Egypte. 

Mais je m'apper9ois, Monsieur, qu'au lieu d'un post-- 
scriptum que je comptais ^crire, je me suis laiss^ en- 
trainer par le sujet, k vous faire une nouvelle lettre, 

^ Voyez fig, 9 la 16gende complette de Bakhan, laquelle se tra- 
dait : Set et Souten vivant dans la vMt4 au la justice, le seigneur 
du monde {soldi bienfaiteur du monde, aimant le soleil,) le fils du soleil, 
vivant dans la justice, le seigneur des diad^mes ATEN-RA BA- 
KHAN). 
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que je soumets comme 8on annexe, k votre examen 
et k votre indulgence. 

Agr6ez, Monsieur, etc., 

E, Prissb, Arch**. 

P.S. Avant de clorre ce pli, il faut vous signaler une 
erreur qui s'est gliss^ dans ma premiere lettre, k propos 
de la banni^re de Bakhan que j'ai confondue avec une 
autre en la cdpiant de mon calepin. La bannidre que 
j'ai accol^ aux cartouches de Bakhan existe sur des 
pierres €boul^ du quatri^me pyl6ne du sud, et doit 
appartenir k Horus {anamek ou hor nem neb) , ainsi que 
le prouvent les l^gendes des sphinx de Tavenue du sud- 
est ; tandis que la banni^re (fig. 11) sculpt^ sur deux 
pierres encore enclav^es dans Tintdrieur du massif 
oriental y doit appartenir, je pense, k Amounoph ou k 
Bakhan. En effet la l^gende qu'elle contient est bien 
en harmonie avec la devotion sp^iale de ces Pharaons, 
et fait partie des titres du dieu Emphe\ forme de Meoui, 
comme vou§ pouvez le voir ci-dessus, fig. 8 bis. 

NoTB ajoutb'b. — Depuis la redaction de cet article, M. L'H6te 
dans ses Leitres d'Egypte (1840) a pabli6 une banni^re d'Aten-re 
Bakhan qui porte un caract^re d'authenticitd que la mienne n'a pas, 
puisqu'elle se trouve isol^ des cartouches, auxquels je crois qu'elle se 
rapporte. * N^anmoins, je persiste k croire qu'elle appartient k Ba- 
khan ou k Amoun6ph, et Ton sait d'ailleurs que plusieurs Pharaons 
ont adopts successivement ou k la fois diverses banni^res: ainsi 
dans le seul palais de Karnac, Osir^ 1^ porte neuf banni^res diff(6- 
rentes, son fils Ranui^s II, en a huit, Ramses- Meiamoun, sis, &c. &c. 
II r^sulte de ce fedt que les banni^res, loin de caract^riser les Pha- 
raons d'une mani^e plus praise comme I'avance M. L'H6te, les 
d^signent au contraire d'une mani^re si vague, qu'il pourrait exister 
plusieurs sikcles, entre des monumens caract€ris6s seulement par la 
m^me banni^re. Ce sujet sera d6velopp6 dans un autre article. 



XII.— PRESENT STATE OF THE SITES OF ANT^OPOLIS, 
ANTINOE, AND HERMOPOLIS, ON THE BANKS OF THE 
NILE. 

BY T. J. NBWBOLD^ LIEUTBNANT IN TH£ MADRAS ARMT. 

(Read Nov. 26tb, 1840.) 
ANTiEOPOLIS. (Lat. 26^ 55' north). 

Dr. Russell, in his work on Egypt, describes Antaeo- 
polis as presenting in 1813 a portico of a temple 
consisting of three rows, each of six columns, eight 
feet in diameter, and, with their entablatures, sixty- 
two feet high, standing in a thick grove of palm-trees 
close to the Nile, — the columns, architraves, and, 
indeed, every stone in the building, covered with 
hieroglyphics in bas-relief. At the furthest extremity 
of the temple was an immense block of granite, of 
a pyramidal form, twelve feet high, and nine feet 
square at the base, in which a niche was cut seven 
feet ui height, four feet wide, and three deep. From 
the temple a quay extended inland for purposes of 
trade, and to prevent the encroachment of the river. 
The ruins of the temple, when Hamilton visited them 
in 1802, were three hundred feet long; on each side 
of the entrance stood an erect serpent with a mitre on 
its head ; and the frieze comprehended the usual oma- 
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serais tent^ de le faire remonter k cet Amounoph 
ou k Bakhani plut6t qu'k Skhai ou Amoun-T6onkh, 
parceque Bakhan re9oit d6}k rhommage et les tribute 
des mdmes peuples dans I'hypog^ d'un scribe royal, 
nomm^ Raschai a Tell amama, 

L'examen le plus minutieux du pyl6iie de Kartiac 
n'a amen^ aucune d^couverte de Ixodes io^tes, et 
n'a servi qu'& OHistater remploi des pierres d'un petit 
Edifice, d^it le rette des mat&iaux ftit utilise dans les 
deux pylftnee leS plus meridionaux de I'avenue du sud : 
ce qui atteste que oes trois entr^ triomphales fiirent 
AevieA simultan^ment avec les d^ris des mdmes ^ifices. 

Les pierresi employees dans ces trois pylftnes, appar- 
tenaient k deux Edifices diff^rens, mais tons deux de la 
mdme ^poque et eonsacr^ au m^me Dieu, le soleil. 
L'un ^tait de proportion coldssale, k en juger par les 
dimensions des pierres et les fragmens des bas-reliefs, 
dont le style se rapproche de T^poque de Th6utmet III. 
et A^Ammmoph Memwm. Sur ces bas-reliefs Bakhan 
n'a plus le ventre pro^kninent, les formes prcmonc^, 
les traits caratt^ristiquesi qu'on lui voit toujours sur les 
autres monumens de Kamac, ainsi qu'it Touneh-eU 
Gebel et Tell amama (Voy. fig. 6) : ^ on dirait que le 
sculpteur a embelli sa figure, qui ressemble beaucoup 
ici k celle d'Amounoph III. Dans cet Edifice tout co- 
lossal, le soleil sous sa fcNrme la plus sensible, la plus 
^latante, partage avec Phr^ hierocephale (fig. 7), un 
autre Dieu Meou ou Mewi (fig. 8),et Empke-4Mo^ fils 
du soldi® (fig. 8 bis), renoens et les ofirandes des 
Pharaons. 

^ Ce portrait a (^£ copi6 dans la grotte la plus m^ridionak de 
Tell amama, oil le visage de ce Pharaon est parfaitement conserve. . 

^ Cette divinity porte la m^me coiffure qoe Hermes -Trismegiaie, 
Voy. Wilkinson, Materia Hierogfypkica, Plate XXIX. 
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L'autre ^ifiee dont oa retrouve bien plus de d^ris, 
dtait aussi bien plus remarquable sous tous les rap- 
ports, at sans la barbarie des officiers Turcs qui pr&i- 
daient aux travaux, et d^truisaient, brisaient en ^lats, 
k mesure qu'ils d^molissaient, j'aurais peut-dtre pu 
reconstruire de tous les membres ^pars quelque page 
historique, perdue k jamais. Une chose int^ressante h 
noter pour Thistoire de Tarchitecture, c'est la con- 
struction de cet Edifice : k en juger par les bas-reliefs 
qui couvrent les pierres (v. la fig. 5) , ce temple ^tait 
construit d'une mani^re plus r^guli^re que les Edifices 
Egyptiens qui subsistent aujourd'hui, et qui n'ofirent 
pour la plupart, que des assises de hauteurs in^gales, 
composes de pierres de coupes irr^guli^res, dans le 
genre des murs de Volterra. Le petit ^ifioe d'Amou-r 
ndph et de Bakhan ^tait construit en assises de mdme 
hauteuri qui pr^entent altemativement une pierre 
carr^, et une pierre rectangulaire ou barlongue, dans 
ce genre d'appareil appel^ par les Grecs, Diatonous^ 
Le travail des bas-reliefs n'est pas Uch^; il est rude, 
mais le style en est plein de vari^t^, de mouvement et 
de v^rite, en compandson des monotones et fastidieuses 
repr^ntations qui subsistent encore aujourd'hui. L'art 
Egyptien, comme on le sait, n'^tait pas une chose que 
chaque homme traitait k sa fantaisie, et Ton voit ici 
avec plaisir que I'artiste, tout en se modelant sur la 
forme oonsacr^, a souvent ^cout^ la nature et son 
g^nie. Presque toutes les figures sont repr^ent^ de 
profil, mais dans la plupart, le haut du corps, au lieu 
d'etre de face, comme dans les sculptures de la meil- 
leure i^poque, est reprdsente aussi de profil, ce qui 
ajoute encore au m^rite de ces bas-reliefs. Les prStres 
et tous les adorateurs du soleU ont defii positions 
humbles et respectueuses, qu'on ne rencontre jamai3 
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serais tent^ de le faire remonter k cet Amounoph 
ou k Bakhan» plut6t qu'k Skhai ou Amoun-T6onkh, 
parceque Bakhan revolt d6}k rhommage et les tribute 
des mdmes peuples dans Thypog^ d'un scribe royal, 
nommd Raschat k Tell amama. 

L'examen le plus minutieux du pyl6ae de Kartiac 
n'a amen^ aucune d&x>uyerte de Ixodes iii^tes, et 
n'a servi qu'& OHistater Temploi des pierres d'uu petit 
Edifice, dont le reite des mat^riaux Ait utilise dans les 
deox pyldnee led plus m^ridionaux de I'avenue du sud : 
ce qui atteste que oes trois entr^ triomphales fiirent 
€ievies simultan^ment avec les d^ris des monies ^ifices. 

Les pierres, employees dans ces trois pyl6ne8, appar- 
tenaient k deux Edifices difii^rens, mais tous deux de la 
m^ine ^poque et Consacrds au mdine Dieu, le soleiL 
L'un ^tait de proportion coldssale, k en juger par les 
dimensions des pierres et les fragmens des bas-reliefs, 
dont le style se rapproche de T^poque de Tk6}Um^ III. 
et A^Ammmoph Memnon. Sur ces bas-reliefs Bakhan 
n'a plus le ventre pro^tninent, les formes prononc^, 
les traits caract^ristiques, qu'on lui voit toujours sur les 
autres monumens de Kamac, ainsi qu'& Tonneh^eU 
Gebel et Tell amama (Voy. fig. 6) : ^ on dirait que le 
sculpteur a embelli sa figure, qui ressemble beaucoup 
ici k celle d 'Amounoph IIL Dans cet ^ifice tout co- 
lossal, le soleil sous sa forme la plus sensible, la plus 
^latante, partage avec Phr^ hierocephale (fig. 7), un 
autre Dieu Meou ou Meoui (fig. 8),et Emphe-meowi fils 
du s(ddl^ (fig. 8 bis), Tenoetis et les ofirandes des 
Pharaons. 

^ Ce portrait a 6t6 copi6 dans la grotte la plus m^ridionak de 
Tell amama, oil le visage de ce Pharaon est parfaitement conserve. . 

^ Cette divinitd porte la m^me coiffare que HermbS'Trismegiate. 
Voy. Wilkinson, Materia Hierogfypkica, Plate XXIX. 
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L'autre ^fiee dont on retrouve bien plus de d^ris, 
dtait aussi bien plus remarquable sous tons les rap- 
ports, et sans la barbarie des officiers Tares qui pr^i^ 
daient aux travaux, et d^truisaient, brisaient en ^lats, 
h mesure qu'ils d^molissaient, j'aurais peut-dtre pu 
reconstruire de tons les membres ^pars quelque page 
bistorique, perdue k jamais. Une chose int^ressante h 
noter pour Thistoire de rarchitecture, c'est la con- 
struction de cet Edifice : k en juger par les bas-reliefs 
qui couvrent les pierres (v. la fig. 5), ce temple ^tait 
construit d'une mani^re plus r^guli^re que les Edifices 
Egyptiens qui subsistent aujourd'hui, et qui n'offrent 
pour la plupart, que des assises de hauteurs in^gales, 
composes de pierres de coupes irr^guli^res, dans le 
genre des murs de Volterra. Le petit Edifice d'Amou** 
ndph et de Bakhan ^tait construit en assises de mSme 
hauteur, qui pr^entent altemativement une pierre 
carr^, et une pierre rectangulaire ou barlongue, dans 
ce genre d'appareil appel^ par les Grecs, Diatonous. 
Le travail des bas-reliefs n'est pas Uche; il est rude, 
mais le style en est plein de vari^t^, de mouvement et 
de v^rite, en comparaison des monotones et fastidieuses 
repr^ntations qui subsistent encore aujourd'hui. L'art 
Egyptien, comme on le sait, n'^tait pas une chose que 
chaque homme traitait k sa fantaisie, et Ton voit ici 
avec plaistr que I'artiste, tout en se modelant sur la 
forme consacr^, a souvent ^cout^ la nature et son 
g^nie. Presque toutes les figures sont repr^sent^ de 
profil, mais dans la plupart, le haut du corps, au Ueu 
d'etre de face, comme dans les sculptures de la meil- 
leure ^poque, est repr&ente aussi de profil, ce qui 
ajoute encore au m^rite de ces bas-reliefs. Les prStres 
et tons les adorateurs du soleil ont de^ positions 
humbles et respectueuses, qu'on ne rencontre jamais 
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serais tent^ de le feire remonter k cet Amounoph 
ou k Bakhani plut6t qu'^ Skhai ou Amoun-T6onkh, 
parceque Bakhan re9oit d6}k rhommage et les tribute 
des m^mes peuples dans Thypog^ d'un scribe royal, 
nommd Raschai k Tell amama. 

L'examen le plus minutieux du pyl6iie de Kartiac 
n'a amen^ aucune d^couverte de Ixodes io^tes, et 
n'a servi qu'& constater Temploi des pierres d'un petit 
Edifice, A&sA le reste des mat^riaux ftit utilise dans les 
deux pylftnee les plus mdridionaux de Tavenue du sud : 
ce qui atteste que oes trois entr^ triomphales furent 
^ev^ simultan^ment avec les d^ris des mdmes ^ifices. 

Les pierresy employees dans ces trois pyl6ne8| appar* 
tenaient k deux Edifices difii^rens, mais tons deux de la 
mdme ^poque et consacr^ au m^me Dieu, le soleil. 
L'un ^tait de proportion oolossale, k en juger par les 
dimensions des pierres et les frs^gmens des bas-reliefs, 
dont le style se rapproche de T^poque de TMutmea III. 
et A^Anunmoph ikfemnon. Sur ces bas-reliefs Bakhan 
n'a plus le ventre pro^tninent, les formes prononc^, 
les traits caratt^ristiquesi qu'on lui voit toujours sur les 
autres monumens de Kamaci ainsi qu'& Touneh-eU 
Gebel et Tell amama (Voy. fig. 6} : ^ on dirait que le 
sculpteur a embelli sa figure, qui ressemble beaucoup 
ici k celle d'Amounoph III. Dans cet Edifice tout co- 
lossal, le soleil sous sa forme la plus sensible, la plus 
^latante, partage avec Phr^ hierocephale (fig. 7), un 
autre Dieu Meou ou Meoui (fig. 8), et Emphe^meovi fils 
du soleil^ (fig. 8 bis), I'encetis et les ofirandes des 
Phamons. 

^ Ce portrait a 6t^ copi^ dans la grotte la plos m6ridionale de 
Tell amama, oti le visage de ce Pharaon est parfaitement conserve. . 

^ Cette divinity porte la m^me coiffure que Hermes -Trismegigte, 
Voy. Wilkinson, Materia Hieraglypkica, Plate XXIX. 
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L'autre ^fice dont on retrouve bien plus de d^ris, 
dtait aussi bien plus remarquable sous tons les rap- 
ports, et sans la barbarie des officiers Turcs qui pr&i- 
daient aux travaux, et d^truisaient, brisaient en Eclats, 
k mesure qu'ik d^molissaient, j'aurais peut-dtre pu 
reconstruire de tous les membres ^pars quelque page 
historique, perdue k jamais. Une chose intdressante h 
noter pour Thistoire de rarchitecture, c'est la con- 
struction de cet Edifice : h, en juger par les bas-reliefs 
qui couvrent les pierres (v. la fig. 5) , ce temple ^tait 
construit d'une manidre plus rdguli^re que les Edifices 
Egyptiens qui subsistent aujourd'hui, et qui n'offrent 
pour la plupart, que des assises de hauteurs in^gales, 
composes de pierres de coupes irr^guli^res, dans le 
genre des murs de Volterra. Le petit ^ifice d'Amou* 
ndph et de Bakhan ^tait construit en assises de mSme 
hauteur, qui pr^entent altemativement une pierre 
carr^, et une pierre rectangulaire ou barlongue, dans 
ce genre d'appareil appel^^ par les Grecs, Diatotwus. 
Le travail des bas-reliefs n'est pas yche; il est rude, 
mais le style en est plein de varidt^, de mouvement et 
de v^rite, en comparaison des monotones et fastidieuses 
representations qui subsistent encore aujourd'hui. L'art 
Egyptien, comme on le sait, n'^tait pas une chose que 
chaque homme traitait k sa fantaisie, et Ton voit ici 
avec plaisir que I'artiste, tout en se modelant sur la 
forme consacr^, a souvent ^cout^ la nature et son 
g^nie. Presque toutes les figures sont repr^ent^es de 
profil, mais dans la plupart, le haut du corps, au lieu 
d'etre de face, comme dans les sculptures de la meil- 
leure i^poque, est reprdsente aussi de profil, ce qui 
ajoute encore au m/^rite de ces bas-reliefs. Les prStres 
et tous ks adorateurs du soleil ont de^ positions 
humbles et respectueuses, qu'on ne rencontre jamais 
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serais tent^ de le feire remonter k cet Amounoph 
ou k Bakhaoi plut6t qa'k Skhai ou Amoun-T6onkh, 
parceque Bakhan revolt d6)k rhommage et les tribute 
des mdmes peuples dans I'hypog^e d'un scribe royal, 
nommd Raschai k Tell amama. 

L'examen le plus minutieu3c du pyl6ne de Kartiac 
n'a amen^ aucune d^couverte de Ixodes in^tes, et 
n'a servi qu'& OHUStater I'emploi des pierres d'un petit 
Edifice, dont k rette des mat^riaux ftit utilisi^ dans les 
deox pylAnes les plus mdridioaaux de Tavenue du sud : 
oe qui atteste que ces trois entries triomphales furent 
Aev4e8 simultan^ment avec les d Aris des mSmes ^ifices. 

Les pierres, employees dans ces trois pyl6ne8, appar- 
tenaient k deux Edifices diiOS^rens, mais tous deox de la 
mdme ^poque et c^usacr^ au inline Dieu, le soleil. 
L'un ^tait de proportion ooldssale, k en juger par les 
dimensions des pierres et les fragmens des bas-reliefs, 
dont le style se rapproche de I'^poque de ThotUme^ III. 
et d' Amounoph Memnon. Sur ces bas-reliefs Bakhan 
n'ia plus le ventre pro^tninent, les formes prononc^, 
les traits carattdristiques, qu'on lui voit toujours sur les 
autres monumens de Kamac, ainsi qu'& Touneh-el^ 
Gebel et Tell amama (Voy. fig. 6) : ^ on dirait que le 
sculpteur a embeUi sa figure, qui ressemble beaucoup 
ici k celle d'Amounoph III. Dans cet Edifice tout co- 
lossal, le soleil sous sa forme la plus sensible, la plus 
^latante, partage avec Phr^ hierocephale (fig. 7), un 
autre Dieu Meou ou Meoui (fig. 8),et Empke-meoui fils 
du soldi ^ (fig. 8 bis), Tencens et les ofirandes des 
Pharaons. 

* Ce portrait a ^t^ copi6 dans la grotte la plus m^ridionale de 
Tell amama, oh le visage de ce Pharaon est parfaitement conserve. . 

^ Cette divinity porte la mSme coiffure que Hermbs-Triamegiste, 
Voy. Wilkinson, Materia HierogUfpJuca, Plate XXIX. 
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L'autre ^ifiee dont on retrouve Men plus de d^ris, 
^tait aussi bien plus remarquable sous tous les rap- 
ports, et sans la barbarie des officiers Turcs qui pr^si- 
daient aux travaux, et d^truisaient, brisaient en Eclats, 
k mesure qu'ils d^molissaient, j'aurais peut-6tre pu 
reconstruire de tous les membres ^pars quelque page 
historique, perdue & jamais. Une chose intdressante h 
noter pour Thistoire de rarchitecture, c'est la con- 
struction de cet Edifice : & en juger par les bas-reliefs 
qui couvrent les pierres (v. la fig. 5), ce temple ^tait 
construit d'une mani^re plus r^guli^re que les Edifices 
Egyptiens qui subsistent aujourd'hui, et qui n'offrent 
pour la plupart, que des assises de hauteurs in^gales, 
composes de pierres de coupes irr^guli^res, dans le 
genre des murs de Volterra. Le petit ^ifice d'Amou-r 
ndph et de Bakhan ^tait construit en assises de mdme 
hauteur, qui pr&entent alternativement une pierre 
carr^, et une pierre rectangulaire on barlongue, dans 
ce genre d'appareil appeli^ par les Grecs, Diatonow, 
Le travail des bas-reliefs n'est pas l^ch^; il est rude, 
mais le style en est plein de vari^t^, de mouvement et 
de v^rite, en comparaison des monotones et fastidieuses 
repr^ntations qui subsistent encore aujourd'hui. L'art 
Egyptien, comme on le sait, n'^tait pas une chose que 
chaque homme traitait k sa fantaisie, et Ton voit ici 
avec plaisir que I'artiste, tout en se modelant sur la 
forme consacr^, a souvent ^cout^ la nature et son 
g^nie. Presque toutes les figures sont repr^ent^es de 
profil, mais dans la plupart, le haut du corps, au lieu 
d'etre de face, comme dans les 8culptiu*es de la meil- 
leure ^poque, est repr^sente aussi de profil, ce qui 
ajoute encore au m£nte de ces bas-reliefs. Les prdtres 
et tous les adorateurs du soleil ont dei^ positions 
humbles et respectueuses, qu'on ne rencontre jamais 
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the catalogue of the reserved collection of the P. de 
Canino ;' and a third in the Annali^ of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of Rome. On all of these, Hercules, 
under his usual attributes, attacks the rerpaopov ^aa- 
fjM * ToupoVf vomiting blood or water like the Chedyas^ 
on the coins of Aluntium in Sicily. The present 
offers a scene totally different; Hercules (^H/mmcXcW) 
having unsuccessfully with his club attacked the first 
form assumed by the river god, has thrown aside his 
weapon, and rushes unarmed to grapple with the new 
apparition. The Achelous CAxeKoiosi) has assumed the 
shape of a large fish, terminating above in the bust of 
a man, still retaining the horn and ear of a bull, with 
features very different from those of the hero. Their 
attitude recalls to mind an athletic contest ; the right 
arm of Hercules presses the throat of the Achelous, 
while his left bears down upon the horn, in order to 
bend him to the earth. The Achelous is on the 
defensive, endeavouring with his hands to remove the 
grasp of his opponent. The composition, perhaps 
imitated from the monomachia of Hercules and 
Triton, shows that the artist has either followed some 
particular tradition, or else alludes to the character of 
the Achelous as a river. In the opening scene of the 
Trachiniae the poet makes Dejanira exclaim — 

Myrforrip ^ yiip ^v fUH irorofi^g, 'A;(rX^oy Xryo», 
*0£ fi «p Tpitrtp fiop<f>aia'tp c^rci narp6t, 

^ Deecription d'une Collection de Vases peinta, &c. ; provenanU 
des fouillee de rEtrurie, par J. de Witte. 8vo. Paris, 1837. No. 
92. Cf. n. I. 

^ Gerhard. Rapp. Vole. n. 369. Berlins Antike Bildwerke, Noa. 
661 and 669. Cf. MiUin Vases ii. 10. 

^ Siasertetion of M. L. Ulrichs, 1839, p. 265-71. 

' Mionnet, vol. i. p. 219. 

^ Sophocl. ed. Brunck^ Nevias, Svo. Lips. 1831. Bovwp^pa avrf 
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^trfty cVapy^ raupot S^or alSkos 
LpaK»v ikutr^ JXXor* aj^fttUf Kurtig 
'bovKpnpas? 

Since the assumption of the form of a buU is attested 
by all the ancient authorities, and no mention occurs 
of more than three changes of the river god in any, 
it is evident that the fish replaces the snake ; and the 
action so strictly agrees with the description of Ovid,^ 
as hardly to leave any doubt upon this point : 

Dixerat, et summo digitomm vinciila coUo 

Injicit. Angebar, eea gpittura forcipe pressus : 

PoUidbusque meas pugnabam evellere fauces ; 

Sic quoque devicto restabat tertia tauri 

Forma trucis. Metam. ix. 77-89. 

I have already elsewhere observed that the artists, 
in order to avoid any equivoque between this myth 
and that of Theseus and the Minotaur, seldom, if ever, 
represented the Achelous *® with a bull's head and 
human body, an opinion which admits of some re- 
striction ; and the changes are not arbitrary, but analo- 
gous to the types of other rivers on works of Greek 
art. The bull with a human head, for example, 
{hfopyiis ravposi) is similar to the Gelas on the coins 
of Gela, to the Chedyas on those of Aluntium, to the 
Sebethus on those of NeapoUs, as has already been 
ingeniously pointed out by Mr. Millingen, — a fact 



«rp^<r«Mra Kal ytptii^ dfjuJHkatf^s, 1117701 rf pofim^v cWXi^fi/ivpovcrai rov 
ynwiov. Not. apud evnd. Fhilostrat. Some editions of this play 
read rotr^ instead of icvni, and BovKpaifof instead of Bcvwpt^pot. 

^ Cf. also Fhilostrat. Imag. c. iv. 

* The order of the changes in Ovid differs from the version of 
Sophocles ; and if Ovid's is the Graeco- Italian version, the vase 
under consideration represents the river assuming his last type. 

w> Num. Chronicle, vol. i. p. 222. Cf. Miiller. C. O. Arch, der 
Kunst. 642. 
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not unnoticed by the ancients,^ ^ although the assigned 
reason, that they indicated the roaring of the stream/^ 
may admit of considerable doubt. The connexion of 
bulls with marine deities is also traced in the story 
of Jupiter and Europa, who strangely crosses the sea 
with facility under this form, and in the change of 
Proteus ^^ into the same animal. The form of a 
snake, although not restricted to sea gods, as in the 
instances of Zeus Sabazios'^ and ^sculapius,^^ yet 
finds its parallel in the metamorphoses of Proteus and 
Thetis, while the explanation proposed for rivers as- 
suming such a type, to indicate the obliquity of their 
course, does not explain why Thetis, not a river biit 
a sea goddess, should have undergone the same change. 
.Now the earlier coins of Gela in Sicily, which repre- 
sent the Gelas '^ as a human-headed bull, are replaced 
by the more recent currency, in which the same river 
is represented as a youthful head with a pair of di- 
minished horns, the whole surrounded by fishes, — a 
type connecting the rivers with Pan, the Satyrs, or 
the Fauns, and the young Sileni. On the altar of 
Oropus the Achelous was allied with Pan, and in one 
instance he punished in a pecuUar manner the nymphs 
who neglected to worship him along with the rustic 
deities. The poets drawing their inspiration from 



" SfjMs dc of TifM&vrtf avTOVs Koi rii ayakfiora a{rr&p ipyaC6fitvoi, ol ftiv 
av^pwjrofJL6p<l>ovs Ifywrayro, ol dc fi6€iv fl^os aifrois n^puBrfKoy. JEliaxi de 
Animal, ii. xxxiii. Cf. Horat. Od. iv. 14. Sic tauri/omUs volvitur 
Aufidas. 

" Homer, ♦. 237. Strabo, x. ^ Ovid, Met. viii. 734. 

'^ Clemens Alex. Protrept. Cf. Said, et Harpocrat. in voce. Diod. 
.Sic. IV. 1* Ovid, Met. xv. 622 et seqq. 

'^ Cf* alBO the Selinas. Pellerin. Rec. cxi. 60, the Hypsas, Cast. 
Lxv. 4, 5, 3, 8, &c. ; the Amenanos, idem, xxiii, 14. 
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piclbrial sources have consequently blended with the 
myth the two grades of form which the arts of painting 
and sculpture adopted at different epochs ; and it would 
appear that the rivers primevally identified with the 
sea deities were, owing to a more pleasing adaptation 
of their types, subsequently confounded with the rustic 
or telluric gods ;^^ and the countenance of the Achelous 
on the present vase is apparently modelled on that 
of the Satyrs*® and the Centaurs. The artist here 
has considered the Achelous like Triton, Scylla, and 
the Phoenician Oannes or Dagon, following the earlier 
and best attested mythology, which makes him the 
son of Oceanus *• and Gaia, or Tethys,*^ a genealogy 
probably invented after the Doric invasion; and the 
whole story was introduced into the Heracleid to 
indicate the progress of the Dorians towards the Pelo- 
ponnese, the name of the Achelous having superseded 
the older and probably Pelasgic name of Thoas ^^ con- 
ferred upon this river. As is the case with all large 
rivers, sea fishes^ frequently ascended the Achelous to 

^^ Cf. nets deposited in the temple of Pan. Zosim. — pisciculi 
of!ered for the souls of the living on the area Volcani at Rome, 
during the g^mes of those fishermen whose produce was not hrought 
into the macellom. Fest. lib. xiv. sub vocibus Piscatorii ludi. 
Ovid, Fast. ii. 4S. 

IS Vultus Achelous agrestet 

£t lacerum comu mediis ci4>at abdidit undis. 

Ovid, Met. ix. 96-7. 

^ HecatKus apud Natalem Comitem, vii. 2. 
» Hesiod, Theog. 340. 

^ Strabo, x. Stephan. Byzantin. voce, "ExaXciro dc Odor 6 wtnuftjit. 
Cf. Thucyd., who calls the river &o\€p6t, 

^ 'Awa^coMTi dt ^s avT^v teal ol &aKaavuH t&p t;(^iM»r, &C. /idXurra M 

Pausan. Messeniac. 
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a consideraUe distance, and the manner in which it 
inundated the coantry near its mouth perhaps gave 
rise to the local tale of the Acl^lous being the son of 
Ocean. No form indeed could be more suitable to 
the myth, or to the difficulty of the victory, than the 
representatiOQ of the eldest son of Ocean assuming the 
•shape of a dolphin, that of his marine brethren, in 
order, if unsuccessful, to plunge into his stream and 
regain the bosom of his father Ocean, or, enveloping 
the hero in the ample folds of his scaly form, bear 
him like Eros^ on the dolphin, and immerse him in 
his own waters; whilst, according to the historical 
interpretation of Strabo, it would answer to the re- 
sistance offered by the returning sea at the mouth oi 
the river to the dykes by which he bound him, as the 
bull or mountain-torrent roaring and foaming to the 
ocean, as the serpent winding his stream along the 
valleys, debouching its waters into the Ionian sea. 
The horn of the Achelous broken off during the con- 
test was presented to CEneus^ king of Calydon, the 
^ther of Dejanira, by the victor, and became the 
origin of the cornucopise,^ a common type on the 
currmcy of Acamania.^ The Achelous subsequently 
became a poetical ^ term for water, probably from the 
veneration in which the river was held at Dodona, and 
from the injunction of the oracle to employ its waters 
in all sacred purposes, — an attempt to exalt their own 
river above every other in Greece. 

^ Clarac. Mu8e6 de Sculpt. Ant. PI. 646, No. 1468. This 
beaatifal little etatue ifl in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. 

« Ovid, Met. ix. 88. 

^ £ekheU Vet. Num. Anec. Acam. 

^ Cf. ServiuB ad Georgic. i. 9. 'AxcX^v mraii^t *ApiuMu Ka\ ww 
vd«tp ourw Xrytrai. Ephorus in Macrob. lib. v. 
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The same subject of the monomachia of Hercules 
and the Achelous appeared on the bas-reliefs or statues 
of cedar-wood plated with gold in the treasury of 
the people of Megara at Elis,^^ and on the throne 
of Bathycles at Amyclae.^ Pausanias gives no details 
of the statues transferred to the Heraion, but they 
appear to have represented a monomachia^ arranged 
for an aStos or pediment, and, like many of these 
works of art, suggested from a contest of the stadion. 
In it Zeus might be supposed to represent the bra- 
beutes, Dejanira the athlon or prize, Athenaia the 
paidotribos of Hercules, and Ares^ performing the 
43ame oflSce for the Achelous. The same river in 
alliance with other telluric gods appeared on the penta- 
gonal altar at Oropus, and an altar was dedicated 
to him at Megara,^^ where water had rushed out of the 
earth. Above this part of the vase is faiHf> . . . hrola^ 
the name of the maker. The reverse offers a scene 
conmionly found on the fictile vases. A Satyr, en- 
tirely naked, but crowned with ivy, plays on the 
double flute {irKarfUwKos) before one of the female com- 
panions of the Dionysiac cortege. He accompanies the 
tune with the motion of the left leg, perhaps dancing. 
The Bacchanal has on her head a mitra, crowned with 

^ Zcvff dc tvTfASa Koi 17 AritaP€ipa icoi 'A^cX^r ital 'HpoxX^r ecmv, 
"Apfl^ re rf 'AxcXu^ fiotfB&w, Elonjcct dc cat *ABrjpatas SyaXfjM Srt o^ou 
rf 'H/MucXet irvfifMxof. P&U8. Eliac. lib. vi. cap. xix. ed. Siebelis. 
Noticed by Mr. Millingen in his Dissertation. 

^ Pans. Lacon. lib. iii. xviii. nfiroiVo* ^ Koi ^ vp^s 'AxcXfoy 
'HpaicKfcvs ndhf. 

^ Pans. Att. lib. i. Cf. Sophocles, Trach. he, cit., where Ju* 
piter is called Zm 6yApu}s. Pans. Lac. loe. cU. 

^ One tradition made the ancient name of the Achelons Tliestius« 
from a son of Ares (Mars) and Pisidice. Flntarch. de Flnm. 

" Paus. Att. lib. I. 
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ivy, and is clad in ample drapery, over which is thrown 
the nebris. In her right hand she holds a branch 
of laurel or myrtle, and with her left shakes a pair 
of castanets (KporaXa) to the time. Behind her is 
written a name, Oreithyia {'Opet$vi4$) , either that of a 
Bacchanal having the same name as the daughter 
of Erechtheus, or the (moX^) fair lady to whom the vase 
may have been presented. * The Satyr Comus is occa- 
sionally depicted playing on the double flute. 




XIV.— ON AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SIGNET RING OF 

GOLD. 



BT JOSEPH BONOMI, K8Q. 



(Read March 25, 1841.) 



I BEG to lay before the Royal Society of Literature an 
impression and drawing of an ancient Egyptian signet 
ring of gold, which was purchased in Cairo, a. d. 
1825, by Lord Ashbumham. In the spring of the 
same year his lordship embarked a valuable collection 
on board a brig he had chartered in Alexandria to 
convey his heavy baggage to Smyrna, but which 
was attacked and pillaged by Greek pirates, who 
sold their booty in the island of Syra. The ring 
then became the ph)perty of a Greek merchant, 
in whose possession it remained till within these 
three years, when it was sold at Constantinople, and 
brought to this country about ten months ago. It 
has since passed through my hands to the former 
possessor. 

The recent adventures of this curious piece of 
Egyptian art can be well authenticated ; and although 
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the same kind of evidence cannot be brought to bear 
on its more remote history, yet we may conjecture 
from that evidence pecuUar to Egyptian antiquities 
that it belonged to the age of Thothmes III. 

There is another and still more conclusive evidence, 
that of style y which in this specimen appears so com- 
pletely in accordance with the evidence of the name, 
that there can be no hesitation in attributing this ring 
to that period of Egyptian history. 

In the winter of 1824 a discovery was made in 
Sakkara, of a tomb enclosing a mummy entirely cased 
in solid gold,^ (each Umb, each finger of which, had 
its particular envelope inscribed with hieroglyphics,) 
a scarabaeus attached to a gold chain, a gold ring, and 
a pair of bracelets of gold, with other valuable relics. 

This account was wrested from the excavators d coups 
de bdton administered by Mohammed Defterdar Bey ; 
by which means were recovered to Sig*. Drovetti, (at 
whose charge the excavation was made,) the scara- 
baeus and gold chain, a fragment of the gold envelope, 
and the bracelets, now in the Leyden Museum, which 
bear the same name as this ring. 

From the circumstance of the bracelets bearing the 
same name as this ring, and from the word Pthah, the 
name of the tutelar divinity of Memphis, (of which 
city Sakkara was the necropolis,) being also inscribed 
upon it, there is Uttle doubt it was found in that place, 
and, from the confession of the Arabs, a great pro- 
babiUty that it came out of the same excavation. 

The discovery of so much gold in a single tomb, 
which, from the nature of the ornaments, must have 

^ A specimen of this kind of envelope (of silver) may be seen in 
the British Museum. 
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belonged to the Pharaoh himself or to a distinguished 
officer of his household, accords well with Mr. Cory's 
System of chronology, which places the death of the 
patriarch Joseph in the twenty-first year of the rdgn 
of Thothmes III., at which period the treasury of 
Pharaoh must have been well stored with the precious 
material of these ornaments, accumulated by the pru- 
dent administration of the patriarch. Assuming, there- 
fore, that Mr. Cory's system is correct, this ring may 
be regarded not only as an excellent specimen of that 
kind called Tab&t roDD (a word still used in Egypt to 
signify a stamp or seal), but also as resembling in 
every respect, excepting the name, the ring which 
Pharaoh put on the hand of Joseph. ' 

In Sir Gardner Wilkinson's work on the * Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,' is a repre- 
sentation of a ceremony, not unfrequently engraved in 
the sepulchres of Gouma and elsewhere, that irre- 
sistibly reminds us of what took place at the first 
interview the patriarch had with the Pharaoh, as 
recorded in Genesis xli. 42.^ An excellent example 
of the same ceremony is among the casts lately pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Robert Hay, Esq., 
taken from the small temple of Kalabsha (Beit El- 
wali). In all these representations, the minute ac- 
cordance of the sculptures with the sacred text is so 
very remarkable, that there is reason to believe, what 
is recorded of Joseph took place also at the present- 
ation of persons who were elected to fill important 
offices " in Pharaoh's household among the sons of 
Pharaoh," ^ — a phrase no less in exact correspondence 



^ See Plate 80, second series. ^ 1 Kings xi. 20. 
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with the hieroglyphical legends accompanying these 
representations. 

The vesture of fine linen being adjusted, the servants 
pf Pharaoh are placing a necklace on the elected 
officer, which, in this examplci from one of the 
tombs of Gouma, he seems to be fastening over that 
particular kind of ornament for the neck, which, in 
every instance, resembles the engraving, and seems to 
correspond perfectly with the idea conveyed by the 
word Revid Til/ 

No representation, however, has been found among 
the sculptures, of the king giving a ring to any of his 
subjects ; and it may be gathered from the particular 
manner in which it is recorded that Pharaoh ^gave his 
own ring to the patriarch, that it was a mark of dis- 
tinction no less unusual than was the extraordinary 
circumstance that gave rise to it; although at the 
same time there is every reason to beUeve, that the 
ratifying of a document by impressing the seal was no 
less the practice in the time of the Pharaohs than it 
is at this moment all over the East, and for that 
purpose this kind of ring is admirably designed. 

It may be interesting to observe, that the ancient 
way of affixing the seal must have differed from the 
present mode, which is performed by blacking the 
surface of the stone or metal on which the characters 
are engraved, and transferring them by this means to 
the paper ; for it will be evident that all the minute 
detail within the contour of the characters, would be 
entirely lost in the modem practice; and as papyri 
have been found with the seal impressed on a lump of 

4 11T — a wreath chain or wreathen collar for the neck. F^k- 
horst's Hehrew and English Lexicon* edition 1823, page 567. 
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prepared clay fixed on the knot of the tape by 
which the volume was fastened, of which the hiero- 
glyphic for Book IIVIS^fffxTTTI seems to be a repre- 
sentation, besides numberless instances in painting and 
sculpture of bags sealed in like manner, it is g, 
reasonable to suppose that the seal was attached r\ 
to the document in some such way, or that the 
papyrus may have been rendered capable 
of receiving an impression by some pro- 
cess hke that which was used to impress 
hieroglyphics on the leather bands that 
are found on certain mummies, examples 
of which may be seen in th^ British Mu- 
seum. 

It is observed by Mr. Birch, that titles similar to 
those of the ring occur on the north side of the obelisk 
of St. John Lateran at Rome, and on the obelisk at 
Kamac.^ 

« 

The obelisk referred to at Kamac is the representa- 
tion sculptured in basso-relievo, on a waU behind the 
granite sanctuary of the great temple : it is among 
the ofierings made to the temple by the king. 

* See Burton's Ezcerpta Hieroglypbica, Flate XXIX. 




XV.— ON THE SUPPOSED SITES OP THE ANCIENT 

CITIES OF BETHEL AND AI. 

BY THX RBV. BOBSRT WOOLMBR COBT, M.A. 

(Read Feb. 13, 1840.) 

The position of these two celebrated cities of the Holy 
Land has often been mentioned by travellers, but as 
yet, I think, never satisfactorily established ; owing, in 
some instances, to the few books of reference to which 
the traveller is necessarily restricted, and, in others, to 
that actual or supposed limitation of time, which in- 
duces him to investigate only what he considers the 
most interesting parts of the Holy Land, whilst he 
hurries over the sites of other cities without any men- 
tion of them, or, at the most, with some crude specu- 
lation upon their former name and importance. Such 
has been in an eminent degree the fate of the ancient 
renowned cities of Bethel and Ai, although lying 
nearly in the high road from Nablous to Jerusalem, 
and within a short distance only of the Holy City. 
Maundrell, who published the most accurate modem 
account of Palestine which we possess, even up to 
the present time, merely mentions Bethel in a cursory 
manner, as near a ruined village and monastery about 
one hour distant from Cinga. *' In this very place or 
hereabouts,*' he says, ** Jacob's Bethel is supposed to 

VOL. IV. I 
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have been ;" ^ and he is followed by Dr. Clarke and 
many other learned travellers, whose short stay in 
Palestine prevented them from examining into the 
truth of this supposition. 

From this supposed site of Bethel, we find by Maun- 
drell's Journal that it took him five hours and fifty 
minutes to reach Jerusalem ; or, according to the 
common rate of traveUing, the distance would be 
seventeen miles and a half between the two cities. 

Leaving these indefinite speculations, and turning to 
the Bible^ we find that Bethel was a city of the tribe 
of Benjamin, and in the north-west part of their allot- 
ment. In Joshua xviii. 13-16, the north border of 
the tribe of Benjamin is described as ending in the 
wilderness of Bethaven : *^ and the border went over 
from thence toward Luz, to the side of Luz (which 
is Bethel), southward, . . . and to Kirjath-baal, which is 
Kirjath-jearim ; this is the west quarter : and the south 
quarter was from the end of Kirjath-jearim, and the 
border went out on the west, . . . and descended to the 
valley of Hinnom, to the side of Jebusi on the south." 

And Josephus says, " As to the Benjamites, their 
lot fell so that its length reached from Jordan to 
the sea, but in breadth it was bounded by Jerusalem 
and Bethel ; and this lot was the narrowest of all." ^ 
The breadth of this lot at the east end was from the 
north side of Jericho to the '^ north bay of the salt sea 
at the south end of Jordan." — ^Joshua xviii. 12. 19. 

Jericho was situated close beneath the mountain 
Quarantania (the grottoes in which hill I believe to 
have been the sepulchres of the former inhabitants 
before they were used by the hermits), and the dis- 

^ Maundrell's Journey from Aleppo to Jenualem, March 25. 
^ Joseph. Antiq. lib. v. cap. 1, 22. 
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tance hence to the nort& bay of the salt sea is about 
two hours and twenty mmutes^ or seven miles, which 
appears to be the probable general breadth of the land 
of the tribe of Benjamin, including both Bethel and 
Jerusalem ; — an opinion which is confirmed by Euse- 
bins, who says that '' Ramah lay six miles north of 
Jerusalem over-agamst Bethel/' ^ 

About this distance, then, from Jerusalem to the 
north, ^^ in a rude stony country," which yielded 
Maundrell the sight of '* several old ruined villages," 
we must look for the positions of the cities of Bethel 
and Ai, which have been so frequently passed by pil- 
grims joumejdng to Jerusalem as '' insignificant ruins 
either of ancient buildings or modem villages ; but had 
they been of more importance," Dr. Clarke continues, 

' That Eaaebius was right in supposing Ramah to be about this 
distance from Jerusalem, is confirmed in a remarkable manner in the 
19th chapter of Judges. We find that the father of the Levite's 
concubine dwelt in Bethlehem-Judah, which is about four miles 
south of Jerusalem. " When the man rose to depart, his father-in- 
law, the damsel's father, said unto him, ' Behold, now the day 
draweth toward evening, I pray you tarry all night : behold, the day 
groweth to an end,' " ver. 9. Notwithstanding his entreaties, the 
man departed, " and when they were by Jebus, which is Jerusalem, 
the day was hx spent." Although this was the case, the Levite 
would not turn into the city of the Jebusites, because it was the city 
of a stranger, but said to his servant, " Come, end let us draw near 
to one of these places to lodge all night, in Gibeah or in Ramah : 
and they went their way, and the sun went down upon them when 
they were by Gibeah, which belongeth to Benjamin," ver. 13, 14. 
Gibeah and Ramab could not, therefore, have been far distant from 
each other, nor very fax from Jerusalem ; for the day was fiir spent 
when they were by Jerusalem, and the sun went down upon them 
when they were by Gibeah. Gibeah was probably rather nearer 
than Ramah to Jerusalem ; and the whole description agrees with the 
supposition that Ramah was not more than two hours, or six miles, 
distant from Jerusalem. 
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'* they would have excited little notice at the time, 
SO earnestly bent was every mind towards the main 
object of interest and curiosity." 

Among these " old ruined villages," about seven 
miles north by east of Jerusalem, is that of Beyteen, 
containing the ruins of a Christian church, together 
with other fragments of masonry, and much broken 
pottery: it is situated on a hill. About three-quar- 
ters of a mile, or a mile, distant from it, and nearly 
due east, is another hill, on which the only tokens 
we discovered of its having ever been inhabited were 
the fragments of pottery, found on the sites of all 
ancient cities, and a piece of a cyclopean wall. 

That these two hills are those on which Bethel 
and Ai once stood, is evident from their exact agree- 
ment with the Scripture account of the position of 
those cities. 

They are in a mountainous part of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin, and consequently above the camp at Gilgal in 
the plain of Jericho. '' The Lord said unto Joshua, 
Arise, and go up to Ai," chap. viii. 1. 

In giving his commands to the men who were to be 
placed in ambuscade, Joshua said, '' Behold, ye shall 
lie in wait against the city, even behind the city -. go 
not very far from the city," ver. 4. 

North, ^SSSMX^tMIlSSBt 

Valiey. 



Wett. ---" ^-« ^™ « EqmL 




South. 
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In obeying these his orders, we are told that part 
of the Israelites '' went to lie in ambush, and abode 
between Bethel and A% on the west side of Ai," ver. 9 ; 
a position which does not appear, at first sight, favour- 
able for an ambuscade, but which the nature of the 
ground between these cities shows to have been well 
adapted for the purposes of concealment : for, although 
Bethel and Ai stood on two hills west and east of each 
other, a third hill projects into part of the valley 
between them, forming two deep ravines ; one between 
it and the south-east part of Bethel, and the other 
between it and the south-west part of Ai. It was in 
this latter ravine that the soldiers of Joshua were 
placed in ambuscade, out of sight both of Bethel and 
Ai, although between theniy and behind the latter city 
with reference to the position of the Israelites, who 
came up from Gilgal on the east, and " drew nigh, 
and came before the city, and pitched on the north 
side of Ai : now there was a valley between them and 
Ai," ver. 11. And there is a broad and deep valley to 
the north of the hill, on which I suppose Ai was 
situated. Into this valley Joshua led his remaining 
troops, and from it made his retreat up the hill-side 
on the north. Having arrived at the summit of this 
hill, he was in such a position that his ambuscade 
could see him when he made the appointed signal for 
attack ; and accordingly we find that when Joshua 
'^ stretched out the spear he had in his hand toward 
the city," that the ** ambush arose quickly out of 
their place, and they ran as soon as he had stretched 
out his hand, and they entered into the city," ver. 
18, 19. 

The two cities also were close together ; for in the 
pursuit after Joshua and the Israelites '^ there was not 
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a man left in Ai or Bethel that went not out after 
Israel," ver. 17. 

The argument thus drawn from the strict agreement 
between the nature of the country and its description 
in the book of Joshua, is much strengthened by thus 
finding a hill jutting into the valley which separated 
Bethel from Ai; for it would have been almost im- 
possible for a large body of men to lie concealed be- 
tween the two cities, had there been no hill : but that 
such a hill existed between the cities is certain from 
Genesis xii., where it is said that Abram removed 
** unto a mountain on the east of Bethel, and pitched 
his tent, having Bethel on the west, and Hai on the 
cast." 

All the conditions required by the proposition, ' that 
the present Beyteen is the ancient Bethel, and that the 
hill to the east of it is that on which Ai stood,' thus 
appear to be fulfilled. Their distance from Jerusalem, 
and position with respect to it — ^their close neighbour- 
hood — their relative situation — the valley to the north 
of Ai — ^the place of ambuscade — ^the mountain or hill 
between them — ^the stony nature of the soil, — all tally 
with the accounts of those places; and the present 
appearance of their sites confirms the supposition. 

At Beyteen, beside the ruins of the church, there 
are many remains denoting the former existence of a 
city on the spot, and Bethel we know long continued 
one of the chief cities of the tribe of Benjamin. On 
the hill where Abram built his altar to the Lord, 
there are the remains of a church or mosque and other 
fragments, but at Ai we find nothing except a little 
pottery, and the remains of a cyclopean wall, of that 
rude and massive construction peculiar to the earliest 
ages. Nothing marks the spot as having been in- 
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habited by man since the most remote antiquity, but 
it has been '' made an heap for ever, even a desolation 
unto this day/' 

R. WOOLMBR COBT. 

Bargh Castle, Feb. 5, 1840. 



XVI.—ON THE POSITION OF SHILOH. 

BT THB RBV. R. WOOLMBR CORT, M.A. 

(Read Jane 18, 1840.) 

In a former Paper upon the sites of Bethel and Ai, I 
endeavoured to prove that Bethel stood exactly where 
the village of Bey teen now stands, ahout seven miles 
north, or north by east, of Jerusalem : in the present 
Paper I shall assume this to be the true position of 
Bethel, and proceed to point out where the remains of 
Shiloh may be found, and their present appearance. 

The passage in the last chapter of Judges, in which 
Shiloh is spoken of, fixes its site with tolerable accu- 
racy : '' Behold, there is a feast of the Lord in Shiloh 
yearly, in a place which is on the north side of Bethel, 
on the east side of the highway that goeth up from 
Bethel to Shechem, and on the south of Lebonah." 

That Nablous is situated in the same valley in 
which Shechem formerly stood, between Ebal and 
Gerizim, has, I believe, never been disputed. 

We have, therefore, the positions of Shechem and 
Bethel, the two extremities of the highway, both 
known ; and the most direct course between these two 
places must have been very nearly the same as at 
present, viz., through Leban, leaving Cingel, or, as 
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Maundrell calls it, Cinga, slightly to the west, because 
Nablous is nearly due north of Beyteen, and so also 
are both Cingel and Leban. 

In four hours after .leaving Shechem, Maundrell 
arrived at '' Khan Leban, having a village of the same 
name standing opposite to it on the other side of the 
vale ; " and he adds, '' one of these places, either the 
khan or village, is supposed to have been the Lebonah 
mentioned in Judges xxi. 19, to which both the name 
and situation seem to agree." 

This supposition has been allowed to be true by all 
succeeding travellers, and we should therefore expect 
to find the remains of Shiloh on the east or right hand 
of one going from Beyteen to Leban. 

About three-fourths of an hour east by north, or 
thereabouts, of Cingel, and in a southerly position, 
although not due south of it, we found the remains of 
an ancient city bearing the name of Seelon : it stands 
upon a small hill in a valley which is encompassed by 
higher but not lofty hills, in whose bases are numerous 
ancient Jewish tombs cut horizontally into the hills, in 
the same manner as many are in the valley of Hinnom 
near Jerusalem. Some of these are open, others still 
closed, but we could discover no inscription upon or 
in any of them, their form being the only witness of 
their antiquity. Besides these tombs in the bases of 
the hills around, the site of the city itself is covered 
with a great quantity of broken pottery, and the frag- 
ments of ruined houses and other buildings. 

On the swelUng ground formerly occupied by the 
city, nothing remains standing ; but on the edge of the 
valley leading towards the tribe of Benjamin, stands 
an old mosque or sheikh's tomb overshadowed by a 
large tree, the solitary memento of the gardens and 
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vineyards into which ** the daughters of Shiloh came 
out to dance in dances/' when they were caught and 
carried off by the men of Benjamin. 

It may be worthy of remark, that a person travel- 
ling from Nablous to Jerusalem would, by passing 
through Seelon, avoid *' the craggy and difficult moun- 
tain," which he must otherwise climb immediately 
after quitting Khan Leban. 

By its name, which is almost unchanged, by its 
position on the esOst side of the highway from Bethel 
to Shechem and on the south of Lebonah, and by its 
present appearance, which is that of a city ages since 
given to decay, we may distinctly recognise in Seelon 
the ancient city Shiloh, '' desolate and without an 
inhabitant," even as it was in the days of the prophet 
Jeremiah. 

R. WOOLMKB CORT. 

Bargh Castle, AprU 11, 1840. 



XVII.— CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE EPISTLE OF 
HORACE TO TORQUATUS. (Lib. i. Ep. 5.) 

BT ORANYILLB PXNN, B8Q. 

(Read Dec. 15, 1824.) 

The state of the text of Horace's Epistle to Torquatus, 
is an evidence how much fruit critical research may 
yet be able to glean, in the field of learning ; notwith- 
standing the diligent and persevering labour which has 
been employed during the last three centuries, in 
gathering in its harvest and collecting its scattered 
grains : although, perhaps, few corners of that field 
have reserved, in an equal area, so rich a handful for 
the gleaner, as this one little poem. Of this fact, I 
shall here offer the reader the examples. 

1 . The first of these, occurs in the very first line of 
the poem : 

" Si potes Archiacis conviva recumbere lectis.'* 

What are we here to understand by the phrase, "-4r- 
chiaci lecti ? ' The meaning of this phrase, which is 
of primary consequence in the poet's intention, since 
he makes his sequel to depend upon it, stands as yet 
unexplained. On which account, the word Archiacia 
was at one time changed to ArchaiciSy in order to 
extort an apprehensible meaning; and it was then 
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interpreted to signify , old-fashioned couches — " des 
His a r antique, de vieux lits^ des lits a la vieille 
mode,^^ says Dacier. But, besides the poverty and 
inadequacy of the sense, which made the object of 
the poet to depend on Torquatus's ability to eat his 
supper on an old-fashioned couch, there existed the 
metrical objection, of the quantity of the word ; and 
thence, that ingenuity became at once refuted. From 
that time, the genuine reading Archiads has main- 
tained its place; but, no adequate import has ever 
yet been assigned to it. It has therefore been evaded 
by a loose and gratuitous suggestion, that Archia^ 
was the name of the upholsterer ^ who made Horace's 
couches; which (it is assumed) were very homely, — 
'' des lits fort simples, plus petits et plus has que ceux 
dont se servoient les personnes riches et de qualite',** 
says Sanadon : and thus, the poet's object was made 
to depend on Torquatus's ability, * to eat his supper 
on a couch constructed by that particular upholsterer.* 
Yet this same upholsterer, Archias, is nowhere re- 
corded to have existed ; nor ever had other existence 
than that which has been engendered in the imagina- 
tion, in order to cut the knot which it was thought 
impossible to untie. 

But the reader, when he considers the occasion to 
which the phrase is applied by Horace, will not be a 
little surprised that any difficulty should have been 
experienced in discovering its genuine import; since 
that import is revealed, by the very nature of the 
occasion which called it forth. Horace, while en- 
joying the repose and leisure of his country retreat 

^ " Faber" ant. Schol. et Delph. — " Archias ^toit un memiisier 
ou toumeur, connu de ce iems-la." Sanadon. 
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near Tibur, dispatches an invitation, early on the eve 
of a great festival, to a friend in the capital who was 
immersed in legal transactions ; pressing him to come 
to him in the evening, and to sup and pass the night 
at his villa : he endeavours, by a gay and lively argu- 
ment, to induce his friend to abstract himself from his 
plodding occupations, and, for a few hours, to throw 
them all out of his thoughts : 

' Mitte leves spes, ■ et certamina divitianim — 

Si potes Archiacis conviva recumbere lectis' 

This, is his argument. Archiaci lecti, is here a cog- 
nate form of phrase to Attalica conditioneSy in the 
first ode : the latter, signifies the fortune of Attalus ; 
the former, will signify the couch of Archias. But, 
what ' couch of Archias ' implied, the throwing aside 

* present business, and enjoying a few hours of con^ 

* viviality and festivity ? ' for, this is the only point 
which is required to be satisfied : the answer is prompt 
and complete. 

" One day, whilst * Archias ' the Polemarchon of 
Thebes was carousing at table, (relates Plutarch,) a 
letter-bearer was introduced, who delivered to him a 
letter, at the ss^me time saying, that the person who 
sent it exhorted him to read it immediately, for that 
it contained matters of serious business: Archias, 
smiling, replied, ^Serious bu^ness to-morrow:^ and, 
taking the letter, put it under the pillow of his couch" 
Plutarch adds, ** that those words of Archias became * 
thenceforward proverbial among the Greeks ; and con- 
tinued to be so even in his time."* Now, Horace, 

' Mc^ovri rf 'Apx^? irpotraxB^U 6 ypaiAfxaTOtf>6pos, Koi rrfv cirurroX^y 
eiribavs, 6 ravn^v (?<^) irffA-^as cVfXctMrcy €v&its cofoyv&vcu, wtpl ottov- 
Haiwf yap rwmv yiypaxfiBai' Koi 6 *Apxlas ii€tduuras, oHkow, £12 AYPION 
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who lived a century before Plutarch, had resided at 
Athens, and was, assuredly, well conversant with the 
history and the proverbs of that country:^ when, 
therefore, he calls upon Torquatus to throw aside his 
serious occupations for a day^ and to take a part in a 
festive repast ^ illustrating the invitation by '' lying 
on the couch of Archias^^ the metaphor does not 
stand in need of any strained and artificial interpre- 
tation ; it is manifest, that the ^Archias* whom Horace 
had in his elegant and cultivated mind, was not the 
upholsterer f but the Polemarchon ; and, that the poet's 
object depended on Torquatus's ability to postpone 
business for a day^ like the Polemarchon on his couch. 
2. Our next example occurs in the sixth line : 

" Sin meliiLB quid babes, arcesse, yd mp enumfer," 

What is to be understood by imperium fer^ in this 
place? This phrase has undergone as many vicissi- 
tudes as the Archiad lecti, and with a similar restdt. 
A recondite sense, utterly inconsistent with the plain 
and familiar style of the epistle, has been supposed 
latent in it; in attempting to efibdiate which, the 
phrase has been made to endure the most contra- 
dictory significations, all of which, when compared 
with the preceding context, make nonsense of the 

(?<^i;) TA SnOYAAIA* fcal t^v ifrurroktfv dcja/trvoff, vtr6 r6 vpotrKn^idKaiov 
(nrtOrfKtv. 6 fiev olv \6yos oZros, hf UAPGIMIAS ra^i V€pi<l)€p6' 

fuvos, y^xpi vyv buLO'^rrai iraph roig "EXXi/o-i. Plutarcb, Vtt. Pelcpida, 
p. 283, fol. Ed. Reiske, vol. ii. p. 346. 

^ Horace bad evidently tbe same proverb in bis tbougbts wben, 
in bis invitation to Maecenas (Od. 8, lib. iii.), be wrote — 

Doha pr^eaeiUia cape laetus borse, ac 
Linqve severa, 

Severa, — setia, anovbaia. 



^ A 
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whole/ Let us, therefore, trace the direct thread of 
the poet's thought, 1. 1 , 2, 4, 6 : 

" (Si mm) modica coenare times olus amne patella. 
Supremo tc sole domi — ^— — manebo : 
Vina bibes, &c. 
Sin melius quid habes, arcesse, vel /er." 

" ArcessCy vel/er," are the alternatives which Horace 
familiarly offers to Torquatus : arcesse signifies, as 
Gesner expounds it in his Thesaurus, jube afferrij 
and therefore simply, mitte. Horace says, ' If you 
have^ {melius quid) any thing better than I here 
state, (vel mitte ^ vel /er,) either send it or bring it.* 
What, then, is to fill up the hiatus that we have been 
constrained to leave; and which is vulgarly filled by 

^ Dacier says, " On a fort mal expliqu6 oe vers : ' Bi vous avez de 
meUkur wm, fidtes-le porter, oa contenteg vom du mien.' Cela est 
ridicule, et ne peut jamais s'asj aster avec les mots, ' arcesse et impe- 
rium fer/ Horace dit it Torquatus : ' Si vous avez quelque chose de 
meHleur it me domier, priez-moi it souper cbez toos, et soyez k rot 
du feetin; sinon, venez cbez moi, et saujfreg que je eaie le Maitre,* 
Imp erium for, c'est-it-dire, ' Sine me regem esse ccnuB.' " Sanadon 
says, " C'est-it-dire, ' Si vous avez de meilleur vin que moi, ftdtes en 
apporter quelques bouteilles avec vous ; sinon, passez-en par la con^ 
dition que Je vous propose.' M. Dacier trouve ce sentiment ridicule. 
S'il est n^cessaire de trouver du ridicule dans une de ces explications, 
on me permetra de ne point d^ider." Tbe Delpbin Interpreter 
understands, " Quod si habes aliquid melius, affer ; vel jussa ex- 
equere; " and adds in a note, " Quidam interpretantar, ' Tu me foe 
regem comnvU:' quod mibi qnidem absurdum videtur.*' Tbe later 
commentators, bave left the knot as they found it ; and the present 
reading is destitute of any sense, that sound interpretation can ac- 
knowledge to have been tlie intention of the writer. 

^ Dacier, Sanadon, and all the interpreters, understand habes in 
the ordinary sense of have; but it seems more probably to signify 
here, hold, think, esteem : " If you hold ang thing to be better, t. e. 
if you prefer amg thing else — sin mdius habes quid:" — " habere pro 
cibo," Flautus, Merc. iv. 4. 
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the imperium^ which confounds and stultifies the simple 
import of the sentence ? To resolve this question, we 
have no other resource than to trace back the elements 
of this word to the writing of the early ages ; and to 
examine, whether the vulgar reading imperium may 
not have resulted from the elements of a primitive 
word congenial with the sentence, but which early 
became corrupted by that fruitful source of vitiated 
readings— the negUgence or ignorant interference of 
scribes, in the transcription of texts. The words tm- 
perium fer^ in the ancient abbreviated and connected 

form of writing, would have stood IPERFER • 

It is well known, that many false readings in different 
ancient authors have resulted entirely from unskilful 
elongations of similar compends or abbreviations. Sem- 
ler, in his note 33 on Wetstein's Prolegomena to the 
New Testament, observes, " Sunt non paucae varie- 
tates ita comparatae, ut a scribendi compendiis longe 
melius ortae credantur."^ The above association of 
elements, which would appear to resolve themselves 
into * imperium fer^ — if the elements^ and not the 
sense^ were made the rule of the solution, — would, if 
the sense were made the rule, equally resolve thera- 



^ The observationB of Canterus, in the sixteenth century, ' De con- 
janctione vocam et disjunctione/ and ' De abbreviationibus/ in his 
' De Ratione Emend. Grsec. Auct. Syntagma/ are also applicable to 
the ancient Latin MSS. — " Quo factum post est, ut, qui satis periti 
non erant, alia vocabula non recte jvngerent, aut male disjungerent" — 
" Cavendum diligenter est, ne altera (abbreviatio) pro altera, propter 
similitudinem substituta, incautosfallai.** Suetonius, who lived at the 
end of the first century, testifies, of the Latin manuscripts of his 
time, " Non literas modo, sed syllabas, aut permutare, aut prse- 
terire, communis hominum error est" — D. Octav. Augusti Vita, 
lib. ii. c. 28. 
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selves into 'in pera fer.' 'Pera' expresses the same 
object as ' mantica ' in Sat. i. 6, 106 : 



" Ire licet mulo,- 



Mantica cui lumboB onere ulceret, atque eques armos : 



t> 



which word the ancient Scholiast thus explains, — 
" mantica ; perUy vel averta est." " Peram viatoriam 
(says Gesner, in Thes.) vocamus qua panem et aliquid 
opsonii gestare viatores solent.'^ Here, then, we deduce 
from the same abbreviated form which coidd yield 
imperiumy a different word perfectly qualified to fill 
the hiatus we have left, and bearing a most pertinent 
relation to fer, which follows. The poet playfully 
says, *' I shall give you a supper of vegetables^ &c. ; 
but, if you like any thing better, either send it by the 
bearer, or bring it with you in your wallet.^* 

Now, let us consider what may be critically urged 
in opposition to this emendation. 

It may perhaps be said, that Horace has no-^ 
where used the word pera : but he has only once used 
the word mantica. His poems contain other aira^ X€- 
yoiAeva ; and, under, the statement which has been here 
made, we are strongly supported in regarding ' im- 
* perium,' as a corruption of ' in pera,* in this place. 
It is a word which was in the most common and 
familiar use, first in Greece, and afterwards in 
Rome, from the time of Homer to that of Apuleius. 
Phaedrus, the contemporary of Horace, employs it, as 
also does Martial. Hence, no sound objection can Ue 
against Horace having once employed it in this case, 
as he has once employed mantica in a corresponding 
case ; and each according as the quantity of the word 
suited his metre, both terms being equally applicable 
to the same thing. 

VOL. IV. K 
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Another, and a more plausible objection, may per- 
haps be drawn, from Horace not having employed a 
spondiazon verse on any other occasion. But this 
would be a very false nde for excluding it, as of ne- 
cessity, in an emendation. The use of it is, indeed, 
always rare, because it was regarded as durum, ' harsh ; ' 
but that objection is of less weight in Horace's pedes- 
trian hexameterSj than it would be in those of any 
other poet. But, there is one circumstance very re- 
markable in the case before us ; which is calculated to 
over-rule altogether the objection I am here supposing, 
and to add an internal evidence of the genuineness of 
the emendation proposed. 

It is observed by Beda {de MetriSy p. 2375, Oramm. 
Lat. Antiq.) that a spondee in the fifth foot is very 
rarely employed, except where the spondee contains the 
letter r. '' Hoc rarissime inveniatur, nisi ita ordi- 
natur, ut spondaeus, qui in quinta regione est, r Uteram 
habeat, alteri consonanti vel praepositam vel subjec- 
tam ; cujus duritia per adjectam vocalem levigata, dac- 
tylus reddatur in sonOy cum pateat spondaus in scripto,'* 
And he instances these terminations : 



" continuo Btatuunt ter dcna argenti — 

Et spatii ccepere, et cnlmiois iocreinentiim — 
Sic prope, sic longe, sic culmina respergebat — 
Dixerat, et laeta libidinis interfectae — 
Palpitat, atqae adita spiraminis intercepto." 

He affirms, that the sound of the r in these, and in all 
similar cases, produces a dactylic utterance , which 
softens the harshness and abruptness of the spondee ; 
and that the above terminations become, in enun- 
ciation, '' intericeptb, inceremento, interefectae, respe- 
rigebat," and, by synaloepha, '' den' ar^nti." (Ibid, 
p. 2372, 3.) 
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It is exactly on this principle that Horace himself 
has constructed the first dactylic tetrameter of his 
Ode 28, Ub. i. 

" Meneorem oohibeat» Anchyta." 

That the line ought to be so enounced, is made evi- 
dent by this metrical rule of Beda, and by the 
uniformity of all the endings of the tetrameters in this 
Ode, and in the preceding Ode 7; so that there is 
absolutely no ground whatever for assuming, that the 
third foot in the line was enounced as a spondee. 

Now, the termination *' arcesse, vel in pera fer,** 
manifestly falls under the spirit of Beda's rule ; for, the 
first syllable of m^pa, pera, thus found here in the fifth 
foot, contains the letter r, which, by the same organic 
principle, would cause the resolution of the long e, and 
produce the enunciation 'peera^* — "in *peera fer*;" 
the abruptness of the spondee being thus softened by 
the introduction of the second vocal sound before the 
r, as in " inceremento ;" so as to " become a dactyl in 
prontmciation, whilst it appears a spondee in writing .^^ 
It is certainly very remarkable, that the r required in 
this rule preserved by Beda, should be actually found 
in this apparent spondee, which alone restores a simple 
and natural sense to the line of Horace ; and these 
extraordinary concurring evidences establish a critical 
proof that Horace wrote 

" Sin melius quid babes, arcesse, vel in pera fir** 

3. Our third example, does not yield in interest to 
either of the preceding. The poet assigns in the 9th, 
10th, and 11th lines, his reason for inviting Torquatus 
on that particular evening : 

«• Cras, mUo Casare, fesius 

Dat veniam somnomque dies : impune licebit 
.^tivam sermone benigno tendere noctem" 
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This passage has been deemed interesting, as point- 
ing out the precise day of the year on which the poem 
was written; and accordingly, it has been proposed 
to the junior students in a college examination of one 
of our Universities, — " from these lines to determine 
the day of the year on which this epistle was written." 
There can be no difficulty in determining that day, 
provided we are first quite secure of the day designed 
by Or as nato Casare ; but great difficulties have been 
experienced in endeavouring to fix this latter point. 
Masson maintained that it was the birth-day of Au- 
gustus Casar, which was the 23rd day of September. 
Dacier aflirmed that it was the birth-day of Julitis 
Casar^ which fell on the 12th of July. Here, then, is 
a previous point to be thoroughly determined before we 
can determine the day when the epistle was written. 
Dacier confidently opposed to Masson the words 
astivam noctem^ as inappUcable to the 23rd of Sep- 
tember; but, perfectly applicable to the 12th of July. 
Masson resisted this argument, by adducing the phrase 
mollior cssta^ from Virgil, as signifying the autumn; 
but I have elsewhere shown, that the reading mollior 
(Bstas is evidently a corruption of m>ollior mstus^ which 

^ Observ. in Illustr. of Virgirs Fourth Eclogue, p. 260, note. 
That note I shall here repeat : 

" Quid tempestates Autumni, et sidera dicam ? 
Atque ubi jam breviorque dies, et mollior sutas ? " 

(Georg. I. 310.) 

" It has been generally supposed, that by mollior iutas Virgil 
intended to express autumn by a figure; but, since in the line im- 
mediately preceding he has expressed autumn without any figure, it 
is exceedingly improbable that he should have described it imme- 
diately after under a figure. The passage is thus explained by 
Heyne, ' leniore colore, cum vehementior astus jam remisit se.' 
This interpretation alone is sufficient to warn us, that Virgil wrote 
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last phrase is more reasonably applicable to the au- 
tumn ; so that Masson's ground of defence cannot 
sustain him. The generality of writers and anno- 
tators have at length closed with Dacier's interpre- 
tation ; and Cras nato Casare appears now to be 
regarded as finally determined to Julius Caesar, by 
the words astivam noctem. But, in so concluding, 
Dacier reversed the order of the critical evidence ; 
for Oras nato Casare must determine the reading 
asHvam noctem^ and not mstivam noctem the Cras nato 
Casare : the latter phrase must be determined by its 
own internal evidence^ before the former can acquire 
any authority in the ailment. The phrase nato 
Casare^ put thus absolutely, naturally suggests, in the 
first instance, the birth-day of the living or reigning 
CtBsary as the hinges birth-day would denote that of 
the living sovereign, even if it were the custom to 
commemorate the birth-day of the deceased monarch ; 
and indeed, it might be shown on critical ground, that 
the words are only applicable to a person actually in 

' moHior astus ; ' especially, eince we learn from Macrobias, that literal 
errors early made their way into the copies of Virgil. In support of 
this observation I shall adduce a similar error, which has crept into 
Germanicus's version of Aratus's description of the constellation 
Leo. The text of Germanicus (l-^^O) stands thus : 



turn geminabitur iestas,' 



The original words of Aratus are, 

fftkiou) GEPErTATAI cM lecXcv^i, 

which the modem titeral translator correctly renders, 

' solis ardentissimi sunt cnrsus.' 

Here no one can doubt, that Germanicus wrote ' geminabitur asttu ; ' 
and we may therefore reasonably believe, that Virgil wrote ' moUior 
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bv Crw aate CeaBrr.- but great diffif;Qltie8 have been 
cAjMLutacrd in ^Hlesroiirii^ to fix this latter point. 
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last phrase is more reasonably applicable to the au- 
taiDD ; BO that Masson's ground of defence cannot 
sustain him. The generality of writers and anno- 
tators have at length closed with Dacier's interpre- 
tation ; and Cras nato Ctesare appears now to be 
regarded as finally determined to Julius Csesar, by 
the words astivam noctem. But, in so concluding, 
Dacier reversed the order of the critical evidence ; 
for Oras nato Ctesare must determine the reading 
<tttit>am noetem, and not tesHvatn noctem the Cras nato 
Cesore : the latter phrase must be determined by its 
own internal evidence, before the former can acquire 
any authority in the ailment. The phrase nato 
CiMnre, put thus absolutely, naturally su^ests, in the 
first instance, the birth-day of the living or reigning 
Casar, as the king's birth-day would denote that of 
fhe living sovereign, even if it were the cmitom to 
Commemorate the birth-day of the deceased monarch ; 
^d indeed, it might be shown on critical ground, that 
the words are only applicable to a person actttally in 

'tnoflior a»bu;' eapedally, since we learn from Murobiue, that Uterel 

eToTB early made their way into the copies of Virgil. In eupport of 

tola observation I ehall adduce a similar error, which has crept into 

~ e constellation 
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life. The trae construction is, ^' eras festus dies, 
nato Caesare/' i. e. '^ for C^ssar being bam,*' and 
therefore living. But we can show this to be the 
true interpretation, by a still closer evidence. Horace 
has never introduced the name Cassar with relation to 
Julius, without annexing some particularity to de- 
termine the reference to him. Of the twenty-eig^t 
times that he has introduced that name into his Odes, 
Satires, and Epistles, in only two instances it signifies 
Julius Casar.^ In the one case, addressing Augustus 
by the name of Casar absolutety, he calls him Casaris 
ultor. In the other he speaks of Casaris Aorft, 
Casar's QardenSy a local denomination, popularly 
established in Bome to express the gardens which 
Julius Caesar had given up to the Boman people ; as 
the name of the Regent's Parky will still continue 
under any future regent. These are the orUy occasions 
in which Horace applies the name of Casar to Julius ; 
on all other occasions it invariably intends Augustus : 
and, from this constant and unvarying practice of the 
poet, we are necessarily bound to understand the Oras 
nato Casare, in this epistle, of the birth-day of Au- 
gustus. 

What, then, are we to understand of the astivam 
noctem which Torquatus was to pass with Horace on 
the 22nd and 23rd of September ? 

That, astivam has been supposed to manifest a 
necessary relation to the word tendere, which follows 
in the same line. It has been alleged, that these two 
words have a reciprocal hold of each other; that 
tendere signifies to stretchy pull out, or lengthen; 
'' eestivam noctem," a summer or short night ; " which 

« Od, I. 2. 44. and Sat. i. 9, 18. 
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night/' says Dacier, '* would very soon end, if con- 
versatUm did not prolong it — et qui finiroit bien-tdt^ si 
la conversation ne la prolongeoit.'^ How conversation 
works this miraculous effect on the natural limit of 
the night, M. Dacier has not informed us ; but it will 
not be difficult, to make every Latin scholar sensible of 
the weakness and faUacy of this interpretation. It 
would be superfluous to accumulate proofs to show, 
that tenders noctem^ trahere noctemy producere noctem^ 
are terms applicable to every night of the year, 
without any relation to a longer or a shorter measure, 
and that they simply signify, to spend or pass the 
night; so that tBstivam contributes nothing whatever 
as necessary to render complete the sense of the 
words, — 

" __.-^_. Bermone benigno tendere noctem." • 

Since, then, CV(w nato Casare determines the time 
to the 22nd of September ; since tendere noctem ex- 
presses all its own sense, without any aid from 
€Bstivam; and since (sstivam cannot consist with this 
determination of the day, — ^why does that word appear 
in the line ? 

Let us examine this point by the same rule to which 
we resorted in the case of imperium fer ; and let us 
again have recourse to the earlier figuration of letters 
in writing. In the Nouveau Traits de Diplomatique, 
tom. ii. p. 333, we have a table of the progressive 
changes of the writing of the Roman characters.*® 

9 " noctem producere vino." 

Martial, lib. ii. Epist. 89. 

** vario noctem sermone trahebat." 

Mu. I. 748. 
'® " La planche XXI. r^unit toutes lee sortes de lettres majascules 
des MSS., depuis les premiers si^cles jusqu' aox demiers terns." lb. 
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We there find, that at an early period the A was 
drawn with a flat and broad head, Tf^S^JL^ and, 
united with the £, it would have formed its di- 
phthong, IE ; and, consequently, with the same figure 
that would have resulted from the junction of the 7 
{F) with the E — JE. Hence, a confusion of the two 
compound characters was a casualty likely to occur; 
the word JESTIVU8 might equally resolve itself into 
astivus and festiims; and the copyists being more 
mechanical than critical, the reading /estivam would 
thus have easily obtruded itself into the proper place of 
festivam. But 'festivam ' is so fwr from not consisting 
with the context, that it is claimed by *festus,' '^nd the 
words which immediately follow, * sermone benigno.* 
Donatus, in distinguishing the festivitatem et facilitatem 
of* Terence {Eunuch, act. v. sc. 8, 18), says pointedly, 
'^ festivitas in dictis, facilitas vero in animo et factis." 
Here, then, we recover the genuine line of Horace, 

'* Festivam sermone benigno tendere noctem," 

4. We may find a fourth example in the statement 
of the invitation in the seventh line : 

" Jamdudum splendet focus, et tibi munda*supellex" 

Under the persuasion that the time of the invitation 
was determined absolutely by the presence of (estivam 
in the text, the splendet focus was interpreted to ex- 
press the neatness and spruceness of the dweUing: 
** it signifies properly," says Dacier, " My house has 
been a long time shining with spruceness. ^^ But, since 
the epistle vindicates its date to the 22nd of September, 
we shall find another meaning for those words than a 
mere tautology of the words which follow — " et tibi 
munda supellex." The situation of Horace's villa in the 
Sabiae mountains above Tibur, rendered it cool in the 
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summer season, and cold both late in the spring and 
early in the autumn. Eustace states, that in the middle 
of May (when the sun is usually scorching in the plains 
of Italy) he found the weather very chilly at the site of 
Horace's villa. At the close of September, which 
season Horace always passed at that favourite resi- 
dence, the same chill would have been frequently ex- 
perienced by Horace in the same situation, from the 
periodical return of the Coras or north-west wind ; 
which, we are informed by Columella and Pliny, usually 
set in at the season of the autumnal equinox. 

Sep. 21. " XIV. Cal. Oct. Favonias, aat Cams, 
„ 22. XIII. Cal. Oct. Sol in Libram transitum facit. 
„ 24. XI. Cal. Oct. Fayoniiu, aut Corus." '^ 

(i£quin. Autamni.) 

Pliny affirms this wind to be, '* ex frigidissimis ;** and 
adds, ''Ate et grandines infert ; cavendus et ipse non 
secus a£ Septentrio.'' ^* Virgil says, ** semper spirantes 
frig or a Cauri." Horace calls his Sabine neighbour- 
hood, " rugosus frigore pagus ;" and speaks of his own 
sensibility to cold. From all which considerations 
combined, we are authorized to infer, that, in the 
words splendet focuSy he apprised his guest coming 
late from the city to a colder temperature,^^ that he 

^^ Colamella, lib. xi. cap. 2. It is observable that be has omitted 
the XII. Cal. Oct. or the 23rd of Sept., the birth-day of Augustus. 

^^ Lib. xviii. cap. 77. He had said, lib. ii. cap. 47, " Sidus 
Arcturi exoritur undecim diebus ante equinoctium autumni. Cum 
hoc, Corus incipit. Corus auhannat** 

^ That difference of temperature (always experienced on ascending 
from a plain into a mountain country) occasioned the salubrity of 
Lucretilis, which made Horace say : 

" Erg^ ubi me in monies et in arcem ex urbe removi — 
Nee mala me ambitio perdit, nee plumbeus Auster, 
Auhannusve gravis, (Sat. ii. 6, 16.) 
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would find a cheerful fire to receive him. Thus 
Seneca, 

" dignuB adventa tao 
Splendeacat ignis : " ^^ 

and again, 

" largo sacer 
Splendescai ignis thure." ^ 

And TibuUus, 

" Dam mens assidao luceat igne focus" ^^ 

The nato Ctesare, eras festuSy and splendet focus^ 
unite, therefore, to expel astivam as an obtruder on the 
primitive text ; a judgment, which is confirmed by the 
legitimate and superior pretensions offestivam. And, 
as the supremus soly on the eve of Augustus's birth- 
day, is still visible at six o'clock in the evening, when 
it begins to sink below the horizon; we ascertain, 
that the invitation was sent to Torquatus very early 
in the morning of the 23rd of September, in some un- 
known year : and that Horace hoped to receive him at 
his villa about six o'clock, the same evening. Thus 
explained and restored, the first eleven lines of the 
epistle will be thus read: 

*' Si potes Arckiacis conyiva recambere lectis. 
Nee modica ocenare times olua omne pateUa» 
Supremo te sole domi, Torquate, manebo : 
Vina bibes iterum Taoro diffusa, paluatres 
Inter Mintumas, Sinuessanumque Petrinum. 
Sin melius qtdd hahes, arcesse vel in perafer, 
Jamdudum splendet focus, et tibi munda supellex. 
Mitte leves spes, et certamina divitiarum, 

" Hse latebrse dulces, etiam (si credis) amoense, 
Incohimem tibi me prsestant Septembribus horis,** 

Ep. I. 16, 15. 
" Thyestes, act. i. 1. 55. >* Hercules Mi. act. iii. 1. 791. 

»« I. 1, 16. 
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Et Moschi caiuam. Cras, nato C^csare, Festus 
Dat veniam somnumqae Dies : impone licebit 
Festivam sermone benigno tendere Noctem." 

Horace was used to lie late in the morning, * (id 
quartam * jaceo ;*^ and we may presume, that he retired 
proportionately late to rest. Whatever was transacted 
after midnight, was ascribed by the Romans to the 
following day.^® A tabellarms or letter-bearer^ dis- 
patched soon after midnight, would have reached 
Rome sufficiently early to enable Torquatus, if he was 
so disposed, to comply with this sudden invitation, 
and to select and collect the friends who should ac- 
company him ; and, Horace gives him till sun-set for 
his journey. The distance of LucretiUs from Rome, 
therefore, (about thirty miles,) opposes no solid objec- 
tion to the epistle having been sent from thence. 

17 Sat. I. 6, 122. 

1^ " Si quid post mediam noctem, et ante lacem factum est, eo 
die gestmn dicitnr, qui earn sequitur noctem." CbnsorinuSj de die 
Natali, p. 124. 



XVIIL— ON SOME FRAGMENTS FROM THE RUINS OP 

A TEMPLE AT EL TELL. 

BT J. 8. PBRRINO, KSQ. 

(Read March 11, 1841.) 

When at Thebes, in December last, my attention was 
drawn by M. Prisse to some sculptures on the stones 
used for the construction of two of the Propyla of 
the great temple of Kamac, partly destroyed by the 
officers of the Pacha of Egypt for the sake of the 
materials. 

The features of the principal figures represented on 
these fragments were not Egyptian ; the form of wor- 
ship indicated was also different, being in every in- 
stance that of the sun emitting rays terminating in 
human hands ; and it was evident from the freshness 
of the sculptures, that they had been taken from 
buildings destroyed soon after erection. 

Near the sun were always placed the two large 
cartouches (A), which also occurred in some instances 
near a monarch ; but, it appeared to me, only when 
occupied or represented as high priest of the sun, to 
which the titles contained in these cartouches may be 
properly considered to belong. 

The other names which occurred were Nos. 2 and 
3, the latter accompanied in some instances by that 
of the wife of the monarch, No. 3 c. 
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No. 1 is the name of a king whose tomb is in the 
western valley, and whose titles, as contained in his 
praenomen, and other circumstances which I will men- 
tion, seem to identify him with this dynasty. 

I afterwards examined the grottoes of Gebel Toonh, 
and those near £1 Tell, and append the following 
remarks on the latter from my journal. 

" Feb. 20, 1840. — ^Visited the ruined city supposed 
by Wilkinson to be the site of Alabastron, but neither 
the latitude nor situation agree with this place. Ala- 
bastron was an Egyptian city of some standing, whereas, 
from the small quantity of rubbish and the absence 
of the usual mounds on this site, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that this city, whatever may have been its name, 
was destroyed soon after its erection; and from the 
fragments of statues and stones bearing the same 
cartouches as the monarchs, the remains of whose 
buildings are found in the Propyla at Kamac, it 
would seem to have been built by them, and after- 
wards destroyed as an act of vengeance, and deserted. 

'' This may have been the head-quarters of that race ; 
and if there was only one capital for all Egypt, no other 
place is so advantageously situated as this neighbour- 
hood. To the same local advantages Hermopolis and 
Antinoe at a later period owed their importance. 

" The grottoes here and at Gebel Toonh are parti- 
cularly interesting, and there is a marked difference 
between them and any other sculptures in Egypt. 

** It is evident that they are the work of Egyptian 
artists ; and the scenes are still in Egypt, but in every 
other respect how different ! — the features and figures 
of the principal persons, the dress and manners, and 
above all the form of worship, show some extraor- 
dinary revolution. 
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** let. The features do not at all resemble the £^yp- 
tiaiiy and, though much defaced, are evideatly the 
same as those found in the Propyla at Kamac ; where 
we may recognise a similarity with the tall, white, 
slender, blue-eyed, and red-haired race, painted on the 
soles of the Egyptian sandals, and appearing also on 
the monuments, where they are emphatically called 
the " wicked race of Scheto." 

" Though particularly distinguished by their long 
slender form, they have all a projecting abdomen, 
which may have arisen from the mode of tying on their 
dress, but which, in some instances, is carried to such 
an extent as to render it possible that the Egyptian 
artists may have indulged in a little sly caricature. 

'' The principal figures consist of a king, who bears 
the cartouch No. 3, his wife (cartouch c), in some 
instances three, and in others two children, the eldest 
of whom bears the name (c2) in the most eastam grotto 
of El TeU. 

'^ These are accompanied by many attendants, two 
of whom are dwarfs and club-footed, and are evi- 
dences that these scenes are faithful representations 
of events. 

'^ The names and features of the principal persons are 
defaced, with an evident intention of obliterating every 
memento of the race ; and it is only by examination of 
several cartouches and representations, that they can 
be restored. 

'' 2nd. The dress of all ranks is such as would incline 
us to believe that this subject was a matter of r^ula- 
tion : the principal dijSerence from the Egyptian costume 
consists in wearing a full petticoat, somewhat similar 
to the fustann worn at present by the Albanians ; and 
the great peculiarity is, that it is worn by all. This 
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dress, however, is once represented at Thebes, and 
again on a tablet at Aboo Simbel, but in both these 
cases they are soldiers who wear it. 

'' 3rd. Manners : all are crouching and paying obei- 
sance, the servility and generality of which gestures 
could only be exacted from a conquered people. 

'^ 4th. A. principal difference consists in the form 
of worship which meets the eye on every side. 
None of the forms of the Egyptian deities are seen 
or alluded to in the hieroglyphics ; the worship is 
that of the sun, whose rays terminate in human hands, 
one of which gives the emblem of life (t) to the 
king. 

'' There are processions, headed by the king, gcnng 
to the great temple of the sun : in some instances he 
again appears officiating as high priest to that deity, 
accompanied by his wife, whilst crowds of worshippers 
pay their adoration at a greater distance. 

'* It would thus appear, that the established reUgion 
of the country had been changed, and temples erected 
to the deity of the conqueror, — but where are they ? 
Destroyed soon after their erection. The head, and 
other fragments of statues, discovered by me to-day, 
were within the precincts of the great temple of this 
city, and the stones found in the Propyla of Kamac 
probably came from temples erected at Thebes. 

'' The style of architecture in these grottoes, and the 
capital of a column built in the second Propylon at 
Kamac, seem to hold an intermediate place between the 
grottoes of Beni Hassan and that of Ferayg ; that is, 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth dynasties. 

" The hieroglyphics are well and firmly sculptured, 
and not unUke those of the early part of the eighteenth 
dynasty ; indeed, some of the stones taken from the 
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Propyla at Karnac are equal to the best period of the 
great Ramesses." 

It is quite certain that the temples of this race have 
heed destroyed and their names obliterated by the kings 
of the eighteenth dynasty, — a dynasty of which Cham- 
pollion thus speaks : ^' Ses premiers princes chass^rent 
de la basse Egypte, et d'une portion de I'Egypte moy- 
enne, des hordes des Strangers connus sous le nom de 
Pasteurs, et que les Egyptiens appellaient ^KKcgcuc 
Hykschos." From these facts I think it fair to con- 
clude, that these are some of the remains of the 
shepherd kings, who held Egypt in the period im- 
mediately preceding the eighteenth dynasty. 

The names of these intrusive monarchs are said by 
Manetho to have been as follows ; and it is remarkable 
that the cartouches I have given somewhat resemble 
the first three. 

1 . Saites or Salatis. 

2. Bd6n, Bu6n, Auon, or Byon. 

3. Pachnan or Apachnas. 

4. Staan. 

5. Arcles or Archies. 

6. Apophis or Aphobis. 

With regard to the first of these, whom I suppose 
to be the king whose name is contained in No. 1 , the 
features, the protuberant abdomen, the defacement of 
his name and features in his tomb, and the destruction 
of his edifices by the kings of the 18th dynasty, appear 
to identify him with the same intrusive race; and 
from the similarity of his phonetic name with the 
first shepherd monarch, I have ventured to place him, 
but without other authority. 

His tomb is, as I have before mentioned, in the 
western valley at Tliebes, and is in many respects unlike 
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the other tombs of the kings, and more especially from 
not containing the usual mythological emblems and 
mysterious progress of the soul; but it does not, 
however, show him to have been a worshipper of 
the Sun. 

At a speos at Gebel Solinon I found him worship- 
ping the gods of Chemmis, but this may have been 
done to conciliate his new subjects ; the disregard of 
which policy by his successors, who appear to have 
attempted to force their own worship upon the people, 
may have led to their ejectment. 

On one of the stones of the great hall of Kamac, 
built by Osirei I., is the name of this monarch : this 
is mentioned by ChampoUion, who, I believe, suggests 
the probability of its belonging to one of the Shep- 
herds. 

The portrait I sketched from his tomb, thinking 
the countenance peculiar, as I had not at that time 
seen the sculptures taken from the Propyla at Kamac : 
the likeness between them is remarkable. On the 
sketch I made is a remark, that he is represented of a 
much lighter red than usual with the Egyptians. 

No. 2 is met with at Gebel Toonh, and on some of 
the stones of the Propyla at Kamac, and is evidently 
to be placed before No. 3, as the latter cartouch is 
sculptured over the former. This portrait is traced 
from a stone rather rudely engraved, taken from the 
second Propylon of Kamac, and now in the possession 
of Mr. Harris, of Alexandria. I am enabled, also, to 
lay before you a paper impression from it, which may 
serve to confirm the correctness of the sketch. 

The portraits of No. 3 are numerous, and the ala- 
baster head corroborates, I trust, the likenesses given 
from Karnac and the grottoes of El Tell, though the 

VOL. IV. L 
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latter, being sketched by me hastily, is somewhat of a 
caricature. 

If these can be considered the representations of the 
shepherd kings of Egypt, a great step will be gained 
towards clearing up their history. 

These sovereigns evidently held the whole of Egypt, 
though this fact, stated by Manetho, has been strangely 
doubted by modem writers ; consequently, there could 
not have been a contemporaneous native dynasty, and 
therefore the monarchs of what is called by Wilkinson 
the 17th dynasty, must belong to the 16th. 

I may here mention, that my impression, when I 
visited the grottoes of Beni Hassan, was, that they 
were executed at a period when neither disturbance at 
home nor wars abroad had harassed the people, but 
when, surrounded with plenty and security, they had 
given themselves up to jollity and pleasure. Once or 
twice, indeed, processions of military occur, and an 
attack on a fort is represented; but, mixed as this 
incident is with scenes of diversion, it is evidently in 
mere sport, — a mimic war. These tombs are of the 
16th djmasty, and belong, I suppose, to the period 
immediately previous to the irruption of the Shep- 
herds, whose love of plunder was probably incited by 
a careless state of prosperity. " There was com in 
the land of Egypt." 

The extirpation of the Shepherds is ascribed to the 
first kings of the warlike 18th dynasty; but so sen- 
sitive seems to have been the wounded pride of the 
Egyptians, that the victories attending their expulsion 
do not appear to have been recorded on their monu- 
ments. The only record seems to be a tomb at El 
Kab, mentioned by ChampoUion, of '' Ahmoses, fils de 
Obschnd, Tun de ces braves qui, sous le Pharaon 
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Ahmoses, achevaient Texpulsion des Pasteurs et dd- 
livraient TEgypte des Barbares." 

Rosellini, M.S. torn, iii., p. 107, has published copies 
of some small tablets that appear to refer to victories 
gained by the same monarch in Lower Egj^t. 

From a tablet in the quarries at Tourah we learn 
that Amoses ruled over Upper and Lower Egypt, and 
opened the quarries there for the restoration of certain 
temples. 

ChampoUion, Rosellini, and other well-informed 
writers, agree in considering that the Shepherds were 
a Scythian race ; and the monuments thus brought to 
light may serve to identify the particular tribe of that 
very vaguely denominated people. 

The worship represented on these monuments is of 
the Sun, and the Sun only ; and if we refer to Hero- 
dotus, Book 1. 201, &c., where he speaks of the Massa- 
getae, a great and powerful nation, by some esteemed 
Scythians, we find he expressly says that the Sun was 
their only deity. 

At a later period the Massagetae were powerful 
enough to defeat Cyrus : we find that at that time they 
were governed by a queen ; and it may be remarked, 
that in the sculptures at Karnac, at El Tell, at Gebel 
Toonh, and in the tomb of Sai in the western valley at 
Thebes, the monarchs are always accompanied by 
their queens, who seem to have nearly equal honours 
paid them. 

Sharon Turner has pointed out many Coptic words 
in the Saxon language, and deduces the Saxons from 
the Sac8e, a Scythian nation whose original country 
seems "to have been on the borders of the Caspian ; 
exactly the situation assigned by Herodotus to the 
Massagetae. This name (Sacae) reminds us also of the 
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name Scios or Scheto, by which the Shepherds were 
called by the Egyptians. 

Further information upon this very interesting sub- 
ject can, I fear, be obtained only by the destruction of 
the magnificent monimients of the kings of the 18th 
dynasty, unless some tomb that shall have escaped 
mutilation should hereafter be discovered ; though it is 
evident from those at £1 Tell that the vengeance of 
the Egyptians, and the desire to obUterate every trace 
of the hated race, led them to mutilate even the sacred 
abodes of the dead. 

I cannot, however, close this Paper without a recom- 
mendation to all travellers to examine well the site of 
the ancient city near El Tell, as from the fragments 
of many statues and sculptures I there saw it is pro- 
bable that interesting and useful inscriptions may be 
found. 



XIX.— ON THE HISTORY OP THE MONASTERY OF ELY, 
DURING THE REIGN OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

BT JAMBS ORCHARD HALLIWBLL, B8Q., F.R.8., &C. 

(Read May 14, 1841.) 

Ethelbbrt, King of the East Angles, is said to have 
founded a church^ (not a monastery, as erroneously 
stated by all modem historians) dedicated to St. Mary, 
about a mile distant from the present city of Ely, at a 
place called Cratendune. This church was destroyed 
by the army of Peuda, King of the Mercia.^ In the 
year 673, Ethelred, daughter of Anna, King of the 
East Angles, founded a monastery in the same place, 
and, according to the Saxon Chronicle, was conse- 
crated abbess of her own foundation the following year 
by Wilfrid, Archbishop of York. This nunnery con- 
tinued in the fiill observance of monastic discipline 
till the year 870, when the church and the nuns were 
destroyed together by the Danes under Inguar and 
Hubba. In the year 970, King Edgar having deter- 
mined on the restoration of the monastery, the carry- 

^ MS. Cotton. Nero, A. xv., and Bib. Reg. 18 C. 1. 

3 Bentham's History of EHy, edit. 1771, p. 54. See also Tanner's 
Notitia Monastica, in loc. ; "V^^llis, Mit. Ab. vol. i. p. 265 ; Bentham, 
p. 11 ; and Stevens, vol. i. p. 391. 
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ing his design into effect was committed to Ethelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester, who, having obtained the Isle of 
Ely free of regal jurisdiction, dismissed the priests 
who were fomid there, gave orders for repairing the 
church, and established therein a convent of monks. 
From an unique manuscript,"" which has hitherto es- 
caped the notice of every antiquary, we learn the story 
circulated by the priests as a reason why Ethelwold 
dismissed the secular priests: when he had resolved 
that they should be retained, he heard a voice out of 
the cross, sa3ring, Absit hoc ut fiat ! ' God forbid that 
this should be done!' and he immediately expelled 
them. Thomas Eliensis^ tells us that having led 
disorderly lives was the cause of their dismissal. From 
this time to the Conquest the monastery enjoyed its 
privileges uninterrupted. 

We now learn the history of this monastery from 
the preface to the Ely Cartulary, preserved in the 
Public Library of the University of Cambridge ; and 
as the minute particulars therein contamed have never 
been printed, I here give a translation of this singular 
document : 

" In the time of Thurstan, our Abbot of Ely, who 
was descended from parents considerably eminent in 
the town of Wichford, near Ely, King Harold, the son 
of Godwin, and with him almost the whole nobility of 
England, were slain by the army of WiUiam Duke of 
Normandy, first-cousin to St. Edward the king, on the 
feast of St. Calixtus the Pope, in the year of our Lord 
1066. Wherefore Egilwin, Bishop of Durham, Egfrid, 
Abbot of St. Alban's, Earl Margarus, and Edward 



^ Bib. Reg. 18 C. 1. Mus. Brit. 

^ Hist, in Angl. Sacra, vol. i. p. 602* 
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Byarme, with various other leading men of the realm^ 
who, strenuously opposing the attempts of the Bastard, 
fled to us, together with their friends, laden with their 
richest treasures ; by whose assistance we withstood, 
for seven years, the impetuous threatenings of the 
Normans; until Belasius (for he in this expedition 
commanded the king's army) , circumnavigating certain 
mounds at the extremity of the south causeway of 
Alderhithe, thrown up for the purpose of the army's 
lodging safely in the night, (from which Belasius, the 
general, took his name, although we now corruptly 
call them Belsar's Hills,) and having unexpectedly got 
together a great number of boats, surprised us. Then 
a coimcil being held, it seemed advisable to the leaders 
of this intestine broil to implore the royal mercy : 
upon which some were dispatched to the king's court, 
at that time at Warwick, carrying rich treasures to 
the king, the gift of atonement, and compensation of 
their misconduct and rash enterprise ; with which the 
king was satisfied, but on these terms and condi- 
tions, that, during his pleasure, forty royal officers 
should be lodged at the expense of the monastery ; for 
the king feared that while he was exerting his forces 
against the unsubdued Scots, the Isle of Ely (which 
was in power truly formidable) might again occasion 
some danger by a revolt. The knights are sent for, 
they arrive, and are present with their household, 
every one of whom has under him a monk of the first 
order, as an officer under his earl, or a guest under his 
host. But the king ordered that Brithnoldus, the 
cellarer, should dispense provisions to the officers and 
monks promiscuously in the pubUc hall of the con- 
vent. In short, the officers with their earls, the 
guests with their hosts, the knights with their monks. 
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the monks with their knights, were most grateful to 
each other ; for each and all of them mutually afforded 
each other the offices of humanity. At length, the 
civil flames being extinguished, and the wishes of the 
king being confirmed agreeably to his desire, after five 
years, his severe reprehension being piously appeased, 
it pleased the king to take away the yoke under which 
the pride of the monks had been sufficiently humbled, 
and the Conqueror recalled the officers to punish the 
unnatural wickedness of his son Robert, who, at that 
time, was giving a fuU scope to his pleasures in Nor- 
mandy. They departed with grief, and our monks, 
wonderful to relate, lamented the departure of these 
most illustrious companions, heroic knights, and most 
pleasing guests, not only in tears, but in dismal 
bowlings and exclamations, and struck their breasts 
in despair, after the manner of a bride whose husband 
is unseasonably hurried from her sweet embraces to 
arms ; for they were apprehensive that, when forsaken, 
they would be exposed to plunder : while their armed 
guests remained, to whose fidelity they committed 
themselves and their fortimes, they spent their time 
securely. All things being now ready for their jour- 
ney, all our monks (of whom there was a great number) 
in their hoods, dutifully attended their generous guests 
in their departure as far as Hadenham, with hymns, 
crosses, thuribals, processions, and every solemnity, 
and, when returned, took care to paint the arms of 
each knight on the walls of the refectory, to the per- 
petual remembrance of the uncommon humanity of 
their military guests, which from time to . time, from 
ancestors to successors, and from dark antiquity to 
our modem posterity, are accurately delineated, to be 
seen by all, not without a certain pleasing admiration, 
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in the same manner as they are depicted in the margin, 
and here honourably shine forth." 

In the original Cartulary the names of the knights, 
forty in number, with their companions, are given ; 
and their arms are emblazoned in the margin. 

Mr. Wright, in the preface to his edition of Vita et 
Oesta Herwardi, has printed '' an account of the 
taking of the Ely,'' from a MS. in the British Museum 
of the 1 6th century, but it is altogether different from 
that given above, and, being of a much more modem 
date, is necessarily less to be relied upon. 



XX.— ON THE CHANGE OF NAMES PROVING A CHANGE 

OF DYNASTY. 

BT SIR THOMAS PHILLIPPS, BART. 

(Read May 14, 1840.) 

As connected in some degree with the last observations 
which the Society has done me the honour to read,* 
the following remarks may be seasonably inserted. 

In the successive changes of power which have 
occurred in the British Isles, we cannot but see how 
regularly the nation has adopted the names which were 
current among the prevailing dynasties. 

Not to go further back than the Norman Conquest, 
it is evident how uniformly this fact has occurred. 
From the time of William I. we hear no more of the 
Edgars, the Athelstans, the Edreds, of the Saxons, 
but the Norman line and power are clearly traced by 
the Williams, the Henrys, and Richards, till the 
accession of the Scotch dynasty, which introduced the 
names James and Charles. This also faUed with their 
power ; and after a single interval of an Orange name, 
we come to the Hanoverian or Grerman dynasty, which 
brings in the name of George, never heard of among 
the patronymics of our previous rulers. And now, 

* See page 20. 
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instead of the Elizabeths, the Marys, and the Annes, 
of former times, we have adopted those of a new 
dynasty in the name of Victoria. With all these 
changes the populace themselves have kept pace, and 
given their children the names of their ruling sove- 
reigns, — names which would probably never have been 
admitted among the people in general, had not their 
sovereigns given them the stamp of currency. 

These remarks may be of use in directing the 
attention of historians to minutue which form un- 

• 

equivocal proofs of history in their general occurrence, 
although variations may occur from some accidental 
circumstance ; such as in the introduction of the name 
of Edward in the 13th century. If we go back to 
the earliest period of our history, we find the same 
rule followed. We meet with no British names, as 
rulers, after the Saxon Conquest, and these last en- 
dured until the Danish dynasty introduced the names 
of Canute, Hardicanute, Sweyn, and others peculiar to 
Denmark. 

This rule may be also adopted in the names of 
places, which often, perhaps we may say generally, 
betray the origin of their conquering settlers. This is 
very clear in two portions of the kingdom, Pembroke- 
shire and Lincoln. With this last county, indeed, may 
be included great part of the eastern coast of England, 
north of the Thames. In the southern district of 
Pembroke, we find numerous foreign names of places 
intermixed with the British ; as Tenby, Milford, Ha- 
verford, Johnston, Herbrandston, Hubberston, Ha- 
roldston, Fishguard, Gumfreston, Bosheston, Flemston, 
Hogeston, Jeffreyston, Yerbeston, Cosheston, Upton, 
Boulston, Reynaldston, Stainton, Castle-Martin, &c., 
none of which names are found in the northern half of 
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that county, nor in the adjoming counties of Car- 
marthen or Cardigan. 

These rules also, when applied to the British pro- 
vinces, show clearly that neither Wales nor Cornwall 
were completely conquered hy the Saxons. 

With regard to Lincoln, and the eastern coast, we 
find remarkable peculiarities in the names, which afford 
indubitable evidence of their Danish or Norwegian 
settlement. Numerous towns and villages in the 
counties on the eastern coast end in by and holnij 
which are terminations rarely found on the western 
and southern side of England, where the most usual 
ending is ham and ton. If we refer to the names of 
places still existing in Denmark or Norway, and on the 
shores of the Baltic generally, we find that these two 
terms still exist in the provinces of North and South 
Jutland, as in the following instances, — Engelholm, 
Norholm, Emingsholm, Rosenheim, Hunsbye, Olbye, 
Vejbye, Furrebye, Uggerbye, Stabye, Lybye, Ssebye, 
Tomebye, Strandbye, and others too numerous to 
recite. These terminations are met with along the 
whole of the shores of the Baltic, both east and west, 
(excepting the shores of Poland and Prussia,) but no- 
where so frequently as in Jutland. The North Riding 
of Yorkshire appears to have been colonized chiefly by 
Norwegians, for there we find a proof in the frequent 
termination dale, which is of constant occurrence still 
in Norway, but not (or rarely) to be found in Jutland. 
So that it may be laid down nearly as a general rule 
that where we find villages terminating in 6y and 
holniy such villages were colonized by Jutes or Swedes, 
and where they end in dale or ness, by Norwegians. 

These rules, applied to other nations in Europe, 
particularly on the eastern side of it, might possibly 
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show the gradual colonization of this quarter of the 
globe from that of Asia, by the strong resemblance, if 
not identity, of the Persian or Armenian terminations 
of the names of places with those in the adjacent 
countries of Europe ; and thus we may read the revo- 
lutions of empires m the simple change of names. 

Those who are studying the hieroglyphic history of 
Egypt may perhaps find these hints applicable to the 
various cartouches which contain the names of the 
Egyptian kings ; at all events it would be desirable to 
take some notice whether they are so, or not. 



XXI.— NOTES ON OBEUSKS- 

BT JOSEPH BONOMI, BBQ. 

(Read Jan. 9th, 1840.) 

When at Rome, in the winter of 1838-9, I took the 
opportunity of making drawings of several of the 
Egyptian obelisks which adorn that city, and which 
have been heretofore principally known to the learned 
from the delineations of Kircher and Zoega, whose 
works were published at a time when the character 
of the hieroglyphics was less understood than it is at 
present. 

Three of the most ancient of them, — that of San 
Giovanni Laterano, of Porta del Popolo, and of the 
Piazza Rotonda, — I have the honour of now submitting 
to the Royal Society of Literature, together with a few 
observations, general and descriptive. 

The monuments of Egypt properly called obeUsks 
may be described as long stones, ^quadrilateral, di- 
minishing from the base upwards, till, within about 
a tenth of the height, the sides converge to & point. 
The width of the base of an obeUsk is usually about a 
tenth of the height, to that part where the sides begin 
to converge ; it is always made of a single stone, and 
most conunonly of granite : there are, however, two 
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small ones in the British Museum, of basalt, and one 
at Philae of sandstone. 

Other monuments of Egjrpt and Ethiopia have also 
acquired the name of obelisk ; as that of the Fayoom, 
and that of Axum ; but they differ considerably in 
point of form from the definition supplied by the great 
majority. 

The D7S tzlm (tmnslated ehcova by the Greek inter- 
preters) or image of gold which king Nebuchadnezzar 
set up in the plain of Dura, in the province of Baby- 
lon (Dan. iii. 1), agrees with the proportions of an 
Egyptian obelisk ; as does the temple of Bel or Belus 
(Dan. i. 2), erected by that monarch and his father, 
with those of an Egyptian pyramid, (Herodot. i. 181, 
&c.) This image was sixty cubits high and six wide, 
making the height ten times its width, — proportions 
which, I am inclined to think, cannot refer to the image 
of a man, but rather to an obelisk, — the type of the 
solar rays, as defined by Pliny,* " Obeliscos vocantes, 
SoUs numini sacratos. Radiorum ejus argumentum 
in efligie est, et ita significatur nomine ^gyptio," — 
in connexion with the Sabian religion of the Baby- 
lonians. 

At that remote period, when obelisks were first 
made in Egypt, it was customary with the patriarchs 
of the Jews to set up stones to perpetuate the me- 
mory of great events, and to dedicate the place to the 
Almighty. Such stones are, by Strabo, emphatically 
called Books of History ; an epithet which might be 
appUed with equal propriety to Egyptian obelisks, 
although the patriarchal monuments must have dif- 
fered considerably from those of Egypt; for we do 

^ And Ammianus, lib. xvii. 
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not read that they were, inscribed, or fashioned by art ; 
and they were generally placed on that spot where the 
circumstance which they were destined to perpetuate 
occurred. 

The pyramidal part of an obelisk was not unfre- 
quently covered with s^ bronze cap : this was probably 
the case with all those that have not the pyramidion 
adorned with sculpture, like the two of Luxor, and 
that of Materiah, on the apex of which Abd El-Lateef 
saw the bronze covering in the 13th century. 

I. LATERAN OBELISK. 

History informs us that the obelisk of San Giovanni 
Laterano, the largest of all those of Rome, (Constantine 
the Great having conveyed it from HeUopoUs to Alex- 
andria, intending it to adorn his new capital: Amm. 
Marcel. Ub. xvii.) was brought from Egypt by Con- 
stantius, and placed in the Circus Maximus ; whence 
Sixtus V. caused it to be excavated, restored, and 
erected in the Piazza San Giovanni Laterano, under 
the direction of the celebrated Fontana, a.d. 1588. 

This interesting monument was found broken into 
three pieces, and it was considered necessary to cut 
four palms' length from the base, in order to make it 
capable of sustaining itself in its present position. 
The dimensions o^ this obelisk have been given in a 
work by G. B. Cipriani, published at Rome in 1828 : 
it is there stated to be 144 palms high, and 12^ wide 
at the base ; in which latter measure he differs from 
another account as much as half a palm.^ 

Having an opportunity of mounting to the top of 

^ The Roman palm is about 8} inches, English measure: it is 
divided into 12 onci. 
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the pedestal last winter, I found, by taking the dimen- 
sions of the lower part at a horizontal line representing 
the heaven over the sculpture on the base, that it 
measured 12 palms 6 onci on two sides, and the two 
others 12 palms 10 onci. Adopting the greater of 
these two measurements, and giving to the obelisk its 
entire length as recorded, the proportions will be found 
to agree tolerably with those laid down as usually 
given to these monuments by the Egyptians; viz., 
that the height of the pyramidion should be about 
a tenth of the whole length, and the base a tenth of 
the shaft. 

On the pyramidal part of the obelisk of San Gio- 
vanni, on all four sides, is sculptured the same sub- 
ject, differing only in the titles given to the god 
Amon, who presents to Thothmes III. the emblem 
of life, which with one hand he applies to the nostrils 
of the king,^ while with the other he holds the hand 
of the monarch. Over this representation, on the 
south side, as it now stands, are a few hieroglyphics 
contained in two lines. 

A similar subject occupies the next compartment on 
all four sides, with this difference only, that in these 
representations the god is seated, and the king is on 
his knees, presenting an offering to the deity. On the 
two narrow sides of the obelisk the altar behind the 
throne of Amon is omitted. 

It is evident in all these sculptures, when the sun is 
obliquely situated with regard to the surface on which 
they are engraved, that the figure and hieroglyphics of 
Amon are considerably lower than the figure and 

* May not there have been, among the Egyptians, a^tradition of 
the creation of man ? 

VOL. IV. M 
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hieroglyphics of the king, and that the sculpture is in 
a different style. 

The next compartment is occupied by the great 
hawk and his accompaniments, (the usual conunence- 
ment of hierogljrphic royal inscriptions,) and a figure 
of the king, who, on all sides but the south, is standing, 
and making an offering to this symbol of the divinity ; 
but on the south side he is sitting, and presenting 
to the beaJc of the hawk the same emblem of life that 
in the former sculptures he receives from the hand of 
Amon. 

Below the hawk, which presides over the centre 
column of the vertical hieroglyphics, is the usual 
parallelogram or standard, terminating in a row of 
perpendicular lines. The two outer vertical colunms, 
added by Thothmes IV., are very inferior to the 
centre column in beauty of execution and correctness 
of form : this is also the case on the obelisks of Luxor, 
aH^ that of Porta del Popolo. But the circumstance 
to which it is particularly desirable to call the atten- 
tion of hieroglyphists, is the concavity of the surface 
wherever the figure or titles of Amon occur on this, 
(except on the base, which was executed in the time 
of Rameses,) and on the large obelisks of Kamac; 
evidently showing that, in these more ancient works 
of the Egyptians, Amon usurps the place of some 
divinity who preceded him, and whose figure and titles 
have been most scrupulously erased, to make room 
for those of his rival : what was the figure of this 
more ancient divinity, or when this change took place, 
are questions interesting in the highest degree to the 
historian and hieroglyphist. 

The vertical columns terminate at about five pahns 
firom the present base of the obelisk, and immediately 
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below them is the horizontal line that represents the 
sky or heaven to the subject underneath, which latter 
on two sides is entirely obliterated; while, on the 
two others, sufficient remains to discover (even if 
the name of Rameses, who completed the work of 
Thothmes III. and IV., had been wanting,) to what 
period they are to be attributed ; a period which, 
brilliant as it was in the production of great works, 
was yet deficient in the higher qualities of art exhibited 
in the sculptures of an age many centuries prior, as 
this monument itself sufficiently testifies : indeed, so 
ancient are some of the most admirable works of the 
Egyptians, that between them and the Deluge there 
would not have been sufficient time to have invented 
even the tools indispensable to the execution of such 
works, if we were to suppose that man came out of 
the ark uninstructed and barbarous; but, as we are 
told that there were workers in brass and iron before 
that period, there is no difficulty in accounting for the 
perfection displayed in the executive part of these 
curious monuments. They claim, however, our ad- 
miration for other qualities. The knowledge of na- 
tural history which they display must be derived from 
a higher and more ancient source ; namely, from the 
instruction in that science which was given to Adam 
by the Creator himself, and of which these most 
ancient and interesting monuments of humjm genius 
exhibit perhaps but a feeble manifestation. 

On three sides of this obelisk, and on the obelisk of 
the Porta del Popolo, are deep square holes, generally 
cut in places where the hierogljrphics afforded, as it 
were, an opportunity for so doing without rendering 
them conspicuous. No such blemishes are to be found 
on the obelisks in Egypt : it may therefore be presumed 
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that it was a contrivance of the Romans to facilitate 
the transport and erection of these ponderous examples 
of ancient magnificence ; particularly as similar holes 
are found in the great stones in the wall of Baal-bek, 
which is known to be of Roman construction. 



II. FLAMINIAN OBELISK. 

The obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo, called also the 
Flaminian, is the third in point of size now standing 
in Rome.* 

It is historically recorded (Amm. Marcel, lib. xvii. ; 
Plin. lib. xxxvi. c. 29) that this obelisk was brought 
from HeUopolis, in Egj^t, by Augustus, and placed in 
the Circus Maximus, or the Campus Martins, whence 
it was excavated by order of Sixtus V., and elevated 
on its present pedestal in the Piazza del Popolo, a. d. 
1589.^ Sixtus v., with a spirit much more to be 
esteemed than that which animated the iconoclasts, 
availed himself of these monuments of ancient Rome 
by dedicating them to the service of Christianity. 

This obelisk was found broken into three pieces; 
and in order to render it capable of sustaining itself, 

^ It is said that a large obelisk forms the foundation of some 
palace in the Corso, near the Gesu. — Nibhy*8 Rome, 

* This is evidently the obelisk of Sesostris, referred by Phny, 
zzxvi. 29, to the Campus Martins ; while that of king Semneserteius 
(the contemporary of Pythagoras), which the same writer refers to 
the Circus Maximus (zzxvi. 7). is as clearly the present obelisk of 
Monte Citorio, — ^the repnted Campensian obelisk of Pliny, — which 
is of the Saite dynasty. These two obelisks were chronologically 
reversed by the learned Dr. Young and other writers previously to 
the detection of the true hieroglyphic names, — that of Monte Ci- 
torio^ having been referred to the Sesostridae, and that of the Porta 
del Popolo to the Psammitichi. 
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three palms' length was cut from the base. Its present 
height is 107 palms, and, according to the same 
author, (Cipriani, from whom I extract this measure,) 
the base is 1 1 palms wide ; which measure, multiplied 
into its original length, would make the former one- 
tenth of the whole height within one palm. The pyra- 
midion in this example, like that of San Giovanni, is 
adorned with sculpture on aU the four sides. The 
subject represented is the king in the form of a sphinx 
making offering to the god. The hieroglyphics in the 
two ovals in front of the sphinx are the same as those 
in the ovals of the tomb discovered by Belzoni in the 
valley of the Biban-al-moluk, except on the east face, 
as it now stands, on which side of the obelisk the 
name of Osirei does not once occur ; in other respects 
the subject is the same. 

The next compartment is occupied by a similar 
subject to that engraved on the pyramidion; but in 
this representation the king appears in propria persona, 
offering precious gifts to the divinity before whom he 
is kneeling. The same arrangement as to the hiero- 
glyphics takes place in this series; viz., on three 
sides are the name and title of Osirei, and on one side 
(the east) the name of his son and successor Rameses. 
In none of these subjects is the god represented giving 
the emblem of life to the king, as in the Lateran 
obelisk. 

After this compartment follows, on each face of the 
obelisk, the three vertical columns of hieroglyphics : 
over each column presides the hawk, with the usual 
oblong enclosure, terminating in certain horizontal and 
perpendicular bars. 

The centre column on each face is deeper and better 
executed than the lateral ones : the surface within the 
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hieroglyphics of the centre column is polished,^ and it 
continues to the base; but the two outer columns 
terminate at about 12 palms from it, that space being 
occupied by a figure of the king on one side of the 
column^ and on the other by the figure of the deity, to 
whom the king, on each face, is represented as ofiering, 
on his knees, various gifts. The ovals that accompany 
this series on the east side are those of Rameses, and 
on the three other sides, those of his father. The only 
other remarkable difierence in the sculptures on the 
base is, that on the east side the god is in the erect 
position, while on the other he is sitting. 

The high historical value of this monument is in* 
creased, like that of San Giovanni, and those at 
Alexandria, by the circumstance of its being the 
work of more than one monarch; for it is evident 
that the east face is entirely the work of Rameses, 
and the three other faces, except the lateral columns, 
the work of Osirei. The lateral columns in all the 
faces are the work of Rameses. It seems to have 
been not unusual to erect obeUsks with but one 
column of hieroglyphics down the centre, the side 
lines in every instance appearing to be an after-work, 
and, in most examples, being demonstrably so. The 
outer columns on the great obelisks of Kamac, that 
of St. John Lateran, and those of Alexandria, I think 
are decidedly posterior. The obeUsks of Materiah, 
of the Atmedan or Hippodrome in Constantinople, 
and the small one in the Piazza Rotonda, have but 
one centre column. 



* This U also the case with the centre column in the Lateran 
obelisk, and those of Luxor; the two outer columns, in all these 
examples, being seemingly left from the chisel. 
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The well-known character^ which occurs in the oval 
of Osirei, on this obelisk, and on most other monu- 
ments where it was sculptured, has been either care- 
fully converted into the figure of the hawk, or rudely 
obliterated. The age at which that universal destruc- 
tion of this curious figure took place may be defined 
in some measure by this monument; for it occurs 
once on the east face, among the small hieroglyphics 
of the subject on the base : it was therefore not till 
after or in the age of Rameses, that the order for 
converting it into the hawk, or obliterating it, was 
issued. In this instance it has been rudely defaced, 
but in the hieroglyphics of the centre columns, where 
it occurs only in the name of Osirei, it has been most 
ingeniously converted into the hawk-headed figure by 
lowering the surface within a prescribed line, suffi- 
ciently to obliterate the ears and tapir-like proboscis 
of the animal, and then engraving the hawk's head 
in its place. This, indeed, was the only means of 
accomplishing the change; for the hieroglyphics of 
this obelisk partake of the character of those on the 
walls of Medinet Haboo, being very deeply cut. It 
would therefore not have been possible, in this in- 
stance, to have eradicated the character, as on the 
obelisk of San Giovanni, without too much injuring 
the surface. 

The hieroglyphics of this obelisk are very inferior 
to those on the Lateran monument; but inferior as 
they are, the attempts at restoration are conspicuously 
worse ; and when we consider that these restorations 
were made in Rome, where the Genius of Sculpture 

^ Hiis character has been the theme of a learned and ingenious 
dissertation : " Chronological Inquiry/' by J. P. Cory, Esq. 
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has resided ever since he was driven from the shores 
of Greece, we may form some notion of the excellence 
of those monuments of EgypU which hitherto have 
been considered as specimens of the infancy of art. 



III. OBELISK OF THE PIAZZA ROTONDA. 

This obelisk was re-erected by Clement XI., in the 
Piazza Rotonda, a. d. 1711. It is much smaller than 
those of the Lateran and Porta del Popolo. The height 
of the shaft is 72 Roman palms, and its breadth at 
the base 3 palms 6 onci. 

It offers the peculiarity in the apex, and has but a 
single column of hieroglyphics, with the nomen and 
prsenomen of Kameses II., on each of the four sides. 

As regards the original sites of the obelisks, it 
should be mentioned, that there are none found on the 
west bank of the Nile, as no pyramids are found on 
the eastern bank of the river in Egypt Proper;— the 
obelisk appearing to be a decoration of the cities of 
the living, symbolised by the rising of the sun ; as 
the pyramid b of those of the dead, symbolised by the 
setting of that luminary. 

There are exceptions to this principle, with regard 
to the dwelling-places of the dead ; for some extremely 
curious and highly wrought tombs are on the east side. 
They are, however, less abundant than on the west, 
and are found only in those parts of the valley where 
the mountains approach the river; but there are no 
eastern pyramids or royal tombs. The Sons of the Sun 
rose and descended with their Father, by whom they 
were never deserted, even in their passage through 
the lower hemisphere. 

I am inclined, as already intimated, to exclude the 
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Fayoom obelisk or pillar, with a semicircular apex, 
from the list of those lofty remains of antiquity, not 
only on account of its form, and bulky and inelegant 
proportions, — the breadth of the base on one side 
being about one-sixth of the whole height, and nearly 
one-fourth on the other, — ^but also because it is not on 
the eastern bank. It belongs more properly to the 

class of the funereal tablets Q, and may help to 

elucidate a passage in Strabo,^ which seems to con- 
nect the obehsks with the sepulchral monuments of 
Egypt, contrary to the evidence of discovery. 

It would be curious to find an obelisk at Memphis, 
where none have hitherto been discovered, nor do I 
think there are any at Gouma. It is, in fact, evident 
that there is nearly as good a reason for not finding an 
obelisk on the west side, as there is for not finding 
pyramids on the east ; nor do I think we shall be able 
to assign a better, till we know more about the wonders 
of ancient times. 

^ After speaking of the rock tombs of the Theban Necropolis on 
the western bank, he asserts, that on certain obelisks (tablets?) 
near them were inscriptions declaratory of the wealth and power 
of the kings, and of their empire extending to Scythia, Bactriana, 
India, &c., lib. zvii. 



XXII.— DESCRIPTION OF THE ALNWICK OBEUSK. 

ST JOUPH BONOMI, B8Q. 

(Read November 12, 1840.) 

I BEG permission to lay before the Royal Society of 
Literature a drawing and description of an Egyptian 
obelisk, in the collection of a noble and learned 
member of the Society, which was brought to this 
country in the present year ; together with some ob- 
servations regarding the historical and chronological 
value of the monument, for which I am indebted to 
another of its members, my friend Mr. Cullimore, 
and by which it will appear, that although not of the 
colossal proportions of the monuments I had last 
season the pleasure of describing, it possesses some 
features which render it equally deserving the atten- 
tion of the Society. 

This obelisk was recentlv found in one of the vil- 
lages of the Thebaid, and presented to Lord Prudhoe, 
during his last visit to Egypt in 1838, by the present 
ruler of that country, whence it has been transferred 
to the museum of Alnwick Castle, formed through the 
mimificence of this liberal patron and promoter of the 
arts and sciences. It is thus happily rescued from 
the destruction which has deprived us of some of the 
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most interesting monuments of the ancient world; 
many of them having within the last twenty years 
been broken into small fragments, to make lime for 
the walls of the cotton manufactories of the Pasha. 

The temples of Egypt may be viewed, not only as 
monuments of the inteUigence and ancient civilization 
of mankind — as vignettes in the great book of history, 
but also as possessing a peculiar interest, belonging, 
as they do, to a people intimately connected with the 
sacred records ; — a circumstance which of itself gives 
to every fragment of them a charm that compensates 
for the want of that grace and elegance so much to 
be admired in the antiquities of Greece and Rome. 

The obelisk in question is of the red granite of 
Upper Egypt, and measures, frt)m its base to the ex- 
tremity of its broken apex, seven feet three inches. 
The greatest width is nine inches and three-quarters, 
and nine inches on the two other sides of the base. 
The base of the pyramidion on two sides is eight inches 
and three-quarters ; and on the other two, eight and a 
quarter. In this irregularity of the transverse dimen- 
sions, no less than in its general proportions, it re- 
sembles all the other monuments of the same class, 
the base being about a tenth of the entire height, as 
restored in the accompanying delineation. 

On reference to the scale of the relative sizes of 
Egyptian obelisks on their original sites, and in the 
collections of Europe, which on a former occasion I 
had the honour to lay before the Society, it will be 
found that the present raises the number of standing 
obelisks to thirty, of which eight are in Egypt, four- 
teen in Italy, two in Constantinople, two in France, 
four in England; and descending from 105 feet, the 
colossal proportions of the Lateran, to five feet ten 
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inches, the dimensions of the minor Florentine obe- 
lisk.^ Immediately before the latter, and next to the 
two of basalt in the British Museum, which measure 
eight feet one inch and a half, the subject of these 
remarks comes in as the twenty-ninth of the series, 
when marshalled in the order of their sizes, although, 
in point of antiquity, it will appear that its place is 
among the earliest of these monuments ; since it bears 
the nomen and praenomen of Amonoph the Second, 
who ascended the throne of Thebes in the 1 60th year 
of Manetho's 18th dynasty, as the immediate suc- 
cessor of Thothmes the Third,* Moeris or Menophres, 
the author of the canicular period which goes by his 
name, and originates in the quadriennium b.c. 1325-1. 
So that we can hardly mistake in referring the present 
monument to the end of the 14th century before the 
Christian era; the obelisks of Osirtesen, Amon Ni- 
tocri, and the Thothmeses, being its only predecessors, 
and the great majority of a subsequent period, among 
which are the two obelisks of Amyrtaeus in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and that of Ptolemy and Cleopatra at 
Soughton Hall : its relative chronological place is 



^ Alexandria, one ; Heliopolis, one ; Kamac, four ; Luxor, one ; 
Philse, one sandstone, uninscribed; Rome, twelve; Florence, two; 
Paris, one ; Aries, one ; British Museum, two ; Soughton HaU, 
one; Alnwick Castle, one. If to this list we add the prostrate 
obelisk of Alexandria, the nine among the ruins of Saan, or Tanis, 
and the two at Kamac (of which fragments only remain), in all 
twelve of the colossal order, and of the period of the 1 8th and 22nd 
dynasties, the total number of known Egyptian obelisks will be 
augmented to forty-two. 

^ The statement of Herodotus, ii. 13, that scarcely 900 years 
had elapsed from the death of Mceris, when the historian visited 
Egypt, appears to identify him with Menophres, whom Theon 
refers to the same period. 
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immediately before the great Sphinx, the work of 
Thothmes the Fourth, the son and successor of this 
Pharaoh. 

While Amonoph the Third, whose remains are 
abundant, more particularly in our national collec- 
tion, is the accredited Memnon of the Greek and 
Roman writers, Amonoph the Second, whose re- 
mains are scarce in the same ratio, (there being, I 
believe, not a single example in the British Museum,) 
is the Memnon of the Eg3rptian historian Manetho, 
whose Rathotis corresponds in name and place with 
the lower shield (Rathek) , the third Amonoph of the 
hieroglyphic tablets, and of the statues in the plains of 
Gouma. ''Amonophis reigned thirty-one years; he 
is supposed to be the Memnon to whom the musical 
statue was erected." (Manetho apud SyncelL ; Cory's 
''Ancient Fragments,'' page 116.) To this piece of 
information Eusebius adds, '' the Ethiopians, arriving 
from the river Indus, settled on the confines of Egypt," 
(Chron. Hieronym. num. 400-403,) — a remark which 
gives date to a tradition preserved by Herodotus (vii. 
70), Strabo (ii.), and other writers, that the same race 
inhabited the banks of the Indus and of the Upper 
Nile, and which has derived confirmation from the 
affinity between the Ethiopic and Sanscrit systems of 
writing pointed out by two learned men. Dr. Wall 
and Mr. Tudor, (Proceedings of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, Nov. 1837; Proceedings of the Numismatic 
Society, Jan. 1839,) apparently without either being 
aware of the theory of the other. The hieroglyphics 
of this interesting monument are nearly allied to that 
kind which may be strictly denominated Incavo, there 
being scarcely any rotundity within the outline, — a 
style unusual in monuments of this class and period. 
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A peculiar feature of this obelisk is, that it is in- 
scribed only on one face; and, excepting two cha- 
racters, which are a little doubtful, (owing rather to 
the slight incavo of the sculpture than to any subse- 
quent injury,) the inscription is entire : as usual, how- 
ever, on many of the remains of the Amonoph family, 
the nomen, whei^ it is most prominent, appears to 
have been inserted to the prejudice of some form^ 
characters ; the surface within the shield having been 
sufficiently lowered to obliterate whatever was en- 
graved before the present characters were inserted, 
as may be easily ascertained by placing a ruler along 
it; whilst the same nomen also occurs among the 
'small hieroglyphics on the upper part, which appears 
not to be an after-work. 

The after-insertion of the nomen in all the known 
remains of Amonoph the Third, the grandson of the 
Pharaoh of this monument, to the prejudice of one 
more ancient which agreed with the prsenomen of 
Amonoph the Third, is a fact which has not been 
sufficiently considered nor satisfactorily explained ; 
and the problem in this instance extends to the second 
Amonoph, while the difficulty seems to be increased 
by the circumstance of the nomen on the upper part 
being of the original work. Did the Amonophs, by 
the insertion of a name founded on that of their 
tutelar divinity Amon, mean to supersede the worship 
of the divinity from whom the obUterated royal name 
was derived ? 

In my former Paper, on three of the Roman Obe- 
lisks, I alluded to the usurping propensities of the god 
Amon. The recovery of an obelisk of so interesting 
a reign, and certainly the only one of Amonoph the 
Second, of whom so few remains are to be found 
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amidst the abundant relics of the eighteenth dynasty, 
is, therefore, a subject of congratulation to the noble 
possessor and the world of antiquaries, independently 
of the peculiarities which it offers for solution ; among 
which, the fact of the surface within the contour of 
the sculptures being nearly flat is not the least worthy 
of notice — a kind of sculpture found only in tombs 
and on stelae, generally of the age of Psammetichus ; 
for the significant decorations on the walls of Egyptian 
temples are either in low relief (basso-relievo), or in a 
kind of sculpture peculiar to Egypt, which may be 
denominated incavo-relievo, or sunk relief, in which 
the figure is expressed in relief within the outline, but 
never so prominent as to exceed the general surface. 



XXIIL— ON THE FLAMINIAN OBELISK. 

BT THB REV. GBOROB TOMLINBON. 

(ReadDec. 9, 1841.) 

The origin and use of Egyptian obelisks are subjects 
which have till lately been wrapped in impenetrable 
mystery. Every one is aware of the immense labour 
bestowed upon these subjects by Zoega and others, 
and of the unsatisfactory result of their researches. 
The key of this department of knowledge was lost 
with the language of ancient Egypt, and vain were 
all the attempts which were made by these learned 
writers to recover it. 

But since the revival of the Phonetic system of 
hieroglyphiqp, their successors have been placed in a 
much more favourable position ; and though we are 
still unable to give a full interpretation of all the 
inscriptions engraven upon these remarkable monu- 
ments, yet much may now be done towards elucidating 
their history and uses. 

In this Paper I propose to give some account of the 
inscriptions upon the Flaminian obelisk, which stands 
in the Piazza del Popolo at Rome, and of which an 
engraving has been made for the Society by Mr. 
Bonomi. 
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The accoiint given by Zoega shows that this obelisk 
was originally brought from Heliopolis to Rome by 
Augustus, and was erected in the Circus Maximus 
by that emperor, and that it was set up in its pre- 
sent position by Pope Sixtus V. in 1589. 

The inscriptions themselves will show that the obe- 
lisk was originally erected by the Pharaoh who has 
been called Ousirei I. by Champollion and Rosellini, 
but whose name was Menephtha-Sethai, the father of 
Rameses the Great. The greater part of the inscrip- 
tions are, however, of the reign of Rameses himself. 

The date therefore of this monument, according to 
Wilkinson, will be between 1385 and 1355 b.c. ; but, 
accprding to Rosellini, between 1580 and 1600 b. c. 

The inscriptions on each side of the obelisk consist 
of four distinct parts : 

1. The apex. 

2. The square compartment under the apex. 

3. The longitudinal columns. 

4. The base. 

Each of these parts shall be noticed separately. 

1. The apex. — It will be observed at a glance that 
the inscriptions on the apex are all of the same general 
character. Each is composed of a group consisting 
principally of a sphinx placed upon a pedestal, in 
front a deity seated on a throne; and each has four 
lines of hieroglyphics above the figures. The two 
lines which are over the sphinx contain in each case 
the nomen and pr8enomen of a king. Those on the 
north, soutky and west sides of the apex contain the 
nomen and praenomen of Menephtha-Sethai, the father 
of Rameses the Great : the east^ those of Rameses 
himself. 

The inscription over the head of Rameses on the 

VOL. IV. N 
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east side of the apex (a c) reads thus : ^* The good 
god^ (the Pharaoh, guardian of justice, ap- 
proved OF THE Sun,) the son of the Sun (Ammon- 
MAi Ramesbs), (says) Give (me) a Ufe strong and 
pure." The deity, who is seated on a throne crowned 
with the shent or double crown, holds in his hand the 
crux ansataj and says, (ab) '' We give thee a pure 
life : (we) Athom, lord of HeUopolis." 

The inscription on the west side of the apex is as 
follows : over the head of the sphinx (a e) is written, 
*' The good god, (the Pharaoh, establisher of 
JUSTICE,) the son of the Sun, Mbnephtha-Sethai,' 
(says) Give (me) a life strong and pure." The deity 
says, (ab) •* We give thee all strength : (we) Athom, 
lord of Heliopolis." 

On the northern side of the apex the inscription 
over the sphinx contains the name of the king Me- 
nephtha-Sethai, and reads the same as that upon the 
west, but that which is over the deity (a b) is different. 
This deitv is one of the forms of the Sun, and has 
a disc over his head, while the sphinx here wears the 
double crown. The god says to the king, " We give 
thee strength : (we) Thor^ in his sacred b^irk." 

On the south side of the apex the inscription is 
the same as the north, except that the god is a dif- 
ferent form of the solar deity. He says (a b) to the 
sphinx, '^ We give thee a life all strong and pure : 
(we) Horphra or Horns -Phra, lord of the two worlds, 
the great god, the lord of heaven." 

2. The square compartment under the apex, — In each 
of these the king is represented not as a sphinx, but in 
his proper human form. He has a head-dress com- 
posed of a disc, and two ostrich feathers surmounting 
the common ornament of goats' horns. He is kneeling 
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on one knee, to present his oflerings. On the east, 
the king, Rameses the Great, who presents a small 
figure of Justice to the god Athom: on the west, 
north, and south, the king is Menephtha-Sethai, who 
presents offerings and libations to the deities Athom, 
Thor^, and Hor-phra, respectively. The inscriptions 
and the gifts of these deities are the same as in the 
corresponding sides of the apex, except that Athom 
and Thor^ give him *' an enlarged heart,'' (a d.) 

3. The longitudinal columns. — Below the square 
compartment the inscriptions are divided into three 
columns, each commencing with the figure of a hawk, 
the sacred bird of Horus or the Sun, crowned with 
that double crown of " the upper and lower regions " 
which belonged more especially to Horus. Beneath 
the hawk, in every column, is the peculiar parallelo- 
gram called the standard of the kings ; each of which 
standards upon this monument begins with the figure 
of a bull, which, as we learn from HorapoUo, was the 
symbol of might or power united with moderation. 

The vertical columns therefore, each of them, begin 
with the symbol of Horus^ (called also Apollo by 
the Greeks,) and with the symbol of power ; and, as 
ChampoUion long since observed, if we refer to the 
Greek translation of the obelisk given by Ammianus 
Marcellinus from Hermapion, we find that several of 

the aroi^ot begin with the words *ATroXXafv Kparepos^ 

* Apollo ' or * Horus the powerful,' just in the same 
manner as in these longitudinal columns. From this 
and other circumstances Champollion justly inferred 
that by the arolxpi' were meant these columns. 

We shall also find other points of agreement be- 
tween these inscriptions and the Greek of Hermapion 
as we proceed. But it will be best to make a literal 
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translation of the inscriptions^ as far as we can, before 
we enter into further comparison. 

A slight inspection of the royal titles contained in 
the ovals or cartouches will serve to show that the 
central column of inscriptions on the northy south, and 
west sides relate to Menephtha-Sethai, the father of 
Rameses the Great, while the whole of the east side 
and the two outside columns on each of the other 
sides relate to Rameses himself. 

We will first take the columns on the ecLst side. 
The heads of all the animals on this side being turned 
to the right, we must begin, according to the general 
rule, to read the horizontal lines of figures on each 
column from right to left. These horizontal groups 
will be distinguished by the numerals according to 
their order. The translation of the titles contained in 
the standards will be given in italics^ whilst those in 
the ovals will be printed in capitals. 

East Side. — Right-^hand column A. 

* The Horus, ^ the powerful^ ^ the beloved of the Sim, 
^the Ra {%. e. the Sun), ^the ofispring of the gods, 
® the subjugator of the world, ^ the king, ® the Pha- 
raoh, GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SuN, 

^son of the Sun, ^® Ammon-mai Rameses, ^^ who gives 
"joy to " the region of Heliopolis, ^^ when it ^^ beholds 
** the radiance ^* of the Solar mountain. ^® He who 
does this is the *^lord of the world, *^the Pharaoh, 

GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SuN, ^^ SOU 

of the Sun, ^Ammon-mai Rameses, ^giving life 
^like the Sun. 

East Side. — Centre column B.^ 
^ The Horus, ^ thepowerful, ^ beloved of justice. * The 

^ The figures referred to are those on the right. 
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king, ^Pharaoh, guardian of justicb, approved 
OF THE Sun, ^son of the Sun, ^Ammon-mai Ra- 
MESES, ^has erected edifices ^® like the stars of heaven, 
^^he hath made ^^his deeds to resound ^^ above the 
heaven, "scattering the rays of the Sun, rejoicing 
" over them *' in his house ** of periods of years. 
*® In the — year ^^ of his majesty, ^ he made good 
this edifice of his father, ^^ whom he loved, ^ giving 
stability to his name in the abode of the Sun. ^ He 
who hath done this is the son of the Sun, ^ Ammon- 
MAI Rambses, ^ the beloved of Athom, lord of Helio* 
polls, ^ giving life * for ever. 

East Side. — Left-hand column C. 
* The Horus, * the powerful^ ^ the beloved of justice, 
"^the resplendent Horus, ^ the director of the years, 
®the great one of victories, ^the king, ® Pharaoh, 

GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SUN, ^SOU 

of the Sun, ^° Ammon-mai Rambses, ^^ has adorned 
^^Heliopolis with ** great *^ edifices, "honouring the 
gods " by (placing) their statues *^ in the " great 
temple. He, *^the lord of the world, ^Pharaoh, 

GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SuN, ^^ SOU 

of the Sun, ^ Ammon-mai Ramesbs, ^ giving life 
^*for ever. 

North Side, — Right-hand column D. 
^ The Horus, ^ the powerful^ ' the beloved of the Sun^ 
the ^ Ra, ^ begotten of the gods, the ^ subjugator of 
the world, ' the king, ® Pharaoh, approved of the 
Sun, ^son of the Sun, "Ammon-mai Ramesbs, who 
" magnifies "his " name ^* in " every region " by the 
*^ greatness " of his victories, " the lord of the world, 
*^ Pharaoh, guardian op justice, approved of the 
Sun, ^^ son of the Sun, ^Ammon-mai Rambses, 
^^ giving life **like the Sun. 
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North Side. — Centre column E. 

^ The HoruSy ^ the powerful, ^ sanctified by truth or 
justice^ ^lord of the diadems of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, ^ Month or Mandou of the world, ^possessor (?) 
of Egypt, ^ the resplendent Horns, the Osiris (?) , ® the 
divine priest of Thor^, 'the king, ^^Phaeaoh, the 
BSTABLiSHSR OF JUSTICE, " who renders illustrious 
^^ the everlasting " edifices ^® of Heliopolis, ^® by foun- 
dations (fit) ^' for the support of ^ the heaven, who has 
established, honoured, ^^ and adorned the ^ temple of 
the Sun and of the rest of the gods, ^ which has been 
sanctified by him, ^ the son of the Sun, ^ Mbnephth a- 
Sethai, *^the beloved of ^the spirits (birds) of Helio- 
polis, ^ everlasting ^ like the Sun. 

North Side. — Left-hand column F. 

^ The Horns, * the powerful, ^ the son of Noubti or 
Sethy ^the resplendent Horus, the ^director of the 
years, *the great one of victories, ^the king, ® Pha- 
raoh, THE GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE 

Sun, ®the son of the Sun, ^^Ammon-mai Rambses, 
"who fills ^^the temple of Benn6 ^*with ^^ splendid 
***^® objects, *^the lord of the world, ** Pharaoh, the 

guardian of justice, APPROVED OF THE SUN, ^* the 

son of the Sun, ^ Ammon-mai Rambses, ^giving life 
^ for ever. 

The south and west sides are to be read from left to 
right in each of the perpendicular columns, the heads 
of the animals being all turned towards the left. 
South Side. — Left-hand column O. 

' The Horus, ^ the powerful, ' the beloved of justice, 
*lord of the panegyrics, *like ^his father Phtha- 
Totonen or Totnen ; ^ the king^ ® Pharaoh, guardian 

OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SuN, ^SOU of the SUU, 
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^^Ammon-mai Rambsbs, ^^ begotten and ^^ educated 
"by **the gods, *® builder ^® of their ^^ temples, ^^lord 
of the world ; ^ Pharaoh, guardian of justice, 
approved of the Sun, '^ son of the Sun, ^ Ammon- 
M Ai Ramesbs, ^ giving life ^ like the Sun. 

South Side. — Centre column H. 

* The Horns, ^ the powerful^ ^ the piercer of foreign 
countries by his victories ; ^ the lord of the diadems of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, ^the establisher ^of ever- 
lasting ^^ edifices ; ^* the resplendent Horus, ^ making 
his sanctuary ® in the Sun, who loves him ; ^ the king, 
^^ Pharaoh, establisher of justice, ^Uhe adomer 
of ^^ HeliopoliSy ^^who makes libations ^^to the Sun, 
*^and the rest of the *® lords *^of the heavenly world, 
^ who gives delight by his rejoicings ^* and — by " his 
eyes. ^ He does it, the son of the Sun, ^ Mb- 
nbphthA'Sbthai, ^beloved of Horus, the lord of the 
two worlds, ^ like the Sun, ^ everlasting. 

South Side. — Left-hand column I. 

* The Horus, * the powerful^ ^ the son of Phtha- 
Totonen^ ^lord of the diadems of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, * possessor of ^ Egjrpt, ^* chastiser of ^* foreign 
countries; ^ the king, ® Pharaoh, guardian of jus- 
tics, APPROVED OF THE SuN, ^ SOU of the SuU, 

^^ Ammon-mai Rambsbs, ^^ who causes ^^ rejoicings 
^' in Heliopolis ^^ by displaying his royal attributes ; 
^•lord of Uie world, ^Pharaoh, guardian of jus- 
ticb, approved op THE SuN, ^^ SOU of the Sun, 
^Ammon-mai Rambsbs, ** giving life **for ever. 
West Side. — Left-hand column K. 

* The Horus, ^ the powerful, ^ the beloved of the 
Sun, ^ lord of the panegyrics, ^ like his ^ fother Phtha- 
Totonen ; ^ the king, ® Pharaoh, guardian of jus* 
ticb, approved of the Sun, ^ son of the Sun^ 
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^® Ammon-mai Rambses, ^Mord of the diadems, ^^pos* 
sessor of ^' Egypt, "chastiser of ^* foreign countries, 
^^lord of the world, ** Pharaoh, guardian of justice, 
approved of the Sun, ^* son of the Sun, " Ammon- 
MAi Ramesbs, **"Bon of ***Thor^, ^giving life. 

Centre column L. 

* The Horus, ^ the powerful^ ' the beloved of the Sun 
and of justice^ ^ lord of the diadeins of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, ^ scourge of foreign countries, ^ piercer 
of the Shepherds ; ^ the resplendent Horus, ^ beloved 
of the Sun, ^ whose name is magnified; ^the king, 
^^ Pharaoh, bstablisher of justice, ^^ who fills He- 
liopolis ^^ with ^ obelisks, ^^ to illustrate with (their) 
18-19 j^yg tjjg ^temple of the Sun; who, like the phoenix, 
fills ^^ with good things ^ the great temple of the gods, 
inimdating (?) it with ^' rejoicings. He does it, who 
is the ^son of the Sun, ^Menephtha-Sethai, * be- 
loved of the rest of the gods ^ who inhabit the great 
temple, ^ giving life. 

Right-hand column M. 

* The Horus, ' the powerful^ * the son of Athom, 
^ the Ra, ^ offspring of the gods, ^ subjugator of the 
world; ^the king, ^Pharaoh, guardian of justice, 
APPROVED OF THE SuN, ^thc SOU of the Suu, ^® Am- 
MON-MAi Rambses, ^^ the resplendent Horus, ^^ the 
director of the '' years, ** the great one of *^ victories, 
*®the lord of the world ; ^ Pharaoh, guardian of jus- 
tice, APPROVED OF THE SuN, ^* the SOU of the Sun, 
^Ammon-mai Ramesbs, ^"son of ^*Thor^, ^eternal. 

4. TTie inscriptions at the base. 

On the east side, the Pharaoh, Rameses the Great, 
is represented kneeling before the god Athom, and 
offering him with the left hand one of the common 
pyramidical cakes. Over the king's head are his 
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standard and his two oval titles, which have occurred 
so often in this Paper that it is useless to repeat them. 

The inscription over the head of Athom says : " We 
give thee the throne of 8eb (Saturn), the altar (or 

honours) of Athom the diadems of Horus 

and Noubti, in a pure life : (we) Athom, lord of He- 
liopolis, the great god." 

On the north side, Menephtha-Sethai, the father of 
Rameses the Great, is represented kneeling before the 
hawk-headed deity Hor-phra, or Horus -Sol. The 
inscriptions over the king's head consist of his standard 
and his two oval titles, which have been already given. 

Over the head of the solar deity is written — " The 
speech of Hor-phra, lord of the two worlds. We give 
thee vigour, magnanimity, and strength, to have a life 
pure, and, like the sun, everlasting." 

The south side of the base represents the king Me- 
nephtha offering the ordinary vases of unguents before 
Phra. The titles over his head are more than usually 
extravagant. He is called '' the beloved of the great 
god, lord of heaven, residing in this temple. The 
Horus, the powerfuly giving life to the two worlds, the 
king, lord of the world, lord of the eye of the Sun (?) , 
the lord of strength." He is also called ^^ son of the 
Sun, being of his race, and loving him." 

The inscription over the solar god says : " The 
speech of Hor-phra, the enlightener of the two worlds, 
the great god, lord of heaven : We give thee all the 

worlds, all the countries , and to be lord of 

the south and the north, like the Sun, sitting for ever 
upon the throne of Horus." 

The west side of the base represents Menephtha- 
Sethai kneeling before a standing figure of the same 
solar deity, crowned with the shent, to whom he is 
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making libations. The inscription is the same as that 
on the south side of the base, except that the standard 
is different. It bears the titles of the Horns, the 
powerful^ like Month, or Mandou. 

It will be easily observed that if we throw out the 
numerous repetitions which occur in these inscriptions, 
the original matter will be brought into a compara- 
tively small compass, and it will not be necessary to 
repeat the etymological notices which I am about 
to offer every time the words or phrases occur. 

The royal titles enclosed in the ovals or cartouches 
have been explained so often by Champollion, Wil- 
kinson, and Rosellini, that it is unnecessary to resume 
the subject. 

I may add, however, to the observations respecting 
the name of the father of Rameses the Great, that in 
the hieroglyphic form the first part of his proper name 
might be rendered either Menephtha or Pthamen, ac- 
cording as the name of the god Phtha is takea first or 
last : but in the Hieratic form it always stands last. 
And the second part^ which was originally Sethai, was 
afterwards altered by the erasure of the figure of Seth 
or Typhon, and the substitution of Osiris or of Ra. 
This erasure and substitution has been made on the 
lower parts of this obelisk, but in the apex and the 
square compartment beneath it the figure of Seth still 
remains. I have therefore written the name Me- 
nephtha- Sethai. But it must be noted that this king 
is ordinarily called Osirei I. by Wilkinson and Rosellini. 

In the inscription on the west side of this obelisk this 
king assumes the title or epithet of TUP MNC-N€T 
(Tor Mone-net) Piercer of the Shepherds. This epithet 
is not found, so far as I am aware, on any other of 
the monuments of Egypt, though the same people are 
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found in the list of captives as early as the time of 
Thothmes V., and probably earlier. They do not 
appear later than the reign of Barneses the Great. 
Let us see then how this will bear upon the questions 
relating to the invasion of the Shepherds, and their 
expulsion from Egypt. 

Josephus adduces several passages from the Egyp- 
tian author Manetho, in which it is stated that after 
the first invasion of Egypt by the Shepherds, in the 
reign of Timseus, there was a long and bloody war 
between them and the Egyptian kings, till they were 
expelled in the reign of Mithra(Mesra)-Thothmosis ; 
but that they afterwards invaded Egypt again, and 
joined with the slaves employed in the quarries against 
the Egyptians. Manetho also relates that they were 
expelled a second time by Sethos and his son Rameses. 
This would agree perfectly well with the monuments ; 
for it is evident, from what we have observed, that 
there was a war carried on from the time of Thoth- 
mes v., or earlier, down to the time of Rameses the 
Great, and not afterwards, and that Sethos takes a 
peculiar title from his victories over the Shepherds. 
But it seems to me quite certain that Manetho refers 
not to the first Sethos, but to another of that name 
who stands at the head of the nineteenth dynasty. 
Dr. Prichard supposes that the account of the second 
invasion and expulsion is merely a confused repetition 
of the narrative relating to the first : but this is not a 
probable hypothesis ; for these inscriptions show that 
there are traces of this people to be found under the 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty, long after the period 
of the first expulsion. 

It may, however, be reasonably supposed that Ma- 
netho has by mistake attributed to the second Sethos 
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or Sethai the exploits of the first ; for, whilst we are 
certain that Menephtha-Sethai and his son Eameses 
were two of the greatest and most warlike of the 
Pharaohs, it does not appear that Sethai or Ousirei II. 
was a prince in any way distinguished. Nor was he 
succeeded by his son, but by a king named Ramerri, 
whose name appears on the monuments, though not 
in the lists of Manetho. 

I have translated the word Penn€ ^^ Heliopolis. 
Hitherto its phonetic value has not |® been accu- 
rately determined. Champollion always writes the 
word Pon^. He translates it le monde de conversumy 
and supposes it to mean the tropical region. The 
letters of which the word is formed are simply P. N., 
with the determinative sign, the vowel or vowels being 
always omitted.^ But the initial character is a gate 
with a sort of flag-staff before it, agreeing with the 
word nCNNC, Penn^, wvKav.^ And that the word 
means the city of HeUopoUs, I cannot doubt ; for that 
city was considered to be one of the gates of heaven : 
and we find that in the obelisk of Osortasen I., which 
is stiU standing on the ruins of that city, the in- 
scriptions on each of the four sides speak of Athom, 
lord of Penn^, the local deity, just as upon this Fla- 
minian obelisk, which was brought from the same 
place. The local genii are also mentioned on both 
these obelisks exactly in the same way (see North 
Side, E. 26) as the birds of Pon6 or Pen€. What 
these mystical birds are, does not clearly appear. But 
there is another bird found upon these Flaminian 
inscriptions, which opens a subject of considerable 



^ I have since found an example in which the vowels are given. 
' Tattam, tii voc. 
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interest, namely, the bird Benn^ or Benn6, the mys- 
tical bird of Osiris. 

I hope hereafter to prove that this bird is the true 
phoenix of the Egyptians. In the mean time I will 
only observe that the word Benne in Egyptian is the 
name both of the bird phoenix and of the palm-tree, 
just as <l>oivt^ is in Greek. In &ct, the Greek term 
is nothing more than the Egyptian word with a Greek 
termination, the fi being softened by the aspirate into c^. 

The same change may be observed in other words 
which have passed from the Egyptian into the Greek 
and Latin languages : as, for instance, the Latin word 
fervor is nothing more than the Egyptian word berbery 
which has nearly the same signification. 

The name of the local deity has been written Atmou 
by Champollion and Rosellini ; but the form in which 
it occurs in many places in the Hieratic shows that it 
should be Athom, the vowel being placed after the 
last consonant for reasons of caligraphy. As the name 
Athom occurs as a proper name in the Coptic Lexicon 
of Tattam, it seems strange that the form Atmou 
should have been used, or, at all events, that it should 
have been persisted in. 

The correction of this name suggests an emendation 
of the present corrupt text of the Greek translation of 
Hermapion. It would appear, from the account of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, that this was the very obelisk 
from which the translation of Hermapion was made. 
Whether this be the case or not, it has been inferred, 
from considerations foreign to our present subject, 
that the deity 'Hp&v mentioned in that translation is 
identical with the god Atmou or Athom. 

This identity would be complete if, instead of 'Hp&vos 
vu)9, we might read *H$&/jlos vlds. 
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That the Greek text is in a most corrupt state is 
evident. Zoega says, (p. 26,) ^' Graeca omnia tarn in 
editione Romana quam in regio exemplari et in Col- 
bertino deerant, primusque ex codice Hirsfeldensi ea 
edidit Grelenius (in Scriptt. Hist. Rom. Basilese, 1533,) 
quern tamen conjectural suae saepius indulsisse non 
dubito." It would, therefore, be of great service in 
determining this question if any of the correspondents 
of the Society would examine the MSS. of Ammianus 
Marcellinus in the Vatican. 

It seems doubtful, however, from the account given 
by Zoega, whether any of these MSS. contain this 
part of the inscription. 

Independent of these considerations, the name of 
Athom also suggests an inquiry of a different kind. 
The name of the second station of the Israelites in 
their Exodus from Egjrpt is Etham. This is written 
DMM ATHM in the Hebrew, the characters being 
exactly those of the hieroglyphics. 

The name also of one of the treasure-cities was 
Pithom, which bears the same analogy to the name 
of Athom that Pi-beseth or Pi-basth does to Basht or 
Bubastis. 

For these reasons I am inclined to think that 
Pithom was situated on the spot where the great 
sculptured block was found containing the statue of 
Rameses the Great, sitting between the gods Athom 
and Ra ; namely, in the Wady Tomlat between Suez 
and the eastern branch of the Nile. Whether Pithom 
and Etham were the same place may be very doubtful, 
but what has been said will be sufficient to induce 
further inquiry. 

In the interpretation of the hieroglyphics sculptured 
upon this obeUsk, I have followed the system of 
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Champollion, and, with the exception of those pas- 
sages which I have marked with a note of interro- 
gation, the meaning of the rest may be considered as 
well established. 

It would occupy too much time to give the proofs 
in detail, but they will be found for the. most part in 
the Grammar and Dictionary of Champollion, and in 
the letter of Dr. Lepsius to Rosellini. I am also in- 
debted to Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, for his 
assistance in this interpretation. 



XXIV.— NOTICE ON THE VASE OF MEIDIAS IN THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

BT THB CHBVALIBR OBRHAED. 

(Read Jan. 27, 1842.) 

Un vase k trois anses, d^r^ k I'entour de nombreuses 
figures peintes dans le genre des poteries de Nola, est 
depuis long-temps un des principaux omemens de la 
collection Britannique. Winckelmann ^ I'avait signal^ 
comme le plus beau vase peint qu'il connaissait; les 
dessins qu'en publia plus tard D'Hancarville ^ jus- 
tifient compl^tement cet ^loge. Ce qui restait k re- 
gretter, c'est que le sujet d'un monument de si haute 
valeur ^tait g^n^ralement mal entendu : jugement, que 
j'ose ^noncer avec une assurance parfaite, gr^ aux 
l^gendes antiques, que je viens de d^couvrir, au-dessus 
des figures representees sur ce vase. 

La d^couverte de ces inscriptions, que je dois presqu' 
autant k I'assistance complaisante des conservateurs 
du Mus^e Britannique' qu'^ mes propres soins, me 

^ Winckelinann, Geschichte der Kunst, iii. 4, 36, sq, 
2 D'Hancarville, Antiquity Etrusqaes, vol. ii. PL 127-130. Cf. 
Dubois-MaisoDneuve, Introd. PI. III. Millin, Gall. Myth. zciv. 385. 
^ Je saisis cette occasion pour renouveler ma reconnaissance k 
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parait r^Iamer de bon droit une place, quelle-qu'elle 
soit, dans Thistoire de Tarch^logie modeme. Aurait- 
on jamais soup9onn^ qu'un vase qui avait attir^ 
Tattention passionn^e de Winckelmann, et qui pos- 
terieurement avait occup^ non seulement I'auteur d'un 
grand dessin public en quatre feuilles,^ mais aussi plu- 
sieurs arcb^ologues, dont chacun k son tour y avait 
exercd ses forces avec un succ^s plus ou moins 
contest^ ;^ aurait-on, dis-je, soup^onn^ jamais qu'un 
tel monument, le plus grand et le plus beau de son 
genre, renferm&t en lui-mSme les renseignemens les 
plus authentiques et les plus suffisants de son argu- 
ment ? Pourtant ces renseignemens existent, dans une 
condition app^lie, il est vrai, mais qui ne m'empdchera 
point d'appeler par leurs anciens noms inscrits presque 
sans exception, toutes les vingt-neuf figures du vase. 
Au surplus ces renseignemens existent dans une telle 
^tendue, qu'outre les denominations des figures repre- 
sentees, nous apprenons encore le nom de 1 'artiste k 
qui nous devons ce chef-d'ceuvre de la poterie Cam- 
panienne. Une inscription trac^e bien clairement sur 
la partie sup^rieure du vase en indique Meidias comme 
auteur.^ 

Les figures et les inscriptions les plus voisines au 
nom de cet artiste appartiennent au sujet principal, 
k celui qui occupe le col et la partie sup^rieure de 

MM. Ed. Hawkins et Samuel Birch : c'etaient eux sartout qui ont 
facility mes rechercbes darant mon B^jour ik Londres au moia de 
JuiUet, 1839. 

^ D'Hancarville, 1. c. ii. 127-130. 

* Visconti, Mas. Pio-Clem. 1. ii. p. 2. ZoSga, Bassiril. ii. p. 90. 
Bottiger, Amalthea, 1. ii. p. 291, 8q. Gerhard, Archemoros n. d. 
Hesperiden (Abh. d. Berlin. Akad. 1836), S. 47, sq, 

^ MEIAIAZ EnOIHZEN, Mcid^f fWVcv. 

VOL. IV. O 
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uotre vase. Personne ne peut m^nnaitre le sujet 
dont il s'agit en g^n^ral dans cette sc^ne, savoir, I'en- 
l^vement de plusieurs jeunes femmes, dont Tune vient 
de suivre son ^poux, qui Venun^ne dans son quadrige. 
£n revanche, I'idole d'une d^se, plac^ au milieu de 
la scdne, et la pr&ence de plusieurs spectateurs, tant 
de femmes que d'un homme assis, sont les seules par* 
ticularit&y qui, dans cet ensemble de nombreusea 
figures si bien disposes, redament notre attention, et 
nous engagent de m^diter, quelle pourra £tre la course, 
parmi toutes celles qui sont caract^ris^ par I'intro- 
duction des femmes, et qui sont c6l€bT6e8 dans la 
mytbologie h^roique, que le peintre de notre vase a 
voulu perpetuer par son pinceau. Winckelmann^ a 
r^pondu le premier k cette question. Son opinion est 
principalement bas^ sur la presence des femmes, qui 
figurent dans le tableau ; elle gagne de vraisemblance 
gr&ce h I'homme assis au coin gauche, qui tient un 
sceptre, et qui a toute Tapparence d'un souverain. 
L'historien de I'art ayant rejet^ par des raisons valables 
les courses nuptiales d'Hippodamie et de P^nelope» 
qu'on pouvait supposer dans cette peinture, se d^ida a 
la fin d'y reconnaitre Danaiis, roi d'Argos, et la course 
que ce rpi avait proposee, selon ApoUodore,^ pour 
marier nouvellement ses fiUes apr^s la mort funeste 
de leurs premiers ^poux. S'il faut rendre justice k 
cette opinion, on ne peut meconnaitre qu'elle r^ponde 
convenablement k la totality de la composition du 
tableau. Zoega,^ pref^rant substituer aux noces des 
Danaides I'enl^vement d'Hdl^ne par Th^s^, s'appuyait 
sur un groupe principal de notre monument ; mais il 

^ Winckelmann, 1. c. iii. 4, 36, sq, 

• ApoUodor. II. 1, 5. Cf. Pausan. iii. 12, 2. 

' Zoega, Bassirilievi, ii. p. 90. 
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n^aurait su r^pondre au reste de la composition. C'est 
pourquoi rexplication de Winckelmann fiit presque 
g^n^ralement adopt^e/^ et certes, sans un t^moignage 
aussi positif que celui que je viens d'acqu^rir, personne 
ne I'aurait abandonnee en faveur de la nouvelle, qui 
d^sormais nous doit dtre la seule admissible. 

En efiet, les inscriptions qui jettent one nouvelle 
lumi^re sur ce vase d^signent ces deux hommes repr^- 
sent^s dans la sc^ne principale, ni comme ravisseurs 
des Danaides, ni comme ceux d'H^l^ne, mais bien 
clairement comme les deux fils de Jupiter et L^da. 
A c6t^ des noms de Castor " et de Pollux *^ les deux 
femmes enlevees par les h^ros de Sparte sont appel^s 
Eriphyle*^ et El^ra." Le dernier nom se rapproche 
trop du nom vulgaire d'une des fiUes Mess^niennes de 
Leucippus, Hil^era, et Tenlfevement des Leucippides 
par les Dioscures jouit d'une trop grande cel^rit^ dans 
I'ancienne mythologie, pour nous laisser le moindre 
doute, que cet enl^ement ne soit represent^ ici, 
malgr^ la circonstance, que la soeur d'Hil^aera, vul- 
gairement connue sous le nom de Phoebe, soit signal^ 
sur notre vase par un nom tout-k-fait difii^rent. Une 
cinqui^me inscription nous autorise de donner le nom 
de Chrysippe *® k T^uyer, qui dans Tattente de Castor 
arrSte le quadrige de son maitre. On cberche en vain 
quelques autres figures et inscriptions relatives aux 
adversaires des Dioscures, vu que les t^moignages et 
les monuments connus jusqu'^ pr^nt, concemant 

^® Voyez les passages sasdits (not. 2, 5) de Millin, Dabois- 
Maisooneave, Bdttiger, Gerhard, etc. 
^^ KATXrnP, KAtrr^p. 

" nOAYAEYKTHZ, noXvacwm,.. 

" EPI^YAH, 'Epi^V' " EAEPA, 'EX/pa. 
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I'enl^vement des fiUes de Leucippus, attachaient tous 
la plus haute importance de ce sujet au combat, qui, 
k la suite de ce rapt, eut lieu entre les Tyndarides et 
les fils d'Aphar^. Le peintre de notre vase avait 
pT6{6r6 de repr^nter sans aucune intervention la 
passion des fils de L^da parfaitement d'accord avec 
leurs amantes, sans faire allusion & la fin funeste de ces 
aventures, amen^ d'aprte Pindare ^^ par le foudre de 
Zeus. Notre artiste aimait mieux sanctionner la sc^ne 
de i'enl^vement par la prince du Dieu supreme, et 
des divinity protectrices de I'amour. La figure assise 
tenant un sceptre, et non pas un trident,^^ est dis- 
tingue par le nom de Zeus ; ^^ et la d^sse ^galement 
assise, qu'on voit plac^ au milieu de la sc^ne sur la 
base d'un autel, est signal^ avec la m6me Evidence 
par le nom d' Aphrodite. ^^ Ce fait une fois constat^, 
on ne s'^tonnera plus que les trois femmes, qui en- 
tourent la d^se, protectrice des amours, repr^ntent 
les trois Gr&ces ; et en efiet une femme distingu^ par 
le nom d'une des Gr&ces, savoir par le nom de Peitho,^ 
la Persuasion, pr^Me les jeunes ^poux dans I'attitude 
d'une danseuse. Les noms de ses deux compagnes 
sont moins connus, mais tout aussi exacts pour carac- 
t^riser les compagnes gracieuses de V^nus. L'une de 
ces femmes, qui d^ploye sa robe devant le p^re des 
dieux, porte le nom d'Agau^,^^ la Brillante ; I'autre, 
agenouilie devant Venus, et occup^ k arranger une 
couronne de myrtes, a im nom ^galement expressif. 



!• Pindar. Nem. x. 71 (1S4). 

^^ Erreur de Visconti (Pio-Clem. ii. 2), corrig^ par Meyer 
(Winckelm. iii. p. 453), et Bottiger (Amalthea, ii. p. 292). 

^« lEYZ, ztv,. » A^POAITH, A^^pod/n,. 

^ nEien, u,m. « afayh, Ayavi,. 
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celui de Chryseis.^' Aprfes cet ensemble de .figures 
parfaitement expliqu^es par leurs l^gendes antiques, il 
nous reste une onzi^me, dont nous aimerions surtout 
savoir le nom propre. C'est Tidole de la d^esse, qui 
domine cette sc^ne, et qui d'apr^s ses attributs pourra 
fitre considdi^e, ou comme Junon, ou comme Diane. 
Toutefois cette idole d^pourvue d'une inscription^ mais 
relative, comme nous Tavons appris, k la demeure des 
fiUes de Leucippe, roi de Mess^ne, ne peut gu^re 
se rapporter k un autre culte Mess^nien, qu*k celui 
d' Artemis Laphrienne, mentionne par Pausanias.^ 

La composition de dix-huit figures, qui d^corent la 
partie inf^rieure du mdme vase, a ^t^ divis^ en trois 
tableaux dans le dessin public par D'Hancarville.^ 
Cette division est parfaitement juste. Zoega,^ quoiqu'il 
croyait avoir dfeouvert dans la partie gauche de cette 
longue composition une sc^ne en rapport avec I'enl^ve- 
ment d'H^l^ne, suppose par lui-mdme dans le tableau 
principal, — Zoega, dis-je, qui se flattait d'y reconnaitre 
les Dioscures r^unis avec d'autres guerriers avant la 
guerre qu'ils firent k Th^s6e, ne pr^tendait pas n^an- 
moins de rallier k un tel ensemble mythologique les 
deux autres scenes voisines du m£me tableau, dont 
Tune doit dtre g^n^ralement rapport^e k I'arbre des 
Hesp^rides, et I'autre paraissait repr^enter k Zoega 
Cassandre prisonnidre devant Agamemnon. Winckel- 
mann au contraire avait d^j^ reconnu dans cette der- 
ni^re sc^ne Jason et M^d^e, et c'etait suivant les traces 
de la mSme explication que je m'^tais cru autoris^ 

» XPYZEIZ, Xpv(n,&. 

*• Paasan. iv. 31, 6. Des recherches ult^rieures, que je viens de 
faire Bur Tidole susdit, seront imprim^es dans les M^moires de 
TAcad^mie de Berlin, 1840. 

2< D'Hancarville, ii. 128-130. ^ Zoega, Bassirilievi. ii. p. 90. 
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d'attribuer les trois tableaux unis de oette composition 
k rensemble de Texp^ition des Argonautes; expd* 
dition, qui, d'apres le r^t d'ApoUonius de Rhodes,^ 
me paraissait offiir un rapport intime avec la fable des 
Hesp^rides.^ Je dois cependant renoncer le premier, 
k Tespoir que j'avais eu d'expliquer les trois scenes 
qui nous oocupent, par une suite d'^v^nements ap- 
partemmt tous k la mdme fable. Les inscriptions nous 
autorisent bien de voir Hercule et les Hesp^des dans 
la sc^ne centrale, et de reconnattre M^ee dans le 
tableau k droite : mais pour le tableau k gauche eUes 
paraissent substituer des individus obscurs aux noms 
iUustres de la fable, qu'on y avait soup9onn^. 

Fixons d'abord notre attention sur la scdne centrale, 
et sur les inscriptions qui viennent k notre secours pour 
I'expliquer. Dans la conviction que les trois femmes, 
plac^ au milieu de ce tableau autour du pommier 
sacr^ et du serpent, son gardien, ne pouvaient repr^* 
senter que les Hesp^rides, ce qui nous frappe le plus ce 
sont les denominations, non moins inconnues qu'ex- 
pressives, qui d^ignent ces Nymphes. Nous lisons 
au-dessus d'elles les mots lipara,^ Chrysothemis,^ 
Asicherthr^,^ — mots qui expriment I'abondance, le 
lustre, et la liberalit^,^^ des divines fiUes d'Atias. Her- 

^ ApolL Rhod. iv. 1396, 9q. 

^ Gerhard, Archemoros u. d. Hesperiden (Abh. d. Berlin. Akad. 
1836), S. 48, sq. 

» AiriAPA, Aiirc^. » XPYZOeEMlZ, 'KfnHr6&€fug. 

^ AZIXEP0PH5 'A<rix</>^fH7. M. De Witte croit 7 avoir reconnu 
le nom AZZTEPOFIH, 'Ainvpdvn;, nom identiqae avec I'epith^te 
cuJTcpttiroff* 

^^ Si le nom ^Aa-Lx€pBpif est jaste, il faut le d^river du mot atnxt\p, 
Vtrtx^lp, cit^ en deux paasagea d'H^ychius avec lea explications 
doriK6£, day^ik^s. Bans toe mentionn^ dans les dietionnaires mo* 
demes. 
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culCi qui attend les trois pommes de leurs mainSy est 
assis k cbli droit d'elles ; on ne pouvait se m^prendre 
8ur sa personne, mdme sans I'inscription du nom, qui 
est cependant bien lisible.'* II est accompagn^ d*Io- 
laus, dont le nom s'y trouve aussi ;^ et un autre com- 
pagnon plac^ au coin oppose de la m£me sc^ne, et 
marqu^ par le nom de Klytios,'^ nous rappelle le h^ros 
d'CEchaUe de ce nom, qui, d'apr^s le Scholiaste de 
Sophocle,^ fut tu^ par Hercule, ou bien, d'apr^s une 
autre tradition,^ par M6tka. Faute d'autres details 
pour expliquer la • pr&ence de ce guerrier, nous allons 
regarder la femme qui est assise vis-^-vis d'Hercule 
k c6t^ du mSme guerrier. Son air majestueux, la 
stephan^ qui ome sa tdte, et le sceptre qu'elle tient 
k la main, firent supposer k ZoSga,'^ qu'elle devait 
reprdsenter Alcm^ne. J'avais pourtant propose ^ une 
autre opinion, celle d'y voir Junon reconcili^ avec 
Hercule k la fin de ses travaux. L'inscription de cette 
figure, quoique bien lisible, nt decide pas tout d'un 
coup les difficult^ de son explication. Nous y lisons 
le nom d*Hygi&.'^ Ce nom nous rappelle, il est vrai, 
la d^sse de la sant^, mais ce n'est pas la fille d'Es- 
culape qu'on voudra faire intervenir ici. II faudra 
plutdt se souvenir du culte de Minerve, qu'on adore 
dans plusieurs localit^s sous cette ^pith^te,^ pour 
comprendre que c'est la mSme d^sse qui assiste ici, 
sans ^gide et peut-Stre sans armes,^^ et, comme dans 

" HPAKAHZ, HpoitX^f. w lOAEHZ, 'loV**. 

** KAYTIOZ, KXvrios. » Schol. Soph. Trachin. 263. 

^ Hygin. Fab. 14, p. 36. ^ Zo€ga. Bassiril. ii. p. 90. 

^ Archemoros u. d. Hesper. (1. c.) p. 47. 
* VriEA, 'Yyi4a ou *Yyuia. ^ Pausan. i. 28, 61, 3. 

^^ Ce qui est une lance dans mon dessin de ce vase, est un sceptre 
tout manifeste, d'aprds Tassurance de M. Birch. 
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d'autres peintures/^ dans une attitude toute pacifique, 
aux derniers troph^s terrestres de son prot^. 

M^^, qu'on avait bien reconnue dans la femme 
habill^ en costume Asiatique, qui est la figure prin- 
cipale dans la partie droite de notre composition, est 
indiqu^ par ce nom mdme dans I'inscription bien 
lisible,*' que nous y venous de d^couvrir. De deux 
femmes de sa compagnie, I'une qui la suit s'appelle 
Niob^,** et celle qui la pr^Me porte un nom sem- 
blable k celui que notre vase attribue k I'aim^ de 
Pollux, El^ra.** Un jeune guerrier s'avance devant 
M^d^ vers un homme barbu et assis, qui porte le 
sceptre royal. L' inscription de ce dernier est tr^ 
obscure ; mais des caract^res lisibles nous donnent la 
premiere et la demi^re lettre du nom d'-^ette,*^ p^re 
de M^d^e, et seul personnage qu'on y pent supposer. 
Quant au jeune guerrier, qui se dirige vers lui et qui 
est saisi par M^^e, on ne pent gu^re douter que ce 
ne soit son amant Jason. L' inscription ne contient 
pas son nom, mais elle en renferme le sens. La figure 
en question est appel^ Philoctet^s,^^ nom qu'on ne 
voudra appliquer ni au compagnon d'Hercule, ni k 
quelque autre h^ros moins connu de ce nom, mais qui 
nous semble designer appellativement le fianc^ d'une 
riche h^ritifere,*® noin tr^s convenable au chef des 
Argonautes en place de son nom vulgaire. Cette 
mani^re de varier le nom propre par un titre expli- 
catif, se rencontre plusieurs fois parmi les inscriptions 

^ Voyez mes Coupes Etrusqaes du Mus^ de Berlin, p. 12. 
^ MHAEA, Mt)d€a ou Miydcui. 

^ NIOnH, Niikiy pour Ni6fifi, ^ EAEPA, 'EXf/w. 

« ♦lAOKTHTHZ, ♦Ao«T^r. 

^ ^tXo«er^Ti7r C. a. d. 6 ^iXov ra xrcora. 
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des vases peints. La Minerve Hygi^, que nous ve- 
nons de citer, nous en a foumi d6]k un exemple. 

II est evident que les trois sujets, que nous venons 
de consid^rer, accusent des rapports incontestables 
avec les id^s d'amour et de manage. L' enlevement 
des Leucippides, et la demande de Jason par M6d6e 
nous manifestent ce rapport au premier coup-d'oeil, et 
quant k I'arbre des Hesp^rides nous n'ignorons pas 
non plus, que c'^tait un des sujets les plus expressifs, 
et les plus vulgaires, pour faire allusion aux b^n^fices 
des noces.^^ Ces allusions se trouvent pareillement 
continu^es dans le quatrieme tableau de notre vase, 
celui qui se trouve k c6t^ gauche de la sc^ne centrale 
du rang inf(Srieur. Nous ne devons pas 6tre surpris de 
ce que ces allusions ne soient pas rendues par un sujet 
de la fable, mais k Taide d'individus moins illustres, 
qui peut-Stre se prStaient plus facilement au but 
^ventuel de notre vase. La jeune femme, que nous y 
voyons plac^ sur un sifege ^ev^, est appelee Chrysis,^^ 
nom qui indique sa richesse, et une raison de plus 
pour lui offrir des hommages. Deux jeunes guerriers 
s'approchent d'elle causant entre eux ; peut-6tre c'est 
le fiance de la jeune femme introduit chez elle par un 
paranymphe. lis portent les noms d'CEneus*^ et de 
D^mophon.*^ Un autre groupe de trois jeunes gens 
occupe la partie gauche du mSme tableau: ce sont 
deux jeunes guerriers dans une conversation assez 
vive avec un troisifeme ^ph^be, qu'on pent considerer 
comme le rival de D^mophon. Les noms de ces trois 



^ Voyez mon M^moire susdit (not. 5) : ' ArchemoroB und die 
Hesperiden,* p. 67, sq. 

«> XPYZIZ, XpvaU. " OINEYZ, OiW.. 
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personnages, savoir Hippokoon,^ Antiochos,^ Kly- 
menos,^^ sont pour ainsi dire Strangers k la fable hd- 
roique ; et T expression du tableau entier, d^poorvu de 
toute sorte d'attributs, donne liea k croire, qu'il n'est 
ici question que d'une reunion de jeunes Grecs con- 
temporains k T execution du monument qui les repr^ 
sente. Apr^ trois tableaux bien expressifs de rapport 
mythologique, le sujet moins illustre du quatri^me se 
rendait peut-Stre plus applicable aux circonstances par- 
ticuli^res auxquelles Meidias avait d^^ son ouvrage, 
dans la quality d'un magnifique cadeau de manage. 

^ innO . . UN c. a. d. *I)nron$»ir. 

" AN . . . X . ., 'A^ioxos. » KAYMENOZ, KXv;**wff. 

E. Gbrhard. 

Berlin. 



XXV.— OBSERVATIONS UPON THE HIERATIC AL 
CANON OF EGYPTIAN KINGS AT TURIN. 

BT 8. BIRCH, BfiQ. 

(Read Nov. 25, 1841.) 

In laying before the Society my copy and analysis of 
the Hieratical Canon of Turin, I am well aware both 
of the defects of the document in its present state 
and the feeble light which I am enabled to throw upon 
it. At the same time, the cherished hope that the 
keepers of the Egyptian collection of that city would 
have published it in a correcter form has not been 
realized, and I therefore hasten to give a copy of 
this celebrated document, frequently alluded to, but, 
I may add, seldom seen by the investigators of ar- 
chaeology. 

The . copy from which mine is facsimiled was one 
made by M. Edouard Dulaurier from another of M . 
Seyffarth, who was encharged with the restoration of 
this mutilated document; and the former gentleman 
with great liberality allowed me to make any use of it 
I thought fit, and on the occasion of his second visit 
to England communicated to me the variations col- 
lated by him in another copy among the papers of 
M. ChampoUion le jeune, now in the Biblioth^que du 
Roi. These are indicated upon my tracings in pencil. 
During the visit of Dr. Lepsius in the year 1839, I 
communicated the copy before the Society to him, and 
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while it agreed in many respects with his, the first 
page did not exist in the Turin Museum at the time 
liis facsimile was made. M. Rosellini, with a diffi- 
dence very natural on an inspection of this papyrus, 
has not made use of it in his Monumenti Storici ; but, 
although there is not only evidence that the resto- 
ration may be, but actually is, erroneous in many 
places, yet as several royal names are found in it which 
are wanting elsewhere, and since enough remains to 
show its general purport and arrangement, the pub- 
lication of this papyrus would perhaps allow at a 
future period of a restoration of it, more happy in 
many respects than that of M. Se)rflarth. It was found, 
broken into very small pieces, among a box of the 
papyri of the Drovetti collection, and the extreme 
smallness of the fragments renders the mere me- 
chanical adaptation of the pieces very problematical.^ 
The copy contains 329 lines, subtracting from which 
the 13 leading introductory lines and the summations, 
lines 20, 21, 76, 91, 92, 94, 112, 120, 131, 228, 232, 
260, 268, 279, 289, 296, there remam places for 300 
kings, the majority of whose names are unfortunately 
wanting. This very nearly coincides with the 330 
kings mentioned by Herodotus^ as existing between 
Menes and Sesostris, or still nearer to the 314 kings 
of Manetho, excepting the dynasty of Xois. But 
from the 300 kings of the Canon at Turin are to 
be subtracted several names of gods and demigods 
which appear, as well as others which do not, so that 
its identity in point of number with the earlier lists 

^ Rosellini, Hippol. Mon. Stor. Part I. torn. i. I have since been 
informed Dr. Lepsius is on the eve of publishing one. 

2 Euterpe, s. 100. Cf. Origny, Chron. des Rois des Egyptiens, 
vol. ii. p. 42, Eratosthenes, and Africanus. 
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is not correct as it at present exists. The general 
manner in which the papyrus was arranged appears 
to be as follows : there was an introduction, containing* 
a general chronological summary, calculated by years 
and generations, then the list of the mjrthic reign of 
the gods and demigods, followed by the different dy- 
nasties, each dynasty being closed by a summation of 
the number of kings of the line and the years they 
reigned. The earliest name found in the list is that 
of the deity Seb ; the latest ' appears to be that of a 
monarch of the eighteenth line, apparently Rameses 
the Great. It appears from the list of Manetho in 
the old Chronicle, that the reigns of mortals were 
supposed to be preceded by the mythic ones of certain 
deities, seventeen in number, viz. : 1, Hephaistos 
(Phtah) ; 2, the Sun (Phre or Ra) ; 3, the Agatho- 
daemon (Har-Hat) ; 4, Saturn or Chronos (Seb) ; 5, 6, 
Osiris and Isis; 7, a blank; 8, Typhon. Of these 
are found in the list, Seb, line 13; Osiris or Isis, 
line 14 ; Horus, perhaps the Har of Hat, Une 16 ; and 
Seth or Typhon, hne 15. The eight gods were fol- 
lowed by nine demigods : * 1 , Horus ; 2, Mars (Onouris, 
or another form of Horus) ; 3, Anubis ; 4, Hercules 
(Chons or Horus) ; 5, Apollo (Horus) ; 6, Ammon ; 
7, Tithoes; 8, Horus; 9, Jupiter (Noum). Of this 
rank are found in the Canon, two Horus', Unes 1 9-22 ; 
Thothj line 17; Thmei, or the two Truths, Unes J 8, 
36, 37 ; the Totonen gods, line 43 ; and the deity 
Tot or Tattou (?), line 74. This completes the list of 
that part of the Canon relative to the names pf deities, 
attached to whom is the duration of their reign, but 

s Lines 304-308. 

^ Cf. Champollion, Gram. Egyp. p. 141, who has given some of 
these names. 
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few or none have the ciphers perfect; the only one 
given as complete being the god Thoth, and the du- 
ration of his reign, placed at Une 3, 126 years. Since 
the deities ought in some order to have foUowed im- 
mediately after the introduction, it will be seen from 
this portion alone that the restoration which has 
placed them after Menes must necessarily be wrong. 

In the 10th and 11th lines ^ of the introduction 
occurs the name of the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy, Menes, written in the same manner as at 
the Ramesseium, and from the repetition of this name 
there is every reason to suppose that the introduction 
contained a summary of the chronology from Menes 
to the epoch at which the list ended. This name is 
followed, line 13, by that of the King Athoth,^ a re- 
storation very problematical ; and to pass from these 
two names to those already known, in line 118 occurs 
the prsenomen of Amenophis III., or Memnon(?), of 
the eighteenth dynasty ; in line 140, the prsenomen of 
Amenemhe I. ; line 200, that of the unplaced king, 
Re-stor-en or Storenre, represented on a pylone at 
Mount Birkel; line 133, that of a monarch new to 
the chronological series, but since found on a scara- 
baeus from the Anastasi collection, B. M. ; in line 75, 
a variation of the unplaced monarch Ouonas (Rosellini, 
Mon. Stor., tom. ii. tav. xv. App. No. 12), but com- 
municated to me in the very form it occurs in the 
papyrus, from a vase in the possession of Dr. Abbot 
at Cairo, by Mr. G. R. Gliddon ; in Hue 129, the prse- 
nomen of the King Amenemhe III., last monarch but 
one of the seventeenth djrnasty ; the kings Re mere ka 

* Cf. also line 93. 

^ This name bad 'Athoth' written against it in pencil in M. 
Dulaorier's copy from M. Champollion. 
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(Mercheres) , line 1 74 ; Re mere Nofre, line 1 58 ; Re 
meri tor, line 173 ; Re sonkh heth, line 138 ; Re samen 
ka, line 139; Har men ka, line 73; Re shaa ophth, 
line 154 ; Re shaa taou, line 186 ; a cartouch contain- 
ing the praenomen of a second Re shaa taouo or Shaa 
taou-re, with his name Thothophth (?) , line 1 53 ; the 
praenomen, Men ka re Mencheres, with the name Tho- 
thophth (?) y Une 1 52 ; Re shaa Nofre or Shaa-nofre re, 
with the name Thothophth (?) , line 1 55 ; and another 
monarch, Re-shaa - • - , with the name Nofireothph 
or Nepherophes, line 153 ; and, in line 86, is the name 
of the queen Neith-akhor (?) or Nitocris (?) ; and a 
dynasty entirely new to hieroglyphical literature, 
bearing, as a prominent portion of their names, the 
word !2^0T4, or Kufi. Of these are the kings 

1. Re skuf, line 146. 3, Re mere kufi, line 189. 

2. Re neb kufi, Une 191. 4. Shie kufi, line 33. 
The last of these names is apparently erroneously re- 
stored, because it is probable that the expression ^ Shie- 
altar,' which precedes, has formed the objective case 
of some function of the Sun. Thus we find on Stele 
Anastasi, no CXY4I U|IH CN ' thurify their altars,* 
from which the UJIH of line 33 may have formed the 
complement of the mutilated name, line 146. Among 
the other names of this list which present an apparent 
degree of truth are the monarchs 

Re nahsi, line 185. Re mam ka, line 142. 

Re s'hbai, line 1 88. Re men siou, line 220. 

Re - - - oubn, line 180. Re - - n, line 192. 

« « sotep en re, lines 304-308. 

Of these names, which complete the list of those the 
least mutilated, and wearing a certain air of proba- 
bility, the most remarkable are the first two : the term 
NCDl&CI meaning, in Coptic, * insurgent or revolter,' 
is applied in the hieroglyphics more especially to the 
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black or negro races, and the bird with which it com- 
mences is often depicted black / the word N3\2^CI has 
been consequently conjectured to mean, in the more 
ancient language, negro; and the name, line 185, 
consequently impUes the Ethiopian^ or Negro Sun; 
the following name, line 188, Re s^bai, means the 
Sun making panegyrics, and is, like the former, ap- 
parently an integral name : the succeeding name, line 

180, implies the Sun light ; that of Ime 220, Re 

men sou, the Sun establishing the stars; the name, 

line 192, Pe-ten, or t6n (TN), the Sun Re m - - 

ka; line 142, and lines 304-308 contain the end of a 
cartouch apparently similar to the termination of the 
name of the king Rameses III., or some monarch of 
that line. I had appended to the present Paper a list 
of the perfect kings, and the transcription of their 
hieratic names into hieroglyphic, and a translation, as 
far as practicable, of the whole document; but the 
indifference of the copy as to style, the mutilated state 
of it, and the faulty condition of the restoration, pro- 
hibit more than a bare description of the reading of 
the cartouches. I have also been unable to give the 
exact places where the minute fragments have been 
recomposed. However, while all these circumstances 
combine to render defective this papyrus an historical 
evidence per se, it is possible that it may be one of 
the books out of which the priests read their succes- 
sion to Herodotus, and a Ust exactly similar in general 
purport to that of Manetho, viz., the succession, with 
the years, days, months of the individual reign, and of 
the whole dynasty. like the tablet of Abydos, it 
seems to have been chiefly composed of praenomens. 

^ This name Nahsi is, I suspect, to be found in the JVo^-amones 
of Herodotus. Cf. also Lenormant Ch. Coura d'Histoire ancienne, 
8vo. p. 325. Par. 1838. 



XXVI.— REPORT TO THE CHANCELLOR AND COUNCIL 
OF THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER ON THE SUBJECT 
OF THE TREASURE RECENTLY FOUND AT CUERDALE. 

(Read Feb. 24, 1842.) 

On the 15th day of May, 1840, this treasure was 
discovered by one of several labourers who were 
engaged in repairing the south bank of the river 
Ribble, on the estate of William Assheton, Esq., of 
Downham Hall, called Cuerdale, near Preston in Lan- 
cashire. The action of the tide having partially under- 
mined that bank, a wall had been built to protect it 
from the further incursions of the water ; and in order 
to make good the ground behind this wall, a quantity 
of earth was brought from a ridge about forty yards 
inland, from which the ground had in the course of 
years been from time to time gradually sloped down 
to the river. In procuring the earth, the labourer 
referred to was first surprised by finding some pieces 
of corroded metal : he had been cutting with his spade 
horizontally under the brow of the ridge at the spot 
described, and on letting down the upper part, and 
throwing it into a wheelbarrow, these pieces of metal 
were observed by him ; and his spade afterwards struck 
a quantity of loose silver coins, some of which he 

VOL. IV. p 
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then found had been akeady thrown by him into the 
wheelbarrow with the soil. 

The man immediately proclaimed the discovery to 
his companions, who were at a short distance, and 
upon examination there were found a great quantity 
of coins, numerous bars or ingots of silver of various 
sizes, several silver ornaments having the appearance 
of armlets and rings, some broken articles of silver, 
and more of the same sort of corroded metal, as before 
mentioned, and which may be supposed to have been 
part of a box or the Uning of a box that had contained 
the treasure. The men proceeded to fill their pockets 
with the coins, but on the arrival of Jonathan Richard- 
son (Mr. Assheton's hind), he made them give up all 
they had taken, except one piece each, which he 
allowed them to retain; and the whole of the re- 
mainder of the treasure having been brought together, 
was carried to the house upon the estate, named 
Cuerdale Hall, from whence it was on the next day 
conveyed and deposited with the bankers of Mr. 
Assheton in Preston, to await his instructions, he 
then being at Florence. 

In endeavouring to form some conjecture as to the 
period when this treasure was probably concealed, and 
the circumstances under which it was deposited, we 
must mainly depend upon the aid afforded us by the 
valuable collection of coins which form so considerable 
a portion of the hoard. These consist of three distinct 
characters or classes, viz., Oriental, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Continental. 

Of the Oriental, which are assumed to be of the 
denomination of Cufic or Arabic coins, it may suflSce 
to observe (without the knowledge and experience 
requisite to render any more detailed remarks upon 
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them either useful or interesting), that they appear to 
resemble many of those published by Adler in his 
'' Collectio nova nummorum Cuficorum seu Arabi- 
corum veterum/' and seem not to be of a later date 
than the coins of the two other classes. 

The Anglo-Saxon coins present only one specimen 
(and that in two pieces) of any sole monarch anterior 
to the accession of Alfred the Great, being apparently 
a penny of that monarch's elder brother, Athelred I., 
who reigned from a. d. 866 to 871. 

Of the coins of Alfred, who ascended the throne in 
871 and died in 901, there are many fine specimens 
of types, of which probably there exist no other in- 
stances in any collection. His style on the obverse is 
either simply ' Alfred Rex ' or * Alfred Rex Saxonum,' 
with a portrait of the monarch in the centre ; the reverse 
has generally the money er's name, and sometimes a 
monogram of the city, or the name of the place where 
the money was struck: of this character are those 
coined at London, Canterbury, and Oxford. One of 
Alfred's pennies, coined at Oxford, is preserved in the 
Bodleian library, and has been hitherto esteemed for 
its rarity. — ^There are also twelve silver half-pennies of 
Alfred, which exhibit various types : no specimens of 
his coins of this value, though such were strongly and 
with great reason believed to exist, had heretofore 
been discovered. 

Of the coins of Athelstan the Dane, who was raised 
to the throne of East Anglia in a. d. 878, there are 
twenty-two of various types ; they bear on the obverse 
the legend E.D.ELTAN REX, and the moneyer's name 
on the reverse, and are very diflFerent from the coins 
usually attributed to Athelstan, the son of Edward 
the Elder. 
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. The coins of Edward the Elder are not numerous, 
but they are generally in good preservation ; some of 
them bear the portrait, others simply the king's style 
and title on the obverse, and the moneyer's name on 
the reverse ; and there is one half-penny, which coin 
is very rare. 

There is one specimen only of the coin of Ceolnoth, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who presided over that 
see from 832 until 871 or 872, and it bears on the 
obverse the Archbishop's portrait. Specimens of this 
prelate's coins are more common in other collections 
than are the coins of Archbishop Plegmund, which, in 
this collection, are numerous, and furnish some types 
■.rely, if ever, ,„e. with elsewhere. TTere a^Two 
coins which bear on the obverse the legend ' Sitric 
Comes,' and on the reverse 'Gundi (Sceldfor) Ber- 
tus : ' this may probably be Sitrig or Sihtric, King of 
Northumbria, who married a daughter of Edward the 
Elder, and died in the year 926, though the inferior 
title of earl would, perhaps, seem to oppose such a 
supposition. 

The most numerous, however, of the Anglo-Saxon 
coins, and perhaps in some respects (particularly as 
bearing upon the question of the time when this 
treasure was concealed) the most interesting, are those 
apparently produced from the mint of the Abbot of 
Bury St. Edmund's, which bear on the obverse the 
legend ' See Eadmund Rex,' varied in almost every 
possible mode by insertion, omission, and trans- 
position of letters, and on the reverse the moneyer's 
name. That these coins were struck at the Abbatial 
rather than at the Royal Mint, although they do not 
bear the abbot's name or any distinguishing mark 
(unless the A in the centre on the obverse may be 
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presumed to be such), seems to admit of little doubt. 
Ruding conjectures that they should be referred to 
some period subsequent to the grant, from Edward 
'the Confessor, of a mint to the abbey, though pro- 
bably at no great distance. If this conjecture hold, 
the theory that the treasure is not of less antiquity 
than the early part of the tenth century would be 
materially shaken ; but if, on the other hand, the 
inference drawn from the character of the coins in 
each distinct class, pointing particularly to some period 
not very remote from the death of Edward the Elder, 
can be sustained, that theory will remain unaffected, 
and a much earlier date, though still manifestly (from 
the type of St. Edmund which appears on the ob- 
verse of this money) subsequent to the martyrdom of 
Edmund, ought to be assigned to the coinage. It 
may be objected, that there is no evidence that the 
abbot enjoyed the privilege of coining money pre- 
viously to the grant from Edward the Confessor ; but 
it does not necessarily follow that some early grant 
may not have been made, though not referred to in 
the Confessor's charter. The monastery, originally 
called Beadariches worth, was founded by Sigiberht, 
King of East Anglia, who abdicated his throne, and 
became a monk there, a. d. 634 ; and on its being 
made the depository of the remains of King Edmund, 
who reigned over the kingdom of East Anglia from 
854 until his death in 870, the name of the place 
was changed to Eadmunsburh. 

If the probability be conceded of the abbot having 
enjoyed the privilege previously, and that the grant of 
the Confessor was only a confirmation of a pre-existing 
right, and further, if the interpretation given by Sel- 
den in his notes upon the historian Eadmer (p. 217)^ 
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that the law of Athelstan forbade coining of any money 
which did not bear the name or effigies of the king, be 
admitted, the antiqoity of the money bearing the title 
of St. Edmund will be increased by more than a cen- 
tury above that usually assigned to it/ 

It may, indeed, almost with confidence be inferred, 
that coins of Edmund the Martyr were struck prior 
to the year 928 ; and the fact cannot therefore, as Dr. 
Pegge conceived, be considered any exception to the 
law of Athelstan passed in that year. 

The circumstance of no money of any sovereign 
subsequent to the time of Edward the Elder being 
found among the coins, certainly affords a strong pre- 
sumption that the concealment of the whole treasure 
must have been early in the reign a( his son and suc- 
cessor Athelstan. 

The continental coins present specimens of the 
coinage of the emperors Charlemagne, Louis le De- 
bonnaire, and Louis the son of Lothaire. Upon the 
authority of Le Blanc, who has engraved some silver 
pennies of Charlemagne much resembling those in 
this collection, the coins bearing ^ Carlus. Imp. Aug.' 
on the obverse, and the names of the cities where they 
were struck, viz., Toulouse, Bourges, and Nevers, on 
the reverse, are assigned to that emperor. 

It must, however, be remarked, that as Charles le 

^ In the account of Coins and Treasare found in Cuerdale, by 
Edward Hawkins, Esq., F. R. S., read before the Numismatic So- 
ciety, Nov. 25 and Dec. 23, 1841, the question of the date of these 
coins is set at rest. Mr. Hawkins remarks at page 37, " The dis- 
covery of about 1800 coins, mixed with a large number of those of 
Alfred, would be strong presumptive evidence that they were con- 
temporary, but the fact is proved by four coins which are found in 
this hoard, bearing on one side the name of Alfred, and on the other 
that of Eadmund, with his saintly title." 
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Chauve, who succeeded his nephew Louis II. in the 
empire a. d. 875, and Charles le Gros, who obtained 
the imperial crown upon the death of Louis le Begue 
A. D. 879, both used the title of Emperor on their 
coins, it is extremely difficult to distinguish the money 
of those princes, and that possibly better reasons may be 
assigned by an experienced numismatist for attributing 
the specimens selected to either of the two latter em- 
perors, than to the restorer of the Western Empire. 

Le Blanc states that the silver penny of Charlemagne 
weighed 28 grains, and the same coin of Charles le 
Chauve nearly- 32 grains : a similar difference is also 
observed in this collection between the coins of these 
two sovereigns. The title of ' Pius,' which appears 
on the coins of the Emperor Louis I., and the ancient 
name of the city of Strasbourg (Argentina Civitas) 
being retained, seems to warrant the preference given 
to Louis I. in assigning the coins so distinguished; 
although, with regard to some of the coins, whether 
they be of Louis L, or of his grandson the Emperor 
Louis II., cannot easily be determined: the legend 
* Christiana Religio,' round the church or temple on 
the reverse of this money, has been thought to show 
the zeal of these princes for religion. The fragments 
of the coin which appears to read Ludovicus Imp. 
with the first two letters of Roma on either side a 
hand, on the obverse, and Benedictus, with the head 
between the letters S. P., for Sanctus Petrus, on the 
reverse, cannot be mistaken for any other money than 
that of Louis II., with whom Pope Benedict III. was 
contemporary. With respect to the pennies ascribed 
to Charles le Chauve, some of them may possibly have 
been hastily assigned to that sovereign in preference 
to Charles le Gros and Charles le Simple, who were 
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both also kings of France; but the reasons seemed 
to prevail in favour of Charles le Chauve. The 
question whether any money was coined by Charles 
le Chauve conformably to the edict of Pistes (Kal. 
Jul. 864), or whether some error does not exist in 
the transcripts of that part of the ordinance which 
regulates that the pennies should be marked with 
the legend of the king's name at length around and 
on the same side with the monogram, and the name 
of the place where the money was struck on the side 
of the cross, is not determined. Le Blanc had only 
seen three coins which answered to the direction in 
the ordinance, none of which, however, were strud^ 
at any of the places to which the coining of money 
was limited by the same edict. 

In this collection are three specimens of a penny 
struck at Limoges, which correspond with the ordi- 
nance as regards the relative positions of the cross and 
monogram, with the king's name and the name of 
the city; but Limoges is not named in the edict, 
and the title 'Carlus Rex (R)', probably for FR., 
presents a difficulty. Those struck at Beauvais, Clare- 
mont, and Mesle, with the titles * Carlus Rex,' * Rex 
fr.,' and * Rex fran.,' are similar to those described by 
Le Blanc, but which M. Petau thinks belong rather to 
Charles the Simple. They may, however, have been 
struck during the fourteen years that Charles le 
Chauve reigned as King of France before the edict 
of Pistes. Those pennies with the legend * Gratia Dei 
Rex' round the monogram on the obverse, and the 
name of the city where they were struck on the 
reverse, are common. There are some towns, how- 
ever, which occur on the coins in this collection, the 
names of which are not noticed by Le Blanc. Whether 
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any of the money of this character ought to be given, 
in preference, to Charles le Gros, or even to Charles 
le Simple, may better be determined by a skilful 
numismatist. The pennies which are here attributed 
to Louis le B^gue, and have the legend ' Christiana 
Religio' round the temple, are assigned to him, be- 
cause it is well known that, although he was Emperor 
as well as King of France, he used the title of King 
only. Those with the legend ' Misericordia Dei Rex ' 
round the monogram of Ludovicus, struck at the city 
of Tours, appear likewise to belong to Louis le Bfegue 
rather than to his son Louis IIL The monogram on 
the coins in this collection, of Carloman, brother of 
Louis III., struck at Limoges, seems to differ from 
that figured in the work of Le Blanc, as found on the 
money of this reign coined at St. Medard. On the 
death of Carloman in 884, the Emperor Charles le 
Gros obtained possession of the crown of France, to 
the prejudice of Charles le Simple, posthumous son 
of Louis le Bfegue. Upon the demise of Charles le 
Gros, in 888, Odo, or Eudes, son of Robert le Fort, 
was chosen King of France : he died 898. Le Blanc 
remarks that only three pennies of this prince remain ; 
two coined at Angers, and one at Blois. In this col- 
lection appear other varieties, and among them three 
pennies struck at Toulouse, with the monogram of 
Odo in the centre, and the title ' Oddo Rex fr.' on 
the obverse ; also seven half-pennies struck at Limoges ; 
two pennies, with the legend ' Misericordia Dei,' and 
the monogram of Oddo Rex in the centre, struck at 
Blois: there are others coined at Tours, Angers, Li- 
moges, the palace of CompiSgne, and the city of Lyons. 
The disputes, and partition of the States, on the death 
of Charles le Gros, extended also to the empire of 
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the west and the kingdom of Italy. Guy, or Guido, 
son of Guido, Duke of Espolette, with whom Berenger, 
King of Italy, disputed the succession, styled himself 
Emperor. There is a single coin which appears to 
belong to the former, with the legend * Widettus Imp.' 
on the obverse,^ * Christiana ReUgio ' on the reverse. 
Berenger, King of Italy, died 924 : of this prince there 
are thirteen coins, all with the legend * Berengarius 
Rex ' on the obverse, and ' Christiana Religio ' on the 
reverse. The Emperor Lambert, son of Guido, was 
recognised emperor by Pope John IX. a. d. 902, and 
died 910. There are nine of his coins with the legend 
' Lambertus Imperator ' on the obverse, and ' Chris- 
tiana Religio ' on the reverse. Charles le Simple was 
crowned King of France on the 27th January, 893, 
but was not universaUy recognised until the death of 
Eudes in 898. The coins of the reign of this monarch, 
if the ascription be not a mistaken one, are very nu- 
merous in this collection. The legends round many 
of them are not clearly intelligible, and present very 
great varieties : on some may be distinguished the 
monogram of Charles, which has led to the supposi- 
tion that the others which bear a great resemblance 
in the appearance and style of the coin, though with- 
out any mark or distinction to decide that they belong 
to this reign, ought to be referred to the same class. 
These coins, which, for the purpose of the arrangement 
now made of them (Nos. 246 to 311 in the list, and 
Nos. 1 to 66 in the tray), are consequently attributed to 
some period in, or just previous to, the reign of Charles 
le Simple, require some commetit ; they certainly ap- 



^ It has been suggested that the letters on the obverse of this 
coin should be read ' Lambertus/ 
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pear to be at least of French origin, but if upon ex- 
amination the experienced numismatist should see 
reason to ascribe them to some other period of time, 
as well as to some other country than those here named, 
the interest attached to them will not be diminished. 

The first coin in the list, with the legend ' Gratia 
Dei Rex,' and the monogram of Carlus on the obverse, 
and the name of the place where the penny was struck, 
' Quento Vici' (Quentovic), on the reverse, can scarcely 
be supposed of any other country than France; but 
whether it be a penny of Charles le Simple or Charles 
le Gros is not so manifest. The import of the letters 
on the reverse of the second coin is very obscure. One 
of Alfred's coins, No. 7, bears a similar inscription on 
the reverse, but whether imitated from the French coin, 
or how otherwise to account for the similarity, remains 
to be determined. Many of those coins which read 
* Ebraice Civitas ' on the obverse, exhibit on their re- 
verse the same letters, namely, VCRTEN ; No. 282 reads 
' Ebroicas Civitas ' on the reverse, and ' Gratia Dei 
Rex,' with the monogram of Charles, on the obverse. 
If any of these coins should turn out to be in fact 
archiepiscopal coins of York, and merely imitations 
of the French coins^ it is difficult to conceive what 
could be the object in adopting the monogram of 
a French monarch, unless we suppose that the de- 
vice was copied by the person who fabricated the 
coins, without knowing its meaning. Some of the 
pennies known as St. Peter's pennies certainly present 
a similar monogram, and that figured in the last edi- 
tion of Ruding, Plate XXX., No. 3, bearing, obverse, 

R 
SCIETRN, reverse, EBRAICIT, and monogram KOS 

L 

approximates very nearly to some of the coins in this 
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collection. No. 46 reads, obverse, EBRAICE CIVI, 
reverse CSIEFR EHIISE. These inscriptions appear in 
various other forms, and some of the pennies present 
the legend SIE : PRE : DVS REX. 

Nos. 59 and 60 read, obverse, SIECERT REX, 

reverse, DNS DSOREX. 
No. 61 reads, obverse, SIECERT REX, 

reverse, MIRABILIA FECIT. 

The legends afford a strong presumption that some 
of the coins must have issued from an ecclesiastical 
mint. Many attempts have been made, but without 
success, to discover the meaning of the inscription 
SIEFREDVS REX: it is very difficult to say whether 
this be the name of any king or not. 

Under the year 881, the French chronicles record 
the ravages committed by the Northmen in and near 
the city of Tongres, and other neighbouring places, by 
Grodfroi and Sigfroi, two kings of the Northmen 
(Annal. Mettens., and Chron. Sigeberti Gemblac). In 
882, the Emperor Charles le Gros marched against 
the Northmen with a powerful army. To Godfroi, 
who received baptism, he accorded Fresia and the 
other dignities which Roric had held. He also gave 
to Sigfroi and to Vurmon several thousand pounds of 
gold and silver (ex Annal. Bertiniani). During twelve 
days in the year 882 the fortress of Aslocha was 
besieged, but the Emperor finding the difficulty of 
carrying the siege, had an interview with Sigfroi, king 
of the Northmen, and stood sponsor for him at 
baptism, he having embraced the profession of Chris- 
tianity (Annal. Fuldens. et Chron. Hermanni contracti 
Monachi Augiens.). In the year 884, Sigfroi, who is 
described by the chronicler as " Sigifridus Danus 
Christianus Regique Fidelis qui nepn« fuerat Hp'^*^'*: 
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Dani," was sent by Carloman, King of France, and the 
princes assembled in council at Compi^gne, to make 
terms with his countrymen, which he at length 
effected (ex Annal. Vedastini). The same person, 
described as Sigifndus Rex Danorum, distinguished 
himself at the famous siege of Paris in February, 886, 
which city was then so ably defended against 40,000 
Northmen by Goscelin, the bishop, and Count Eudes, 
afterwards King of France (Annal. Vedastini, and Chron. 
de Gest. Norm.). 

The famous church of St. M^ard was destroyed 
about this time by Sigifred, King of the Danes (Chron. 
de Gest. Norm.). 

Towards the spring in the year 887, Sigifred, King 
of the Northmen, came again to Paris by the Seine, but 
returned to Fresia about autumn in the same year, 
and was there slain (Annal. Vedastini). Some chro- 
nicles mention the death of Sigifroid and Godifroid, 
two kings of the Danes, in a battle against the Em- 
peror Amoul, A.D. 891. (Chron. Hermanni contracti, 
— Annal. Fuldens. continuat. — Hist. Franc, abbrev. 
auctore Petro Bibliothec.) The period in which this 
chieftain flourished, a.d. 881-887, would accord very 
well with the time at which these coins may possibly 
have been struck, namely, about the close of the reign 
of Charles le Gros. 

The pennies which bear the legend QVENTOVICI 
are deserving of notice : the skill of the geographer has 
been exercised in discovering the true situation of this 
place. It seems now to be agreed that it was some 
considerable sea-port not at present in existence, and 
that the various forms in which the word is found 
simply signify ' Quantise vicus :' its locality is therefore 
fixed near Quanche or Canche, opposite to Estaples, 
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where the monastery of St. Josse now stands. Its 
importance as a mint, in the time of the monarchs of 
France of the second race, is apparent from the words 
of the ordinance restricting the places of the coinage 
of money : '^ Ut in nuUo alio loco moneta fiat nisi in 
palatio nostro et in Quentovico, quae moneta ad Quen- 
tovicum ex antiqua consuetudine pertinet." 

The freshness and perfect preservation, which nearly 
all the coins of this hoard present, lead almost in- 
evitably to the conclusion, that they had not been 
much in circulation at the time that the treasure 
was concealed. There seems some reason to believe 
that amidst the troubles in which Charles was in- 
volved during the latter years of his reign, there was 
frequent intercourse between the two countries of 
France and England. Charles had, no doubt, secured 
the interest of the Anglo-Saxon monarch by the al- 
liance which he had formed, a. d. 919, with Edgyfu, 
the daughter of Edward the Elder ; and when, after 
various fortunes, the French king was at length cap- 
tured by Herbert, Count de Champagne and Ver- 
mandois, in the month of June, 923, and imprisoned 
at Pdronne, his wife, Edgyfu, fled from France with 
her infant son Louis, and was received back at her 
father's court. It is but reasonable to suppose that 
the French queen, and they who accompanied her, 
brought with them some stock of money, and such 
articles of value as they were able to coUect in the 
emergency of flight ; and it is even possible to conceive, 
that as the coin of a foreign prince would not be so 
readily available as the current coin of the kingdom, 
some one connected with her suite may have con- 
cealed this treasure, intending on some future occasion 
again to possess himself of it, and return with it to 
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his own country. The appearance of so large a pro- 
portion of Anglo-Saxon among the foreign coins would 
not, however, seem greatly to favour this conclusion, 
but may, nevertheless, be accounted for on the sup- 
position that the treasure was not hidden until after 
a residence of a few years in the country had enabled 
the owner to acquire some wealth in money of the 
national currency. The death of Charles took place 
at P^ronne, where he had remained a prisoner for 
some years, on the 7th of October, a. d. 929, but 
the restoration of his son Louis (as Louis IV., called 
d'Outremfere) to the throne of France was not effected 
till the year 936. Edgyfii returned to France after 
her husband's death, and subsequently married the 
son of Herbert, Count of Vermandois, a. d. 951. 

If the preceding conjecture be entitled to any con- 
sideration, it must also be granted that the owner 
of the buried treasure was prevented by death, or 
otherwise, from fulfilling his intention, and that thus 
the secret of the hiding-place became lost with him. 
Another very ingenious and probable suggestion, as 
to the time and circumstances of the concealment of 
this treasure, has been elsewhere made ; namely, that 
some powerful but disaffected Northumbrian noble, 
on his way to join the forces of Olaf against Athelstan 
the Saxon monarch, had buried this treasure, with the 
design of regaining it in more peaceful times, but was 
prevented by meeting death in the famous battle fought 
at Brunanburgh, a. d. 938, where Athelstan was so 
signally victorious. In still another, though certainly 
less popular point of view, it might be contended that 
the whole treasure had once belonged to some person 
connected with a royal or other mint; and, indeed, 
the presence of such a mass of broken silver, together 
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with the bars or ingots apparently cast into shape for 
the convenience of coining, and the singular appear- 
ance of some small bits of coin and other metal, 
evidently escaped from the melting cruse, would seem 
at first sight to encourage some such notion, whilst 
at the same time the probability of such an ex- 
planation is considerably lessened by the difficulty of 
conceiving how so much wealth could have been lost 
sight of, even if temporarily concealed in the pressure 
and urgency of either civil dissension at home or hos- 
tile invasion from abroad, unless we presume that it 
had been buried entirely without the knowledge or 
privity of any other than the individual singly engaged 
in secreting it, and that with his Ufe all clue to the 
hiding-place was destroyed. All that can be said, 
however, on this subject, must remain only matter of 
conjecture ; and the true circumstances attending the 
deposit of the treasure will perhaps never be brought 
to light, unless by some happy accident not less sin- 
gular than the discovery of the treasure itself. 

As connected with the mode of commerce in the 
Anglo-Saxon times by means of nominal as well as 
coined or stamped money, it may be proper to say 
a few words on the subject of the ingots, or bars of 
silver, which also form an important part of the 
treasure. These bars are supposed to have been ad- 
justed to a certain weight, for the purpose of paying 
large sums, where the use of the penny (the largest 
coin known in those times) would have been attended 
with inconvenience. Some of these pieces have been 
weighed, but there is not discovered that uniformity 
in weight which was to be expected : the largest pieces 
(of which there are sixteen in number) have been de- 
signated as the ' mark,' said to be a Danish compu- 
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tation, introduced in the time of Alfred ; they average 
164 pennyweights each. There are other smaller 
pieces which weigh respectively 88 J, 66, 50, 46, 16, 
8, 4, 3, 2 pennjrweights,' or thereabouts.! ^The ' man- 
cus ' is supposed to have been of the value of 30 pen- 
nies, or Ss. of 5d. to the 1^. ; however, after the tenth 
century it was estimated at 4d. to the 1^. only. The 
* thrimsa ' is supposed to have been equal to 3 pennies, 
or f ths of the 1^. of 5(2. K all the silver bars in 
this collection have been, as it is said, adjusted to a 
weight for the purpose of payments in commerce, and 
not, as it would seem, for the purpose of being after- 
wards coined when required, there must have been a 
great many other denominations besides those above 
specified. The only known coins were the penny, 
the half-penny, the farthing, and the half-farthing. 

Before the discovery of this hoard, there only existed 
a strong presumption that Jialf-pennies were coined ii^ 
the reign of Alfred : it remained for this collection to 
afford the first actual specimens of such a coin. The 
appearance of some coins in this collection, which 
seemed to have been divided into halves and fourths, 
favours the conjecture that such partition was designed 
for the convenience of supplying smaller change. 

Duchy of Lancaster Office, 
Oct. 3, 1840. 
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XXVII.— ON AN INSCRIPTION UPON SOME COINS OF 

HIPPONIUM. 

BT JAMBS MILUNOBN, B8Q. 

(Read Jan. 28, 1841.) 

Among the coins of Hipponium, a celebrated city in 
the territory of the Brettii, several have been pub- 
lished/ which, in addition to the name of the city, 
present an inscription supposed to be AANAINA^ a 
word utterly unknown in the Greek language, and of 
which no explanation has been attempted. 

Barbarous terms being occasionally found on coins 
of Greek colonies, especially those of Magna Gnecia, 
and as the same reading was constantly followed by 
numismatic authors in their descriptions of various 
collections, no thoughts of ascertaining the correctness 
of the reading appear to have been entertained. 

Having recently, however, acquired a coin similar 
to those here mentioned, I immediately perceived that 
the legend, instead of Landina, was most distinctly 
riANAINA, and having subsequently examined in dif- 
ferent collections several coins of the same kind, found 
that those in good preservation constantly offered the 

' Magnan. Britt. Num. ; Avellino, Giornal Num. ; Carelli Ca- 
talog. ; Mionnet, Descrip. de M^d. Gr., &c. 
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same legend, Pandina. The types are : Obverse, lau- 
reated head of Apollo ; Reverse, EinnNIEIlN: female 
figure, standing, holding in one hand a stafi^, and in 
the other a whip : before her, IIANAINA and a star. 
3^. 

In some of the descriptions previously published,^ 
the figure on the reverse has been supposed to re- 
present Minerva; an opinion extremely doubtful, 
probably occasioned by the indifferent state of pre- 
servation of the coins ; and the head-dress, being in- 
distinct, was mistaken for a helmet. 

After this discovery, I had the good fortune to find 
a coin of Terina, which throws great light on the 
subject. Its types are: Obverse, IIANAIN: female 
head, elegantly attired ; Reverse, female figure, seated 
on an altar or a square base, holding a dove : before 
her, the letters TEP . . . This coin is perfectly similar 
to one published by Pellerin,' who, as the name of 
the city was wanting, classed it among the uncertain 
coins of Italy, whence he had received it. Subse- 
quently it was attributed to Hipponium,^ on account 
of the legend Landina, found on the coins of that 
city. 

By the restoration of their true reading and origin, 
the coins in question acquire a new and very great 
interest ; for although the word Pandina does not 
occur in any ancient author, it is incontestably of 
Greek origin, and its etymology may serve as a guide 
to its signification. Its occurrence on the coins of 
more than one city, shows that it was not of local use 

^ Magnan. Britt. Num.; Mionnet, M^. Grecq. torn. i. p. 193, 
No. 884. 

« Peuples ct Villes, torn. i. M. X. Nos. 6 and 7. 
^ See above. Note 1 . 
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the west and the kingdom of Italy. Guy, or Guido, 
son of Guido> Duke of Espolette, with whom Berenger, 
King of Italy, disputed the succession, styled himself 
Emperor. There is a single coin which appears to 
belong to the former, with the legend * Widettus Imp/ 
on the obverse,^ * Christiana Rehgio ' on the reverse. 
Berenger, King of Italy, died 924 : of this prince there 
are thirteen coins, all with the legend 'Berengarius 
Rex ' on the obverse, and ' Christiana Religio ' on the 
reverse. The Emperor Lambert, son of Guido, was 
recognised emperor by Pope John IX. a. d. 902, and 
died 910. There are nine of his coins with the legend 
* Lambertus Imperator ' on the obverse, and ' Chris- 
tiana Religio ' on the reverse. Charles le Simple was 
crowned King of France on the 27th January, 893, 
but was not universally recognised until the death of 
Eudes in 898. The coins of the reign of this monarch, 
if the ascription be not a mistaken one, are very nu- 
merous in this collection. The legends round many 
of them are not clearly intelligible, and present very 
great varieties: on some may be distinguished the 
monogram of Charles, which has led to the supposi- 
tion that the others which bear a great resemblance 
in the appearance and style of the coin, though with- 
out any mark or distinction to decide that they belong 
to this reign, ought to be referred to the same class. 
These coins, which, for the purpose of the arrangement 
now made of them (Nos. 246 to 311 in the Ust, and 
Nos. 1 to 66 in the tray), are consequently attributed to 
some period in, or just previous to, the reign of Charles 
le Simple, require some commei^t ; they certainly ap- 



^ It has been suggested that the letters on the obverse of this 
coin should be read ' Lambertus/ 
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pear to be at least of French origin, but if upon ex- 
amination the experienced numismatist should see 
reason to ascribe them to some other period of time, 
as well as to some other country than those here named, 
the interest attached to them will not be diminished. 

The first coin in the list, with the legend ' Gratia 
Dei Rex,' and the monogram of Carlus on the obverse, 
and the name of the place where the penny was struck, 
' Quento Vici' (Quentovic), on the reverse, can scarcely 
be supposed of any other country than France; but 
whether it be a penny of Charles le Simple or Charles 
le Gros is not so manifest. The import of the letters 
on the reverse of the second coin is very obscure. One 
of Alfred's coins. No. 7, bears a similar inscription on 
the reverse, but whether imitated from the French coin, 
or how otherwise to account for the similarity, remains 
to be determined. Many of those coins which read 
* Ebraice Civitas ' on the obverse, exhibit on their re- 
verse the same letters, namely, VCRTEN ; No. 282 reads 
'Ebroicas Civitas' on the reverse, and * Gratia Dei 
Rex,' with the monogram of Charles, on the obverse. 
If any of these coins should turn out to be in fact 
archiepiscopal coins of York, and merely imitations 
of the French coins, it is difficult to conceive what 
could be the object in adopting the monogram of 
a French monarch, unless we suppose that the de- 
vice was copied by the person who fabricated the 
coins, without knowing its meaning. Some of the 
pennies known as St. Peter's pennies certainly present 
a similar monogram, and that figured in the last edi- 
tion of Ruding, Plate XXX., No. 3, bearing, obverse, 

R 

SCIETRN, reverse, EBRAICIT, and monogram K^S 

L 

approximates very nearly to some of the coins in this 
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the west and the kingdom of Italy. Guy, or Guido, 
son of Guido, Duke of Espolette, with whom Berenger, 
King of Italy, disputed the succession, styled himself 
Emperor. There is a single coin which appears to 
belong to the former, with the legend * Widettus Imp/ 
on the obverse,^ * Christiana Religio ' on the reverse. 
Berenger, King of Italy, died 924 : of this prince there 
are thirteen coins, all with the legend ' Berengarius 
Rex ' on the obverse, and ' Christiana Religio ' on the 
reverse. The Emperor Lambert, son of Guido, was 
recognised emperor by Pope John IX. a. d. 902, and 
died 910. There are nine of his coins with the legend 
' Lambertus Imperator ' on the obverse, and ' Chris- 
tiana Religio ' on the reverse. Charles le Simple was 
crowned King of France on the 27th January, 893, 
but was not universaUy recognised until the death of 
Eudes in 898. The coins of the reign of this monarch, 
if the ascription be not a mistaken one, are very nu- 
merous in this collection. The legends round many 
of them are not clearly intelligible, and present very 
great varieties: on some may be distinguished the 
monogram of Charles, which has led to the supposi- 
tion that the others which bear a great resemblance 
in the appearance and style of the coin, though with- 
out any mark or distinction to decide that they belong 
to this reign, ought to be referred to the same class. 
These coins, which, for the purpose of the arrangement 
now made of them (Nos. 246 to 311 in the list, and 
Nos. 1 to 66 in the tray), are consequently attributed to 
some period in, or just previous to, the reign of Charles 
le Simple, require some comment ; they certainly ap- 



^ It has been suggested that the letters on the obverse of this 
coin should be read ' Lambertus/ 
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pear to be at least of French origin, but if upon ex- 
amination the experienced numismatist should see 
reason to ascribe them to some other period of time, 
as well as to some other country than those here named, 
the interest attached to them will not be diminished. 

The first coin in the list, with the legend ' Gratia 
Dei Rex,' and the monogram of Carlus on the obverse, 
and the name of the place where the penny was struck, 
' Quento Vici' (Quentovic), on the reverse, can scarcely 
be supposed of any other country than France; but 
whether it be a penny of Charles le Simple or Charles 
le Gros is not so manifest. The import of the letters 
on the reverse of the second coin is very obscure. One 
of Alfred's coins. No. 7, bears a similar inscription on 
the reverse, but whether imitated from the French coin, 
or how otherwise to account for the similarity, remains 
to be determined. Many of those coins which read 
* Ebraice Civitas ' on the obverse, exhibit on their re- 
verse the same letters, namely, VCRTEN ; No. 282 reads 
' Ebroicas Civitas ' on the reverse, and * Gratia Dei 
Rex,' with the monogram of Charles, on the obverse. 
If any of these coins should turn out to be in fact 
archiepiscopal coins of York, and merely imitations 
of the French coins, it is difficult to conceive what 
could be the object in adopting the monogram of 
a French monarch, unless we suppose that the de- 
vice was copied by the person who fabricated the 
coins, without knowing its meaning. Some of the 
pennies known as St. Peter's pennies certainly present 
a similar monogram, and that figured in the last edi- 
tion of Ruding, Plate XXX., No. 3, bearing, obverse, 

R 

SCIETRN, reverse, EBRAICIT, and monogram K^s 

L 

approximates very nearly to some of the coins in this 
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the west and the kingdom of Italy. Guy, or Guido, 
son of Guido> Duke of Espolette, with whom Berenger, 
King of Italy, disputed the succession, styled himself 
Emperor. There is a single coin which appears to 
belong to the former, with the legend ' Widettus Imp/ 
on the obverse,^ ' Christiana Religio ' on the reverse, 
Berenger, King of Italy, died 924 : of this prince there 
are thirteen coins, all with the legend 'Berengarius 
Rex ' on the obverse, and ' Christiana Religio ' on the 
reverse. The Emperor Lambert, son of Guido, was 
recognised emperor by Pope John IX- a. d. 902, and 
died 910. There are nine of his coins with the legend 
' Lambertus Imperator ' on the obverse, and ' Chris- 
tiana ReUgio ' on the reverse. Charles le Simple was 
crowned King of France on the 27th January, 893, 
but was not universally recognised until the death of 
Eudes in 898. The coins of the reign of this monarch, 
if the ascription be not a mistaken one, are very nu- 
merous in this collection. The legends round many 
of them are not clearly intelligible, and present very 
great varieties: on some may be distinguished the 
monogram of Charles, which has led to the supposi- 
tion that the others which bear a great resemblance 
in the appearance and style of the coin, though with- 
out any mark or distinction to decide that they belong 
to this reign, ought to be referred to the same class. 
These coins, which, for the purpose of the arrangement 
now made of them (Nos. 246 to 311 in the list, and 
Nos. 1 to 66 in the tray), are consequently attributed to 
some period in, or just previous to, the reign of Charles 
le Simple, require some commeiit ; they certainly ap- 



^ It has been suggested that the letters on the obverse of this 
coin should be read ' Lambertus/ 
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pear to be at least of French origin, but if upon ex- 
amination the experienced numismatist should see 
reason to ascribe them to some other period of time, 
as well as to some other country than those here named, 
the interest attached to them will not be diminished. 

The first coin in the list, with the legend ' Gratia 
Dei Rex,' and the monogram of Carlus on the obverse, 
and the name of the place where the penny was struck, 

* Quento Vici' (Quentovic), on the reverse, can scarcely 
be supposed of any other country than France ; but 
whether it be a penny of Charles le Simple or Charles 
le Gros is not so manifest. The import of the letters 
on the reverse of the second coin is very obscure. One 
of Alfred's coins. No. 7, bears a similar inscription on 
the reverse, but whether imitated from the French coin, 
or how otherwise to account for the similarity, remains 
to be determined. Many of those coins which read 

* Ebraice Civitas ' on the obverse, exhibit on their re- 
verse the same letters, namely, VCRTEN ; No. 282 reads 

* Ebroicas Civitas ' on the reverse, and * Gratia Dei 
Rex,' with the monogram of Charles, on the obverse. 
If any of these coins should turn out to be in fact 
archiepiscopal coins of York, and merely imitations 
of the French coins, it is difficult to conceive what 
could be the object in adopting the monogram of 
a French monarch, unless we suppose that the de- 
vice was copied by the person who fabricated the 
coins, without knowing its meaning. Some of the 
pennies known as St. Peter's pennies certainly present 
a similar monogram, and that figured in the last edi- 
tion of Ruding, Plate XXX., No. 3, bearing, obverse, 

R 

SCIETRN, reverse, EBRAICIT, and monogram K^S 

L 

approximates very nearly to some of the coins in this 
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the west and the kingdom of Italy. Guy, or Guido, 
son of Guido, Duke of Espolette, with whom Berenger, 
King of Italy, disputed the succession, styled himself 
Emperor. There is a single coin which appears to 
belong to the former, with the legend ' Widettus Imp/ 
on the obverse,^ * Christiana Religio ' on the reverse. 
Berenger, King of Italy, died 924 : of this prince there 
are thirteen coins, all with the legend 'Berengarius 
Rex ' on the obverse, and ' Christiana Religio ' on the 
reverse. The Emperor Lambert, son of Guido, was 
recognised emperor by Pope John IX. a. d. 902, and 
died 910. There are nine of his coins with the legend 
* Lambertus Imperator ' on the obverse, and * Chris- 
tiana Religio ' on the reverse. Charles le Simple was 
crowned King of France on the 27th January, 893, 
but was not universally recognised until the death of 
Eudes in 898. The coins of the reign of this monarch, 
if the ascription be not a mistaken one, are very nu- 
merous in this collection. The legends round many 
of them are not clearly intelligible, and present very 
great varieties: on some may be distinguished the 
monogram of Charles, which has led to the supposi- 
tion that the others which bear a great resemblance 
in the appearance and style of the coin, though with- 
out any mark or distinction to decide that they belong 
to this reign, ought to be referred to the same class. 
These coins, which, for the purpose of the arrangement 
now made of them (Nos. 246 to 311 in the list, and 
Nos. 1 to 66 in the tray), are consequently attributed to 
some period in, or just previous to, the reign of Charles 
le Simple, require some commeiit ; they certainly ap- 



^ It has been suggested that the letters on the obverse of this 
coin should be read ' Lambertus/ 
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pear to be at least of French origin, but if upon ex- 
amination the experienced numismatist should see 
reason to ascribe them to some other period of time, 
as well as to some other country than those here named, 
the interest attached to them will not be diminished. 

The first coin in the list, with the legend ' Gratia 
Dei Rex,' and the monogram of Carlus on the obverse, 
and the name of the place where the penny was struck, 
' Quento Vici' (Quentovic), on the reverse, can scarcely 
be supposed of any other country than France; but 
whether it be a penny of Charles le Simple or Charles 
le Gros is not so manifest. The import of the letters 
on the reverse of the second coin is very obscure. One 
of Alfred's coins. No. 7, bears a similar inscription on 
the reverse, but whether imitated from the French coin, 
or how otherwise to account for the similarity, remains 
to be determined. Many of those coins which read 

* Ebraice Civitas ' on the obverse, exhibit on their re- 
verse the same letters, namely, VCRTEN ; No. 282 reads 

* Ebroicas Civitas ' on the reverse, and * Gratia Dei 
Rex,' with the monogram of Charles, on the obverse. 
If any of these coins should turn out to be in fact 
archiepiscopal coins of York, and merely imitations 
of the French coins, it is difficult to conceive what 
could be the object in adopting the monogram of 
a French monarch, unless we suppose that the de- 
vice was copied by the person who fabricated the 
coins, without knowing its meaning. Some of the 
pennies known as St. Peter's pennies certainly present 
a similar monogram, and that figured in the last edi- 
tion of Ruding, Plate XXX., No. 3, bearing, obverse, 

R 

SCIETRN, reverse, EBRAICIT, and monogram K^S 

L 

approximates very nearly to some of the coins in this 
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the west and the kingdom of Italy. Guy, or Guido, 
son of Guido> Duke of Espolette, with whom Berenger, 
King of Italy, disputed the succession, styled himself 
Emperor. There is a single coin which appears to 
belong to the former, with the legend * Widettus Imp/ 
on the obverse,^ ' Christiana Religio ' on the reverse. 
Berenger, King of Italy, died 924 : of this prince there 
are thirteen coins, all with the legend ' Berengarius 
Rex ' on the obverse, and ' Christiana Religio ' on the 
reverse. The Emperor Lambert, son of Guido, was 
recognised emperor by Pope John IX. a. d. 902, and 
died 910. There are nine of his coins with the legend 
* Lambertus Imperator ' on the obverse, and ' Chris- 
tiana Religio ' on the reverse. Charles le Simple was 
crowned King of France on the 27th January, 893, 
but was not universally recognised until the death of 
Eudes in 898. The coins of the reign of this monarch, 
if the ascription be not a mistaken one, are very nu- 
merous in this collection. The legends round many 
of them are not clearly intelligible, and present very 
great varieties: on some may be distinguished the 
monogram of Charles, which has led to the supposi- 
tion that the others which bear a great resemblance 
in the appearance and style of the coin, though with- 
out any mark or distinction to decide that they belong 
to this reign, ought to be referred to the same class. 
These coins, which, for the purpose of the arrangement 
now made of them (Nos. 246 to 311 in the list, and 
Nos. 1 to 66 in the tray), are consequently attributed to 
some period in, or just previous to, the reign of Charles 
le Simple, require some comment ; they certainly ap- 



' It has been saggested that the letters on the obverse of this 
coin should be read ' Lambertas/ 
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pear to be at least of French origin, but if upon ex- 
amination the experienced numismatist should see 
reason to ascribe them to some other period of time, 
as well as to some other country than those here named, 
the interest attached to them will not be diminished. 

The first coin in the list, with the legend ' Gratia 
Dei Rex,' and the monogram of Carlus on the obverse, 
and the name of the place where the penny was struck, 

* Quento Vici' (Quentovic), on the reverse, can scarcely 
be supposed of any other country than France; but 
whether it be a penny of Charles le Simple or Charles 
le Gros is not so manifest. The import of the letters 
on the reverse of the second coin is very obscure. One 
of Alfred's coins, No. 7, bears a similar inscription on 
the reverse, but whether imitated from the French coin, 
or how otherwise to account for the similarity, remains 
to be determined. Many of those coins which read 

* Ebraice Civitas ' on the obverse, exhibit on their re- 
verse the same letters, namely, VCRTEN ; No. 282 reads 

* Ebroicas Civitas ' on the reverse, and ' Gratia Dei 
Rex,' with the monogram of Charles, on the obverse. 
If any of these coins should turn out to be in fact 
archiepiscopal coins of York, and merely imitations 
of the French coins, it is difficult to conceive what 
could be the object in adopting the monogram of 
a French monarch, unless we suppose that the de- 
vice was copied by the person who fabricated the 
coins, without knowing its meaning. Some of the 
pennies known as St. Peter's pennies certainly present 
a similar monogram, and that figured in the last edi- 
tion of Ruding, Plate XXX., No. 3, bearing, obverse, 

R 
SCIETRN, reverse, EBRAICIT, and monogram K^S 

L 

approximates very nearly to some of the coins in this 
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dv&p&p vapxpartp' IleaawovPTa avSp&p Travtcpartv' Aafiatrtcov 
&9 apSpm TravKpdrof' B-^pvrov cofBp&v iravKpariv* Tvpap 
opBp&v iravKparof' Kaurapeuuf rr/v XTpaTa>vo9 avSp&v irai'* 
tcpariv' Neav mKiv Trjf SafMoplof avSpSof iraviepaTiP' Stcvffo" 
wo\i» av&pw vavicpaTUf' Td^a¥ avSpinf iravKpariv' Ktu^ 
adpeutp IlavtaSa &9 avBp&v vaPKparw' ^ItpmoXof avBpav 
ircafKpanv' ^Avd^npfiov cai&pSav iramcpariv' Mon^wearlap 
avSpSuf wavtcparof' TplwoXw rfjf Svpia^ avSp&v iravtepartv' 
iiKa&ek^iav rfJB ^Apafiias avSp&v Tna^/cpanp' ZeSyfta wpos 
Tf0 Ev^pdry avBp&v vaincpdrof' Ki/Svpop dufipAv irapiepartv. 

XIII. B. 
On the same pedestal aa the former. 

reifiTiaairra [reus MLXXiaraisi] 
KM fieylarais rljetfiais Map/cov] 
Atktov Avpi^Kiov [MeiHUfSpov,^ 
aJd^rfacana epBd^s^ [ttXc^] 
aroveucffp iravKpanVy [irapd^^ 
So^v fwmyjfiyi', y[€P0vs wp©-] 
rot; luu eifBo^Vy irp&lrov Kot /io-] 



vov r&v ait auivos a7r[o«yo-] 



{/[coji/ y€v\ffT]ov avBpay Koi veucrilaaPTo] 

iepov9 KM ToXcofTuuovs k[(u] 

T0V9 aXKov9 dyiovas. 
Neav TTokiv Xefia4rra^ w(uSe»v JKXouSiaiwv irauKpariv' Nefjk€$a 
'jTcuSav iravKparof' "laOpMi dyeifeUov iramcpdruf* ^£^<roy 
BaXfiiXXfia dryepeu^v iraPKpdriv* Upav IlepycLpov KOiVov ^Aaias 
avBp&p iravKpdrw' "E^aop BcCKfiiXXtfa avip&p TravKpdnv* 
Sp^ppop KOivop ^Atrias dpBp&p irapxpanp' i/SBop/p IltxpaOijpaibi 
HcataBrpHua apSp&p vavKparuf' irpArop ^ A^po&eiaUfOP Nepaa 
dvSp&p iraPKpdrtp Koi ra i^9 Nep^ui avSp&p wavKpdriP* 
lepav ^OXupfireia cp AOr^pois apSp&p iravKparw" npSnop 
* Aff>po&eiaU(ap TIvOui dpSp&p troPKpdriv' 'PQ>[/i]i7i' Exiir€'- 
TtoKeia ^OXvpireia dvSp&p iravKpdrvp irpSnov ^ A^oBeun^xop, 
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XIV. 

Ewt ZTfinavos rod 'Ty^ucXeovs^ [€l](n}yr)a'a/j,€vov *Ep^ rov 

^ApurTOK\€ov9 rov * AprepulbcDpav MciKoarov [$i]\o«a/<rapo9* 
€^^ T^ fiovX^ iuu T^ Si^fi^ yvtSifiOf arpaTnySnf tcai ^AprC" 

jj^iScopov rov Mwovo9 Tlairlfovos iepms oaia9 iScffeurTfjs 

^lovXias, ypafifjbarea)9 Brjfiov icai Ileplrov rov Au>vvalov^ 

if>va€i Be ^ABpdarov rov AiroW/ovlov Ktu Zrfvwvos rov "Av^ 

Bpmp09, ^aei, Be *ArrdKov KaWimrov r&v eni r^s p^ci/oa^ 

arparfjy&p. ^Ettu ^ApurrokXSjs ^AprefuBtopov M6Xjo<rao9 

€KT€if€ararcb9 p^ev lUU Xap/Frpordras ^>CKoBo^la9 kcu Xeirovp' 

yuis eiroiT^aro €$9 rrfv rrokiv rjfi&v ov e^fj j(povov' ro Be 

rrepb avrop ei9 rtjv varpiBa if>CKoTeifAov €vB€uanifJb€P09 kcu 

irpoKpelptov 'n'avro9y ovBe ev rot9 rfJ9 p,eTa\KayfJ9 j(povoi9 

fjXKafev ro <f>iKo7rarpi /3ov\ijfJUi' eypayp^ev Be Bia0riKa9y avv 

rol9 oXXo^f , 019 ei9 ripf irarplBa aireKi/ireif^ Buiraaa'opsvo9 

KCLL dpyvpixas BiaBo<rei9 rot9 rrokelrais Koff eKcurrov ei/tavrov 

€K r&v TrpocoBdoVj &v aireKinrei/^ ar/p&Vj ei9 to, <ruv rol9 

XoiTTotf, of[9\ e^CKolBo^aev ^&p koI <f>iKoBo^ra4 Bia r&v 

icarcuTK€vaJ^p,€vtov ex rov ffiov avroS dpafffjpuirmvy deip.vff" 

fiopevrov' kcu eK rovroDV elvcu ro ifuXoiroXt avrov fiovX/rfp^* 

avavKcuov Be etmv W9 ori, fiaXiara if>i\t[a^eadcu ras hf iraac 

\Sf]uiraya9 avrov' Bio BeBA)(dcu r^ fiovXy koI r^ ^/^ 

rekelaOai errca^avKe9 del v^ wp 17 BioOi^ airrov vepUxei ra9 

apyvpiKa9 Buj£oaeis ev 0X9 &piaev wpoOetrfilcus r^^ piv 

ava^pa^9 yei,vopsmi9 r&v KarcucS[7{\6€vrwv ev rcu9 Trpo- 

6eafiuu9f r&v Be BioSoaemv ael r^ expp^evif ffp^p^ diro ffKiov 

avaroySf9 airoSiBop,eifei>v' eav Be ri9 r&v o^CKovrviv wpd^cu ro 

apyvpiov /m) irpdfy ^ pMj iroinynircu Ttpf BidBoaiv o}9 irpoye^ 

fypcvnrcUf dirorreiadrm iepa *Aif>poBeiTp Bff[vdpui] rpiayetKuiy 

a KCU trpcuraeadcu eiravavKe9 inro rov fiov'Kop,epov r&v tto- 

Xetr&v eni rpirtp p,epei' 6pA)i&9 Be p/VfSevl e^earto pnfre ap^ 

Xovri pr/jfre ypap.pArel p,rfre [S]i7/a[oti; p,er\dr/eiv eis h'epov 

r&v Be Boaemv dpyvpio\y\ /a^[t]€ p,epo9y ^^CD/oeZi; Be ovto €t» 

ras B6aei9 Ka0&9 17 MoXoaaov ButOi^Kfj ex^i' eav Be ri9 
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fierar/ar/ff ^ivi rpoTT^^ ei/ojfo* ©trr© T019 a>purfL€[voi9 S]ia 
Ttjs MoKoaaov 8ui0i^9 7rpoo'[yeypafi/t€i/]ot^, a eariv &;- 
[i/opta] fjL[ypia], Ai Be wpodeafkuu twp Bdaemv' a ' fi/qvos 
'SiavBucov I' fi y Offfiaiiov Oepw&v TTporrmv Oe&puov rf' 7 , 
fiffvo9 ^Tirepfiepercuov id\ 

XV. 

[Several lines wanting.] 

^r{OV K(u ^ hv avTols fiovXtfff^ ^ Stard^rjrcu Kara rrfv SeSo- 
fjuevffv avT[^^ cnwyfopqaiv info MevdpSpov rov MevoifSpov 
Tov T€K6a'<f)dpov rov UoKefieivo^ Sia rov y(p€(Hf>vX/iKioVy €v 
17 aopip K€K7jS€VTa4, ^Xofila *Avrwvia AfiaaKovreiva rj yevo^ 
fiepff ywri avrov' KtjSevOrja'era* Se Koi auT09 ^AiroXXoDViOf, 
trepos he oi^Sel; Ij^ei efyvcrlav av[oi]^aA ^ evOdypxu riva aXXop 
X^p^^ AiroXKioviov rov trpoivjKovfievov' eiret 6 wapa ravra 
TL TroLTiiTas ^ en'i/)(€Lprr\<Tas earw axrefirfs koc eiraparos Koi 
TVfjLfio>pu)(p9 Ko* irpotTaTTOTeuTaTta €19 TO leponaTOv rafieiop 
rov Kvpiov AvTOKparopos Kavaap09 apyvpiov bqvdpia 

&V TO TplTOV fl€p09 efJTOif TOV €KSiiCrjaaVT09 . TiJ9 

€7nypa(l}[rjs Tavrrj? direreffrf dirrlypa(f)0Vf &C. 

XVI. 

To fjunffielov tuu to eir outo oucoSop/rffjLep[ov irvpyiov] ou 
eoTip fi tcdj0o8o9 anrpoaOev vpos fjb€<rff^piaVf eni /caBapaiov 
KaTeateeiHurap *Epfioyepff9 MffPoB[ca>]pov tov \^ApT€fu]S<opov 
TOV Afifj/rjTpiov Kiu *Airo'KK(OPt09 «ai *EpfjLoy€Pf)9 teal tcl Tetcva 
TO, 'EpfjLoy€POV9 €avT0i9 KOI T019 €^ ovT&p eaofUp^p exyopoi9 
Mu StaSd)(pi9 avT&Pf fJWfS€p69 e)(ppT09 ^ovciap fi/tfie tcKifpo^ 
pofieip ^ hiaZdyfOP avT&p e^XKoTpt&a-cu firfre to irvpyiop 
firp-e TO inr cwro fiprffielop fMfre Trpa4r€m9 opofuvn fitfre avP" 
')(mpr^Wi9^ eirei o iroit^as Ti hri diraXKorpuia-et ^ Srprore 
Tporrnp KOI 6 ava&el^ap^epo9 €P0^09 eara* aarefiela Koi euroUrei 
&caaT09 avT&p €i9 to scvpiajcop bqpdpui fivputy a9 acKora^ 
BucTjcfOP' TO TpiTOP eoTOi TOV €KBucri<rapT09' TO xm'€pcanm9 
yepofiepop eoTat axvpop koI ovhep ffrrop fi€P el Ta ?r[ocou]- 
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lieva €is ra icaBaxruDfieva. Tfjs errifypaffnjs ravrrff aireredr) 

t[o av\Tlrvirov us to 'XpewfAjKoKunf' eiri are^vri<f>6pov 

^AttoKov *AB[pd^<rrov Neucoreifiov ^ptoos ro Seurepov fjuqvos 

Aelov. 

XVII. 

*0 SSjfio9 erelfAffaep Ka\'rrov[p]viov IlavKelvop kcu tXafilav 

IIi^OoSapiBa tov9 crr€^i^i;^/x)v[^.] 

XVIII. 
'H <ropo9 KCU TO irepl auro fivrjfielov eurtv ^AttoXKcovcov tov 
AXuTTov TOV Ae ms Tpi9 TOV ^AttoWmvIov. 

XIX. 

*H euTtooTTf ioTiv Mdp[^KOv] Avp[rf\iov^ Z711HOV09 tov 
Tovpfitovo9 To[y] Tpoff>ifJLoVf elf yv TidairTtu Map\jco9'\ Av^ 
/9 [77X409] EvTV}(p9 6 ava0p€y^dfi€vo9 avTOV^ kcu ov9 av /Sov- 
\fj0^ 6 Zrjv^v' eav Be ti9 etcddyp^i tov Evtv^ov ^ erepov 
evday^i j(o>pi9 T7J9 jv(0fir)9 tov Z7iw0VO9^ airoreurei o toiovto 
Ti irovr^as r^ UparoTip Ta^ieup dpyvplov Bvp/dpui j(€iKiaf &v 
to TpiTOv eoTOi TOV eyBucr^carro9 , Tfj9 €nn/^paj(fn)9 aireredrj 
avTlypa<f>ov €i9 to *A<f>poBuri€(OP ')(peo<f>vKaKU)v' eiri ore^i^- 
^pov TO iriiAiTTov TiTov ^Xa/Slov [^Xjcupeov fi/rfvo9 BavBucov. 

XX. 

The three following inscriptions are on three adjoining compartments 

of the same monument. 

A. 
(The quantity wanting is uncertain.] 

"Ov icaTav€\Xnr&9 vkeurra 'n'ap€aj(rf[^fjk]€Vov t^ iraTpiZi ^peiv 

av0p€/ynrlvaf9 ttjv awfiefitficviaif trwffMpav eni r^ Toanp avTov' 

BeBoxOai r^ fiovX^ ml r^ B^ifjup TeTeifArjtrdcu p^ev ZrpHova 

KaXKiov TOV Zrfvmvo9 tov Ev[Ba]fMOv teal fierf/XXaxj(pTa 

avaTeOtfWU 8[e] cnnov luu dvBpuiina9 tuu c^oK^uvra kku 

euc6va9 €P l€po29 ^ Btffioa'loi9 Tmoi9 inro KaSXiov tov iraTp69 

avTov' irapafjLefivSfjaOai Be kcu ^AirifHav EvBaptov tov MrjrrpO'' 

Bwpov TffP pAfrepa tov Zrivwvo9, 

VOL. IV. R 
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B. 



Ktu iierrjKSjcucyprra km (rT[€if>]ap£HT0a4 KxOOuav viov KaKkiov 
Tov ZipHiOPOS rev EvSafiov, veaviav kclKov kcu a/jctOov rrfv 
awurrpo^v ireTTOiijfievov ey dper^ xai wavros ejra4vov a^uxvy 
r(U9 KaXKuTTcus koL fieytarcus reifuus^ avareBfjvtu Be avrav 
tuu avSpuurraf tccu ayaXfuira kol eucova^ ypafrras ev 07rXo«» 
eirv^fpvaois ev iepol^ kcu ivifijoaiois ronrois^ &f> ttav koi €7r«- 
jpo^voi ras a^ias kcu irpeirovaaf kcu avcbKoyova-as r^ 

^€V€l KCU T§ [tT/^O^ ] TOV filOV OVTOV COHUTTpO^ T6l/ia^, CTTt- 

ypcufnjvai Be kcu eirl tov fivfffLe^oVf €v tp TeOawTcu kcu Ztjvodv 
o aZeXj(f)69 avrdvy tos aj^las ein^pcuf)as avT^' 7rapafiefiu07i<r0€U 
Be EiaXKiav Zijwavos tov EvBofwu kcu Air<l>iav EvBafwv tov 
MffTfXfBdpov T0V9 yovelf avrov kcu EvBafiov KaXKiov tov 
Zriviovos TOV dSeXxfiov avTov ^peiv avdpvnri^was to awfie^ 
^K09 uTvyftifia. 

C. 



[^fjLeJTtfXKcucxpTa' BeBoj(jScu t§ fiovX^ kcu t^ Bi^fi^ rere^ 
lirjadcu KCU fjL€TriXXa4Cj(pTa EvSa^iov KaXKiov tov Zrpmvo9 
TOV EvBdfiov veaviav tccChjov iccu arfoBov ^rja-avTa Koafxuo9 kcu 
ac^pdvtos KCU irpos inrdBeir/fia aperrjg tcu9 KaXKi<TTcu9 kcu 
fierfloTats kcu d^uu9 T€ifjuu9' avaTefffjvcu Be avTOv kcu euc6va9 
ypoTTTos ev SifKjoi9 einypvaois kcu avBpiavTa9 kcu arfoKfjMTa 
ev lepot9 KCU Bff}fioa'ioi9 T07roi9, e^ wv kcu eirvypcufnjvtu tos 
d^ia9 KCU dvdKoyova'a9 Tm yevei avTov tci/jm kcu eni tov 
fAVfffxeiov ev ^ K€Kr}B€VTCU' [7rctp]afjb€puf6{ja'0cu Be KaKKtav 
Z'qva)V09 tov EvBd/iov kcu Att^ulv EvBdfiov viov Mvfrpo- 
BcipoVy T0V9 yov€29 OVTOV [^€/0€^]i/ av0pm7rivw9 Ta9 avfifiefiff^ 
Kv[ia9 crvfJ4f>]opa9 eirl T0I9 Te[^KV0t9 airr£]v' to Be '^^Tjif>urfia 
einJBe[Boy/i€vov fie\rf\a-afievov MffTpoBwpov AioyiHrtB6[Tov^. 
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XXI. 

(The quantity wonting is uncertain.] 

r^ Tov ay&vos XP^^ evrperrrifyiv luu hq 
Kcu ra ijBka tuu ra arffi^vlaiiara cucoKovOtos 
''VO0€Ti]9y €(, Se TOV iTpSnov arf&va ^\afii09 Ev 
T&v Be 6 airo r&v KaXKucparovB rov ^uneifiov 
-ovTOs erovs irepl firjva etcrov irpo rij^ €t^ *P{Dfj/ijv 
''T09 6 (vyo>v ra affKa 8uu]f€ypa/j,/j,€va ev r^ rov ic 
fivpifov 8ur)(€iXuov i^OKoaUov 7rpovoovp,€Pa>[y 
'Ka9 €vy€ypafi/j,ev{ov rov re Upetof TfJ9 A^poBin]\^9 
inrep rovrov Ty awoB^ e/rurreXXeiv tjBt) kcu /ca[T]a 
ar/S>va vwep rfjf rou fieyiarov avroKparopos Kop,fio\Bov 
Koi €is oA^va BuipAivfjs eTnreXeo'Sffadfievov r^ mpurfil^evij 
^ov Be KKolvBiov ^ABpaarov arf&va is BtareraicTcu j^ 
'pi airrov ycvofievrjs fj oKvftoplas ^ evBelas emp, 
ev r^ eveoT&n p/qvi €vaT<p But to tovs aytovurra^ 
HpaxXeiaVy ae^ Be €K irepuiBov oxrrtos fus r] auo 
Be iro\eiTuco9 cvycov €j(€i tov tBiov Kcupov p^era tov 
-aypa<fn)v veiroirfp^da t&v affKa>v koa irpoTepov o 
awTera/yp^vovs 

^lovKiavov cuytov 6 p>era tov 
'Oeap^xLv eytav koa Buv/pa<fnjv ev tcu9 Bict07iKa[^L9 
tv Be 'Xpovov e^i fee [v] Ta NcfcrfpoTeui ev Tpd[\K€<n 
09 TerpoKV Taruivov ar/tov ovBeirco t&v ')(p^pAt\jov 
S\eKa fivpiaBa9 irpoeKrjkuOoTtov ein,TeKead\op^v(ov 
7r]a\a«oi/ awe\0^ o)9 TOKO<f)opeiv Xonr 
SurOcu Tfi9 ypnri<f)ov vp^lv €V0V9 BTJXjcoOi^aeTiu 
Tpa]ytpB&v pAwav TpayqiB^ irpmrelov Bffvdpia x^^'^ 
irevTCLKotria 
ov ABpaoTov BevTepeiov Bvfv. e^OKOfna 

TpiTeiov Br)v. Tpuucoaui irevn^/covTa. 
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JO-^LO Cf^. 






[tmi- 



SGn^fpfiov SifT. rpuuBoauL 
IIai& nOapttSm £ffr. rptamtna 

JCflpai/Xy Siyr. X'^^^'* 

Sofn^WKN; Sip. 
Xop^ rpajutm £i|r. vanrajDMria 
Xopw KtOapci htm. y^^^mi v^orroAMJia 

ievrepelou $79. ocrcuKKria 
rptrewv Sip. rerpoKoata 

Seurepeiau Sip. oktokwtui 
Tpvreicv 6r[», r&raapaiM<na 

^ Numbered 2759 in the Corpus Inacriptioniim Gnecamm, bat 
here repeated, as being from a transcript more complete than that 
to which Professor Boeckh had access. 

* The word ^iw is explained by No. 2741 of the Corpus Inscript. 
Graecamm, from which it appears that the Lystmachian games con- 
sisted at their commencement of a music exhibition only : it was 
intended probably that gymnic contests should be added when the 
money bequeathed by Flavins Lysimachns had accumulated to a 
sufficient sum. See Antiquities of Ionia, Part iii. page 56, published 
by the Society of Dilettanti, London, 1840. 
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Koiv^ KtofjufS&v Sffp, Buucoaui 

Koanj Tpayue&p Sffv. Buucdaia 

Kcuvp Ka>/jupBia &71/. irarroicoa'ui 

Afyycua ictofitp&ta Svfv, rpuucoaia TrarrqKovra 

hevrepeiov hqv. hcarov irarrqKoina 
KoMf^ rparftfhla bqv, eirroKwrui irevrtiKOvra 
nvppij(p Stjv. x^W 

Sevrepeiov Srfv, rpuucoaui ireimycovra 
*Av&p\\ ia\0aptpb^ 

Sevrepeuw 

AT NAZLI. 

I. 

[Ty] ykutcuraTp waTpiB[^L M]c^[/rof] Aip[ri\io9] *Av^ 

8p€a9 avv ry ytn^iuel KK[avSia] OeoStapa kcu.tois wcuaiv 

lovKutv^ AvBpeif OeoS<op<p tov9 eiri'Xpvarovs Epomaf Sexa-' 

OKTOD Kcu Ta9 Suo Neitca^ aw T€U9 fida-ecu/ ex t&p IBwp 

av€0riK€. 

II. 
X<ifuaZfii9 MevavSpov iarpo? y€P0fi€P09 apiaT09 aP€0f)K€P ro 

T€/l€P09 Kol Ta9 UpOS kXtI 



XXIX.— ON THE BRAZEN PROW OF AN ANCIENT SHIP 

OF WAR. 

BT W. MARTIN LBAKB, B8Q., F. R. 8. 

(Read Jane 23, 1842.) 

At the last Meeting of the Royal Society of Literature 
I had the pleasure of laying on our table the brazen 
prow of an ancient ship of war, which had been in- 
trusted to me for that purpose by its proprietor, Sir 
Howard Douglas ; but I had obtained it too recently 
to admit of its being accompanied by any explanatory 
Paper. I shall now endeavour to supply that de- 
ficiency. 

This relic of ancient art was found by some Nea- 
politan fishermen, about three years ago, embedded in 
mud at a depth of eight feet of water in the outer bay 
of Prdvyza, and was immediately conveyed by them to 
Corfu, where Sir Howard Douglas then held the office 
of Lord High Commissioner. I have assumed it to 
be the prow of a ship of war, from various allusions in 
ancient authors, and figures on ancient monuments ; 
for no similar object has ever been discovered, or at 
least preserved, except at Genoa, but where the an- 
cient instrument, although of the same material and 
obviously intended for a similar purpose, bears in other 
respects very little resemblance to that which was 
found at Pr^vyza. 
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That copper was in common use for arming the 
heads of ships of war, may be presumed from the ex- 
pression ;faX«€)L6/3o\o& pav9, or ' brazen-prowed ships/ 
which we find employed in opposition to transports 
and vessels of burden.* 

The instrument found at Pr^vyza consists of two 
parts. The anterior represents the head and shoulders 
of a man armed with helmet and cuirass, projecting 
obliquely upwards from a circular plate with an orna- 
mented margin, and appearing as if emerging from a 
circular aperture. The length of this part from the 
crest of the helmet to the opposite part of the circle is 
10^ inches, the diameter of the circle 8 inches. From 
either side of this portion of the instrument branch 
two strong plates of brass, 15 inches in length, and 
diverging so that their extremities are about 20 inches 
asunder. Their inner surface, as well as that of the 
anterior part, shows that the whole was firmly attached 
to a frame-work of wood. In particular, two holes 
for nails are apparent near the extremities of the 
two wings, the heads or fastenings of which on the 
outside surface were circular, and near two inches in 
diameter. 

The construction of the prows of ships of war in the 
third century b. c. is shown by the rostral column of 
Duilius at Rome ; and there are similar representations 
of them on other monuments of less certain date. 
From these it seems evident that the brazen instru- 
ment found at Pr^vyza was no more than the metallic 
part of the prora including the figure-head, intended 
perhaps to show that the ship was named the Mars : 

^ Diodor. 14, 59. Hence the prows were Bometimes described as 
ra ;(aXic(»fuira r&v vtmv. To carry them away was a mode of dis- 
arming an enemy's ships. Diodor. 20, 9, & 15. 
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the rostrum, properly so called, was placed below the 
prora, and projected further into the water, and it was 
by means of the latter that, when a skilful pilot had 
placed a ship in an advantageous position, he might, 
by giving way to his vessel, inflict such a blow upon 
the enemy's ship near the water-line as might prove 
instantly fatal.^ 

The instrument found in the harbour, of Genoa in 
the year 1597, and now preserved in the ducal palace 
of that city, appears to have been a simple casing of 
hardened copper, for the purpose of covering a cylin* 
drical wooden prow. It belonged probably to the 
more primitive system of naval warfare, and was, per- 
haps, the beak of a Tyrrhenian galley ; a conjecture 
arising first from its place of discovery, the northern- 
most city of Tyrrhenia having bordered upon liguria : 
secondly, because the Tyrrhenians, until conquered by 
the Romans, or at least until beaten by the Syra- 
cusans, were the greatest naval power in Italy ; and 
thirdly, because on many of the vases lately found at 

^ We find from the Duilian column that the ro&trom often termi- 
nated in a triple point, which was made to imitate, by means of a 
rilievo on the sides of the rostrum, the points of three swords. 
Virgil (though probably by an anachronism) alludes to this triple 
point of the rostrum in describing the games in honour of Anchises 
at Drepanum : 

-^— ——-——-—-— —— totumque dehiscit, 
Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus sequor. 

See Montfoucon, Antiquity expliqu^, tome iv. p. 211, seq. In the 
larger class of vessels there were often more than three points, and 
these were probably the origin of those metallic projections (gene- 
rally five or six) on the Venetian gondolas which protect the heads 
of those delicate boats from the dangers constantly occurring in the 
Canab of Venice, and which have given rise to many speculations as 
to their origin. 
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Vulci in Etniria, galleys are figured with prows re- 
presenting a boar's head, which is the form of the 
relic at Genoa. 

So closely resembUng were the arts and customs of 
the Tyrrhenians and Greeks in the ages prior to the 
extension of the Roman power, that we may presume 
that this instrument, together with the vases above 
mentioned, which are of the fifth or sixth centuries 
before the Christian sera, give a tolerably correct idea 
of the efjLl3oXo9 or beak of the Greek ship of war in its 
most simple form ; when it seems from Pindar to have 
been not less employed as an instrument for the sus- 
pension of the anchor when the vessel was at sea, 
than as a weapon of ofience.^ As the Greeks ad- 
vanced in nautical skill and increased their sphere of 
naval warfare, an improvement in the structure of the 
embolus naturally took place ; and it appears that the 
same city which was the earliest naval school in 
Greece led the way in improving the embolus. Dio- 
dorus relates that at the siege of Syracuse by the 
Athenians in the year b. c. 413, Ariston, who went 
from C!orinth to the assistance of the Syracusans, per-' 
suaded them to make the prows of their vessels 
shorter, stronger, and lower than they had previously 
been, by which means they gained great advantages 
over the Athenians, whose prows were higher and 
weaker.* 

Modem experience leaves little doubt that such an 
improvement speedily became common to the fleets of 
all the principal naval powers, and that when the 

* 'Ettci y €fjfiSkov Kpiyuaatuf ayxvpas vwtpBty. Pyth. 4, v. 341. Of 
this kind were the prows, which were rendered unserviceable by 
being bent, in a battle fought in the year 541 b. c. Herodot. 1, 166. 

* Diodor. 13, 10. 
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RcHnans possessed a fleet their rostra would be con- 
structed nearly in the same manner as those of the 
Greeks, Tyrrhenians, and Carthaginians of that time. 
We read accordingly of frequent examples in the third 
century b. c. of ships submerged by a single blow 
from an enemy's galley, when able manoeuvres or cir- 
cumstances of weather had given the advantage of 
position to one of the contending parties. 

In the archives of the Athenian navy, lately dis- 
covered in the Peiraeeus, which are one hundred and 
forty years more ancient than the Duilian column, and 
near a century later than the Corinthian improvement, 
we find Sfifiokot^ mentioned among the naval stores.^ 
In its general import the word was equivalent to the 
Latin rostruniy as Polybius makes manifest by em- 
ploying 01 cfifidKoi, €V rg dyopf to signify the pulpit in 
the Roman forum, adorned with rostra, from whence 
the orators addressed the people.^ But in the Athe- 
nian naval archives we cannot discover any such clear 
distinction between the prora and the rostrum, as is 
given by a comparison of the instrument found at 
Pr^vyza with the figures of beaks on the Duilian 
column. From the Athenian documents it appears 
that the emboli were kept separate from the ships 

^ Euripides alludes to the brazen emboli of the fleet of Aga- 
memnon (Iphig. in Aul. 1320), and iEschylus (in M3mnid.) to a 
ship with ten emboli. These have sometimes been regarded as 
poetical anachronisms, but it is not unlikely that from very early 
times Greek ships of war had metallic prows. 

^ Boeckh, Urkunden uber das Seewesen des Attischen Staates. 
See the inscriptions at pages 446, 449, 494, seq,, 505. In the last 
passage the weights of four emboli are given, but the place is im- 
perfect, and the number of talents consequently doubtful. Their 
value is also stated, and was above 520 drachmae. 

7 Polyb. 6. 53. 
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in dock.' They appear to have been often supplied 
by the trierarchs, and not unfrequently to have been 
works of celebrated artists: those belonging to the 
government were probably deposited, not in the naval 
yard, but in the armoury, and were not adjusted to 
the ships until these were armed for sea. There was a 
part of the ship itself called the 'n-poefifioXiov ; apparently 
it was that part of the head into which the embolus 
was fitted: we find in more than one place in the 
Athenian archives a ship noticed as erruncewis Seo/ievt)' 
TrpocfifioXiov ovic exavca.^ The proemboliou, therefore, 
seems not to have been exactly the same thing as the 

irpoefifidKo^^ irpodfifioKov^ OV Trpoe^/SdXls of later times ; ^ 

for the irpo€fil3oXo9^ according to the description of 
Julius Pollux, was the same kind of instrument as 
that found at Pr^vyza. After describing the keel of 
the ship and the upper keel (i5 Sevrepa rpoTrU, sometimes 
called Aetrfitovy and j(aKta]vr)9y and KXeiroTrdSiov) y Julius 
Pollux adds, that the extremity of the latter at the 
prow was called the irpoefifiokosy and that under it was 

the €fil3o\ov [to /earaXfjyov avrov em nyi/ irpwpav irpoefi" 
fioXos {KaXelTcu)y to Be vtt avrrp; e/^fioXov].^^ 

^ Boeckh, Urkonden iiber das Seewesen des Attischen Staates. 
See the inscriptions at pages 335, 337, 342, 345. 

^ Agath. 5, p. 167, Paris. Suid. in y. Basil. Patric. Naumach. 
ap. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. viii. p. 140. 

^^ Some ships carried on the embolus an instrument called itXtjAs, 
for throwing weights upon the enemy's ship in boarding. On the 
summit of the proembolus was the cucpoirr^ioy, made in various 
forms, and on either side of it was the irrvxn, bearing the o^^oXft^r 
or eye, which we often see represented on the prows of ancient 
galleys, together with the name of the ship. The ^^Xaoroy or 
aplustre was the upper termination of the poop, corresponding to the 
acrostolium of the prow. For the figure of the aplustre see Mont- 
faucon. 
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I shall not occupy the time of the Meeting with the 
question as to the site of the battle of Actium, having 
entered fully into that subject in my Travels in 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. chap. 34. The site of Ac- 
tium itself had been doubtful, and had generally, in 
deference to the authority of D'AnviUe, been placed 
upon a high promontory to the north-westward of Vd- 
nitza, which separates the gulf of Pr^vyza from that of 
Arta. But there are strong reasons for beUeving that 
Actium occupied the low promontory immediately in 
face of Pr^za called Akri, a modem name bearing 
the same import as Actium. But even with this ad- 
mission as to the position of Actium, it had been 
thought probable that the naval action had occurred 
in the gulf and not in the outer bay of Pr^vyza. It 
has been my endeavour to show, upon full con- 
sideration of all the authorities and circumstances 
relating to this great event, that the battle was fought 
in the outer bay ; that the fleet of Antony occupied 
the harbour of Pr^vyza, or western part of the gulf 
of Pr^vyza adjacent to the town ; that the camp of 
Antony was on the peninsula or promontory Akri, the 
ancient Actium ; that the camp of Augustus was on 
the height of Mikhalitzi, and at the foot of that hill 
on the site afterwards occupied by Nicopolis; and 
that his fleet, previously to its advance to the outer 
bay of Pr^vyza, anchored in the harbour of Mytika, 
anciently Comarus, where he built walls from the 
camp to the shore, to secure the communication be-* 
tween them. The discovery of the prow in the outer 
bay of Pr^vyza afibrds some slight confirmation of the 
truth of these conclusions ; for although a ship may 
at any time have been accidentally sunk .in the outer 
bay, notwithstanding that the battle of Actium may 
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have been fought within the gulf, the doctrine of 
chances is more favourable to the supposition that the 
battle was fought where the prow was found. 

There can be no certainty whether this ancient relic 
belonged to a Greek or a Roman galley ; but in either 
case it is more probably the work of a Greek, for 
almost all fine works of art were at that time executed 
by Greeks; and though much corroded by long ex- 
posure to the action of the sea at no great depth on a 
coast exposed to frequent gales, it bears proof of having 
once been finely executed in the ornamental parts. 
Apparently it was the prow of a ship of no great mag- 
nitude. The rostrum which lay below it would seem to 
have been quite separate from it, and may possibly have 
been of iron, for Pliny describes rostra as " aere /er- 
rogtte ad ictus armata ; '' ^^ and Vitruvius, in describing 
a battering-ram, remarks that it had a rostrum of hard 
iron like that of a ship of war (ut naves longae so- 
lent).'^ We may infer, perhaps, from these authorities, 
that, although hardened copper was the ordinary ma- 
terial in earUer times as well for the beaks of ships as 
for other armour, iron was commonly employed for 
the rostra of ships by the Romans ; and hence, perhaps, 
a prora may have been preserved, while the rostrum 
appertaining to it, having been formed of a less durable 
material, may in the course of nineteen centuries have 
been totally destroyed. 

" Rin. H. N. 32, 1. w vitruv. 10, 21. 



XXX.— ON AN INSCRIBED MONUMENT OF XANTHUS. 

IN A LBTTBR PROM C. rXLLOWS, BSQ., TO W. B. BA.MJLTON, BSQ. 

London^ Sept. 1842. 

Sir, 

The accompanying plates represent a monu- 
ment standing amidst the ruins of the ancient city of 
Xanthus ; the. first shows its position relatively to the 
theatre and other objects : from the marks of mortise- 
joints seen on the top of the fallen fragment, and from 
the circumstance of there being some pieces of a cap- 
stone near, I judge that this monument has resembled 
in general form the high one seen in the distance, and 
presenting in bas-relief the legend of the daughters of 
King Pandarus. 

I noticed this inscribed monument on my 6rst 
travels in Lycia : * in my second visit ^ I copied, as 
well as circumstances permitted me, the inscription 
from the four sides, but wanted ladders to enable me 
to examine the upper portion, and power to turn over 
the fallen top, which weighed several tons. During 
my visit of the past winter, being provided with all 
that was requisite, I have turned over the fallen frag- 

1 Asia Minor m 1838, p. 233. ^ Ly^ja in i840, p. 168. 
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ment, and upon its under side discovered the com- 
mencement of the inscription towards the north-east. 
I have now re-copied the whole of the four sides, and 
collated my former copy with the original. I have 
also taken casts of each side with unsized impress 
paper: from these materials the present engravings 
are made. A pentagraph has been used to reduce the 
whole from the casts, therefore the relative position of 
each character is preserved. The imperfections in the 
cast have been supplied by reference to the manuscript 
copies. The scale is one inch to the foot. As to the 
correctness of the copy of the Lycian portion I have 
no doubt; but the Greek characters are less deeply 
cut, and were traced with the greatest difficulty. My 
friend the Rev. E. Daniell, while visiting me at 
Xanthus, was kind enough to assist by making a copy 
of the Greek portion, independently, in order to com- 
pare it with mine. The first and ninth lines are the 
most imperfect. In ascending to a level with the top 
of the monument, I observed a curious fact, — the 
characters cut upon the upper portion are larger and 
wider apart than those on the lower; thus counter- 
acting the effect of diminution by distance, as seen 
from the ground. 

Since the publication of my " Lycia," in the Ap- 
pendix to which Mr. Daniel Sharpe has commenced 
his remarks by the enumeration of all that had been 
previously written on the language of the ancient 
Lycians, several learned writers have been engaged 
on the subject of the Lycian inscriptions, — Dr. F. 
A. Grotefend, in the early numbers in this year of 
the " Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen ; " M. Raoul 
Rochette, in the recent numbers of the '' Journal 
des Savants ; " — and Professor Lassen is, I hear, now 
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writing on the same inscriptions. To all interested 
in the subject, the accompanying plates will be highly 
valuable; and I trast, through the volumes of the 
Royal Society of Literature, to read further illus- 
trations of this early language. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

C. Fellows. 

W. R. Hamilton, Esq., &c., &c., &c. 



REMARKS ON THE SAME MONUMENT. 



BT COLONBL LBAKB. 



Dear Hamilton, 

I return herewith the Uthograph of the in- 
scribed Stele of Xanthus. Mr. Fellows remarks, that 
the lines in Greek are much less carefully and deeply 
cut than those in the Lycian character: I observe 
also, in his coloured drawing of the monument, that 
fractures of the stone have disfigured some of the 
letters, r^^d entirely obUterated others, particularly at 
the begi g and ending of some of the lines. But of 
the far greater number of letters there seems no doubt, 
and with the slight restorations which the preceding 
causes require, the inscription, which is in twelve 
verses, may be read in cursive characters as follows : 
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2. {0)vh^ & TTO) AvkUov orriKrjv, to irav Se av€07fK{€)v 

3. {A(o)S€iea Oeoify ayopaf €v Ka0apa> refievei^ 

4. {Nik)€€ov kcu voXcfiov /jsnjfia roBe a0av{a)ToVy 

5. {AaT)ts 6 Be 'Afnrayo^u) viosj dpurr€wra9^ ra S{e €)v (rols) 

6. {Ka)pai TraXtjv Avkiodv t&v tot a/ rjKucia' 

7. ( A)XKas* & oKpoTToXeaaiv ^Adrivala irroKinropBitp) 

8. Epaaf^ <rvvy€V€<Tiv S&xe fiepos fiaa'LXe{t) ['il(r(/)a*]' 

9. {Kjcu 'j^apiv aJdavaro{is) o(v) air€iiv{ji)<Ta{vT)o ilxcuav, 

10. ^Eirra he orrrXlras (e)/rr€tP€i/ hf VM^P9' /caXa SAN 

1 1 . ZfiPi S* eTreoTTf TpoTrcua, fiorSw Owf fiev anravrmVy 

12. KoKKuTToi^s S' €p{y)oi9 fcXei^vop) y€vo{9)^ eareifxwoDa'ep, 

TRANSLATION. 

Not in Europe, away from Asia, in the nation of Ion (t. e, Attica), 
nor in any place of the Lycians, has (Datis), son of Harpagus, 
(placed) a pillar, hut has dedicated the whole to the Twelve Grods, in 
a pure inclosure of the agora, as an immortal monument of victories 
and war — ^he who had gained the highest honours in the games of 
the Carians, in wrestling with such of the Lycians as were of the 
proper age. Having raised other (pillars) in the kindred citadels 
to Minerva the destroyer of cities, he gave a portion to the King 

^ T^ vp&ra teaXkumV apumwras (rrparov. Sophoc. Aj. 435. The 
double accusative after yuc& was common, as "laOfxia ivixa vdkijp in an 
epigram of Simonides (Anthol. p. 140), and in many inscriptions. 

* Or iroXX^ff. 

^ Qtt. lonic^ for Sptrat, like tfpariif employed by Herodotus for Spojfp ? 

^ Instead of icXcu^r y^pos we might read mu norcrov* (jcoircror or 
o-icdfrcrof, from eriedirro' raipos, trop6s, ^<a7, Sfnryfia, p6$pos, Hesych. 
Suid. in w.) On this supposition the tpya in the twelfth line were 
works of art, similar to those in the British Museum, which crowned 
another Xanthian stele; and in this case the inscribed stele was 
sepulchral; which opinion is favoured by a third similar pillar at 
Xanthus surmounting some sepulchres excavated in the rock. (See 
Fellows's Journal in Asia Minor, p. 226.) On the other hand, the 
position of the inscribed stele in the temple of the Twelve Gods in 
the agora was rather that of an honorary than of a sepulchral 
monument. 

VOL. IV. d 
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of Asia. Nor did they forget the respect due to the . immortals. 
He slew seven heavy-armed soldiers in one day, erected noble 
trophies to Jupiter, (made) sacrifices of all kinds of cattle, and 
crowned with honour his illustrious race. 

It will be seen that the third, fourth, sixth, and 
eighth lines, are pentameters, the rest hexameters. 
Some short syllables are made long: eois and etov, 
represent single syllables, and there are some re- 
dundant letters at the end of the eighth and tenth 
lines. In the eighth the word AZIAZ appears to 
have been added by some person regardless of the 
versification, but who may have thought this addition 
necessary in alluding to the Great King, in order to 
distinguish him from the hereditary governors, some 
of whom, especially in the later times of the Persian 
occupation of Asia, were styled fiaatXeh as well as 
aarpaTrai.^ The S^N, at the end of the tenth line, 
seems to contain the consonants of the next word, 
Zrjvl, the more ancient SJ being employed instead 

^ Aristotle says (de Mundo, 6), rrjv avfiira<rav dpx^v r^s ^AaLas 
^itiXri<f>€auv Kara tBtnj OTpaTtjyol Kai aarpcnrai Koi /ScuriXc^, doOAoi rov 
fitydKov /3(KrtXca>ff. But, properly, the governors of the Persian pro- 
vinces were the only Satraps, and the Persian monarch the only 
fiaaiXfvs. This explains an unique silver tetradrachm of the British 
Museum, which the late Mr. Gomhe ascrihed to Basilis in Arcadia 
(Archseologia, xviii. p. 344). It represents on one side a bearded 
head, covered with a cap, which extends under the chin, and is 
bound over the forehead with a fillet, being precisely the head-dress 
of Dareius on the Mosaic of Pompeii : on the reverse is a seven- 
stringed l3n-e, with the legend BAZIA^ for Bao-iXcox. The lyre 
was peculiarly the symbol of Colophon, with reference to the worship 
of Apollo, and is found on all its earlier coins (KoXo^v fih yhp ?x^« 
riiv \vpw, Himer. Orat. 21, 8). In the Peloponnesian war, which is 
about the date of the money in question. Colophon was in possession 
of the Persians (Thucyd. 3, 34). The Persian prince reigning at 
that time was Artaxerxes the First. 



^ 
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of Z. In several places vowels have been omitted, 
as in the oriental languages. 

The mention made of the King of Asia confines the 
date of this monument between the year 541 b. c, when 
Xanthus was taken by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, 
and 333 b. c, when Lycia submitted to Alexander the 
Great. The middle period may be taken as an ap- 
proximation to the true date: for if the letters M, Ki ^ , 
APRAro for APRArOY, and BAZIAE for BAZIAEI, 
may seem to belong to the early part of the fifth 
century, the absence, on the other hand, of any 
dialectic forms, unless it be in the word EPZAZ^ tends 
to place the document in a time approaching to that 
of Alexander. As to the prosodial irregularities,^ the 
harshness of the poetry, its unlikeness to the polished 
epigram of later times, these, as well as the negligence 
exhibited in the omission of some letters, and in the 
slightness of the engraving compared with that of the 
Lycian inscriptions on the same stone, may be attri- 
buted to the prevalent use of the latter language in 
this province, of which numerous monuments, and 
this stele in particular, are proofs. Some light may 
hereafter perhaps be thrown on its date by the works 
of art, which probably decorated its capital, and were 
similar to those, on the capital of another stele, which 
are now in the British Museum.^ These are of a much 
older style of sculpture than the period which I have 

^ Similar barbarisms occurred even in Ionia. Photius cites the 
verses of Hipponax of Ephesus, who flourished in the time of Crcesus 
and Cyrus, as furnishing some examples of the corruption of Greek 
prosody caused by the admixture of the Asiatic Greeks with the 
neighbouring Barbarians. 'EXv/i/Jvain-o r^^ biakeicrov r6 narpiov* rh 
lUTpa' Tovs "xp^vovi. Phot, in <f>apfjMK6s. 

^ See the remark of Mr. Fellows in page 254. 
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just attributed to the inscribed stele. They are earlier 
probably than the Persian conquest, and represent 
apparently offerings to the deities of the old Cretan 
colony, with an allusion to the legend of Pandarus, In 
assigning to them a conjectural date of about 600 b.c, 
we must suppose the art of sculpture in those ages to 
have been more advanced in Lycia than in Sicily ; as 
visitors of the British Museum may convince them- 
selves by comparing these marbles with the metopes of 
Selinus, which cannot well be older than 600, because 
Selinus was not founded until 627. 

The time of the Persian occupation of Asia limits 
the date of another Xanthian monument in the British 
Museum, namely, a frieze which represents in relief 
the siege of a city, and its submission to an Asiatic 
chieftain. The style of art belongs to the end of the 
fifth or the beginning of the fourth century b. c.^ The 
sculptures may, nevertheless, represent the capture of 
Xanthus by Harpagus in the middle of the sixth : for 
Lycia was tributary to Persia for more than two 
centuries after that event ; and Xanthus, as the chief 
city, was probably the residence of a Persian agent, and 

^ This perhaps may be qaestioned, and a century or two later 
may be thought a preferable date ; but history would be opposed to 
it. After the death of Alexander, Western Asia became the scene 
of conflict between military chieftains, not Satraps, although at first 
so called, but sovereigns with despotic power, contending against 
one another at the head of large armies, — a condition most on- 

. favourable to the arts of peace and the prosperity of the smaller 
towns; especially as those Greek kings were at the same time 

.bestowing their influence and wealth on the chief cities, Ephesus, 
Sm3ima, Pergamus, and Sardes, and on the numerous new towns 
rising in various parts of Asia Minor, which were named in honour 
of Alexander, Antigonus, Antiochus, Seleucus, Attalus, Eumenes, 
and Apame. 
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was partly governed, like the other cities and provinces 
of Asia Minor, by native magistrates supported by 
Persia. In Caria there was a tributary sovereign ; in 
Lycia, a council of deputies from the principal cities.® 
Thus connected as the Lycian government was with 
Persia, and separated from all the interests of European 
Greece, we need not be surprised at finding a public 
building decorated with Greek sculpture descriptive of 
one of the most memorable events in the history of 
Lycia, although it tended to the glory of Persia, and 
not of Greece. It is not unlikely, moreover, that 
Xanthus had been occupied in greater force by the 
conquerors, than almost any other place in the south- 
western satrapy, in consequence of its important posi- 
tion and its obstinate resistance to Harpagus, with the 
consequent destruction of its former inhabitants. It 
is true that in those parts of the frieze which are now 
in the British Museum, there is no appearance of that 
tragical occurrence, which, according to Herodotus, 
distinguished the capture of Xanthus, namely, the 
destruction by the Xanthians of their wives, children, 
and property, previously to the sortie in which they 
all perished. But it would be too much to expect 
an exact conformity between the narrative of the his- 
torian and the poetry of the sculptor, more than a 
century after the event. An exaggerated account of 
the self-devotion of the Xanthians may have been 
reported to Herodotus, and noticed by him as if all 
the Xanthians had thus perished, and no other in-* 
habitants had been left in the town ; or, possibly, the 
occurrence may have been represented in some part of 



® It is evident from Strabo that the Lycian confederacy, existing 
in his time, was a continuation or renewal of the ancient league. 
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the frieze which has not yet been discovered. In that 
part which we possess, aged men are standing before 
the conqueror, in the act, apparently, of delivering up 
the city to him. He is seated in a chair, with an 
umbrella held over his head,^ and behind him are 
some attttidants, whose helmets show them to be 
Greeks, while their long x^r^ves, or shirts, strongly 
mark them as intended for the Ionian troops who ac- 
companied Harpagus to the conquest of Lycia.^® The 
seated figure wears a cap of the kind, commonly called 
Phrygian, and differing from that which was worn by 
the kings of Persia." A part of the ramparts of the 
city is introduced in four different places ; and in the 
intermediate parts are represented battles, — a sortie, 
an escalade, and the conducting of prisoners. In this, 
as well as in the larger Xanthian frieze in the British 
Museum, the dress and armour differ little from those 
in similar representations on monuments of European 
Greece, except in the frequent occurrence of the above- 

' Tchatr (umbrella), a word common to Persian and Sanscrit, and 
which is used in Turkish in the sense of tent, has generally been 
supposed the original of the aarpamjs, or i^arpdtnit, or i^aiOpamts, 
of the Greeks ; (see these different forms of the word in Boeckh, 
C. Ins. Gr., Nos. 2691, 2692, 2919.) Malcolm, in his History of 
Persia, vol. i. p. 271, explains Satrap as " tchattrapa, or tchattrapfiti, 
lord of the umbrella of state, a title conferred upon provincial go- 
vernors paying a fixed revenue, and furnishing a fixed quota of 
troops." Professor Wilson, however, (Ariana Antiqua, p. 23,) 
derives the word from the Sanscrit Kshattra, the military cast ; nor 
am I aware that there is any proof that the Satraps of Asia Minor 
were privileged to wear the umbrella. We know that it was a dis- 
tinction of the Kings of Egypt and Persia, and perhaps Harpagus 
may have enjoyed that honour as allied to the royal family of Media. 
— Herodot. 1, 108. 

w 'Idowf •'Xic«x'r«wr. H. N. 685. Herodot. 1, 171. 
iJ See above, p. 258, n. 4. 
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mentioned long-shirted hoplitae. Of the armour worn 
by the Lycians in the expedition of Xerxes, as de- 
scribed by Herodotus, we may recognise in some of 
the figures the goat-skins over their shoulders, and, 
in others, the bows, the cuirasses, the leg armour, the 
pointed helmets, but not the hooked knives or the 
short swords.*^ 

To return to a consideration of the inscribed stele. 
It was situated '^ in an inclosure dedicated to the 
Twelve Grods in the agora." From these words two 
inferences may be drawn: — 1. That the agora occu- 
pied the level below the theatre, which latter was 
built, as so often occurred in Greek cities, on the bank 
which separated the upper height or acropolis from 
the lower level of the agora, such banks or cliffs 
having often been convenient for excavating the cavea 
of a theatre." 2. That the son of Harpagus was a 
man of great eminence in the Xanthian state ; a fact 
apparent as well from the distinguished position of his 
monument, as from the long and elaborate inscription 



^^ OapirjKO<l>6poi re iovrtg icai ianffuBo<l)6poi, ttxop dc t6^ KpavfUfa Koi 
otcrro^r KoXafiivovff dirrtpovs ical dK6vTia' eiri dc, aly6£ liipyuara irtpl roitt 
&yuavi al<op€Vfi€va' irtpl de r^cri KefJKtXrjo'i nikovt irrepotai irtpt€aT€<fxuHO» 
fjJvovs' iyxupidia di Koi ipinava tlx"^^- Herodot. 7, 92. 

^ From Appian's account of the siege of Xanthus by Brutus 
(Bel. Civ. 4. 76, seq,), we learn that the principal gate of the city 
was not far from the agora, and that on one side of the latter 
stood the Sarpedonium, in which some of the Romans defended 
themselves until their friends had entered and made themselves 
masters of the city. Many of the Xanthians then destroyed them- 
selves and families, as their predecessors had done when Xanthus 
was taken by Harpagus. Appian relates that they had acted in 
the same manner when Lycia submitted to Alexander the Great; 
bat the silence of Arrian renders this fact something more than 
doubtful. 
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carefully engraved upon it. The name Harpagus gives 
some reason to believe, that the son may have been a 
descendant of the same celebrated officer of Cyrus who 
subdued the maritime parts of Asia Minor and cap- 
tured Xanthus, and who was a Mede,^^ though the 
name is Greek, having been formed probably either in 
imitation of the sound or of the meaning of the Median 
name. That of his son is uncertain. We can only 
be sure that it was a dissyllable ending in IZ. It may 
have been AAMIZ, or AYZIZ^ or ZEYZIZ, or any 
other of that class ; but none seems more likely than 
AATIZ, because Datis, like Harpagus, is a Median 
name converted into Greek. In a copy of the inscrip- 
tion by Mr. Fellows, which carefully shows all the 
fractures of the marble, there is great appearance of 
the upright of a T preceding the I. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to suppose that the Harpagus named 
in the inscription was the general of Cyrus, which 
would give to the monument the early date of about 
520 B. c. He may have been a grandson of that 
Harpagus, and possibly the same Harpagus who com- 
manded the Persian forces on the coast of j^olis, in 
the year b. c. 493, and who appears to have been 
married to a daughter of Darius Hystaspes.^* Two 

" Herodot. 1, 108. 

^^ Herodot. 5, 1 16.— 6, 28, 30. The royal descent of the house of 
Harpagus would afford a good illustration of the words yhos, avyyt' 
vco-iv in the twelfth and eighth lines of the inscription, ^vyyivtaw 
would then refer to the occupation of other citadels in this satrapy 
by descendants of the royal family of Persia. Herodotus shows that 
most of the Persian officers in high command in Asia Minor were 
connected with the throne by means of the numerous daughters of 
the kings, and hence the family of Harpagus may have been doubly 
allied to them. It seems not impossible that the letters KAIIKA, 
of which nothing Greek can be made without some change or addi- 
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such illustrious names as Harpagus and Datis are not 
unlikely to have been preserved in a family in alternate 
succession, accordmg to a custom which was common 
in Greece, both Asiatic and European. The exploit 
of ^* slaying seven enemies in one day," indicates, by 
the word owXiTai applied to them, that they were 
Greek, perhaps Asiatic Greek : but so little has been 
saved of the history of Asiatic Greece, except as con- 
nected with that of European Greece, that it is impos- 
sible to say to what war the second and seventh lines 
of this inscription refer. Probably Xanthus was never 
tributary to Athens ; for, if in the height of Athenian 
naval power, when Cimon conducted his fleet along 
the coast of Lycia, in his way to the Eurymedon, he 
found it necessary to attack Phaselis, because, although 
situated on the sea-shore and inhabited by Greeks, it 
remained faithful to the King of Persia, we may pre- 
sume that Xanthus, more Lycian than Greek, and 
situated in a position of great strength, at a distance 
of six miles from the sea, was not even attempted by 
him. Again, in the nineteenth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (b.c. 412), when the Athenian dependencies 
of the Asiatic coast revolted, and the Athenian fleet 
was opposed to the Lacedaemonian in alliance with 
Tissaphemes, Satrap of the south-western provinces, 
no mention is made of this important city, nor of any 
but those situated nearer the sea, in Caria and Ionia. 

I have not alluded to the occurrence of H and 11 
in this inscription as afiecting the question of its 
date, because, although in Attica these letters were 

tion, may conceal the name of the ycyor, and perhaps that of the 
dynasty commonly called Kaianian : for Kaikaos, in Greek Kyaxares, 
appears to have been the fisither or uncle of the first Harpagus. 
Compare chapters 107, 108, 109, of Herodotus, lib. 1. 
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not introduced generally into public documents tintil 
after the year 403, they are found in Asiatic in* 
scriptions, which cannot be much less ancient than 
600 years before the Christian aera. They are found, 
for example, on the bronze hare of the British Mu- 
seum, on which are four lines written from right to 
left ; they are found also on the chair of one of the 
archaic seated statues, which formed an avenue of the 
temple of Branchidae, and in the Ionic portion of the 
inscriptions on the stele of Sigeium. Those of Bran- 
chidae and Sigeium are in Boustrophedon, a mode of 
writing in which the laws of Solon were engraved, 
about the year 593 b. c.**^ 

I shall not occupy the Society's time and betray my 
own insuflSiciency by any remarks upon the Lycian 
inscriptions, which, with the exception of the tw^elve 
Greek lines, cover every side of the Xanthian stele. 

1^ See Topogpraphy of Athens, p. 127, 2nd edition. As an iUus- 
tration of these examples I subjoin copies of the three inscriptions 
in cursive letters, referring for a correct representation of the ori- 
ginal documents, with remarks upon them, to the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature, vol. i. Part ii. p. 1 ; to the Journal 
of a Tour in Asia Minor, p. 240 ; and to Boeckh's Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Grsecarum, No. 8. 

ON THB BRONZB HARB. 
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The Lycian language has engaged, and still engages, 
the attention of some of the ablest philologers of 
Europe. I may be permitted, however, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to remark that the Lycian alphabet 
has evidently been formed from the Greek, with such 
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just attributed to the inscribed stele. They are earlier 
probably than the Persian conquest, and represent 
apparently offerings to the deities of the old Cretan 
colony, with an allusion to the legend of Pandarus. In 
assigning to them a conjectural date of about 600 b.c, 
we must suppose the art of sculpture in those ages to 
have been more advanced in Lycia than in Sicily ; as 
visitors of the British Museum may convince them- 
selves by comparing these marbles with the metopes of 
Selinus, which cannot well be older than 600, because 
Selinus was not founded until 627. 

The time of the Persian occupation of Asia limits 
the date of another Xanthian monument in the British 
Museum, namely, a frieze which represents in relief 
the siege of a city, and its submission to an Asiatic 
chieftain. The style of art belongs to the end of the 
fifth or the beginning of the fourth century b. c.^ The 
sculptures may, nevertheless, represent the capture of 
Xanthus by Harpagus in the middle of the sixth : for 
Lycia was tributary to Persia for more than two 
centuries after that event ; and Xanthus, as the chief 
city, was probably the residence of a Persian agent, and 

^ This perhaps may be questioned, and a century or two later 
may be thought a preferable date ; but history would be opposed to 
it. After the death of Alexander, Western Asia became the scene 
of conflict between military chieftains, not Satraps, although at first 
so called, but sovereigns with despotic power, contending against 
one another at the head of large armies, — a condition most un- 

. fovourable to the arts of peace and the prosperity of the smaller 
towns; especially as those Greek kings were at the same time 

.bestowing their influence and wealth on the chief cities, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamus, and Sardes, and on the numerous new towns 
rising in various parts of Asia Minor, which were named in honour 
of Alexander, Antigonus, Antiochus, Seleucus, Attalus, Eumenes, 
and Apame. 
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was partly governed, like the other cities and provinces 
of Asia Minor, by native magistrates supported by 
Persia. In Caria there was a tributary sovereign ; in 
Lycia, a council of deputies from the principal cities.® 
Thus connected as the Lycian government was with 
Persia, and separated from all the interests of European 
Greece, we need not be surprised at finding a public 
building decorated with Greek sculpture descriptive of 
one of the most memorable events in the history of 
Lycia, although it tended to the glory of Persia, and 
not of Greece. It is not unlikely, moreover, that 
Xanthus had been occupied in greater force by the 
conquerors, than almost any other place in the south- 
western satrapy, in consequence of its important posi- 
tion and its obstinate resistance to Harpagus, with the 
consequent destruction of its former inhabitants. It 
is true that in those parts of the frieze which are now 
in the British Museum, there is no appearance of that 
tragical occurrence, which, according to Herodotus, 
distinguished the capture of Xanthus, namely, the 
destruction by the Xanthians of their wives, children, 
and property, previously to the sortie in which they 
all perished. But it would be too much to expect 
an exact conformity between the narrative of the his- 
torian and the poetry of the sculptor, more than a 
century after the event. An exaggerated account of 
the self-devotion of the Xanthians may have been 
reported to Herodotus, and noticed by him as if all 
the Xanthians had thus perished, and no other in-' 
habitants had been left in the town ; or, possibly, the 
occurrence may have been represented in some part of 



® It is evident from Strabo that the Lycian confederacy, existing 
in his time, was a continuation or renewal of the ancient league. 
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just attributed to the inscribed stele. They are earlier 
probably than the Persian conquest, and represent 
apparently offerings to the deities of the old Cretan 
colony, with an allusion to the legend of Pandarus. In 
assigning to them a conjectural date of about 600 B.C., 
we must suppose the art of sculpture in those ages to 
have been more advanced in Lycia than in Sicily ; as 
visitors of the British Museum may convince them- 
selves by comparing these marbles with the metopes of 
Selinus, which cannot well be older than 600, because 
Selinus was not founded until 627. 

The time of the Persian occupation of Asia limits 
the date of another Xanthian monument in the British 
Museum, namely, a frieze which represents in relief 
the siege of a city, and its submission to an Asiatic 
chieftain. The style of art belongs to the end of the 
fifth or the beginning of the fourth century b. c.^ The 
sculptures may, nevertheless, represent the capture of 
Xanthus by Harpagus in the middle of the sixth : for 
Lycia was tributary to Persia for more than two 
centuries after that event ; and Xanthus, as the chief 
city, was probably the residence of a Persian agent, and 

^ This perhaps may be questioned, and a century or two later 
may be thought a preferable date ; but history would be opposed to 
it. After the death of Alexander, Western Asia became the scene 
of conflict between military chieftains, not Satraps, although at first 
so called, but sovereigns with despotic power, contending against 
one another at the head of large armies, — a condition most on- 

. favourable to the arts of peace and the prosperity of the smaller 
towns; especially as those Greek kings were at the same time 

.bestowing their influence and wealth on the chief cities, Ephesus, 
Sm3rma, Pergamus, and Sardes, and on the numerous new towns 
rising in various parts of Asia Minor, which were named in honour 
of Alexander, Antigonus, Antiochus, Seleucus, Attalus, Eumenes, 
and Apame. 
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was partly governed, like the other cities and provinces 
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Lycia, a council of deputies from the principal cities.® 
Thus connected as the Lycian government was with 
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reported to Herodotus, and noticed by him as if all 
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II. 

On a slab of marble built in the town wall, on the right side 

of the above gate. 

iirv . . ZOZ . . ZOZITZE 
OANflAENEPOETO . AEZH 
rATtZAIO*ANTOYr . . 

III. 

On a Totive altar inside a ruined church near the village of 

KetaiL 

A^POAIZIA 
irrPIANA 

IV. 

On a piece of marble inside a ruined church, half-way 
between the villages of Andem£ki and Ke&ld. 

AYPH Al AEI PHAN EeH KE 

V. 

On a votive altar lying in a garden near the town of Cos. 

EIPHNAI 
OYTOY 
MAKAPINOY 

IMNHNOZTOYmnATPOY 
KAI EYHYXI AZTAZZ HNANOZ 
AAEZANAPEIIN 

VI. 

On a votive altar in the same garden. 

APIilN 
APOAA 
OAIIPOY 
AAEZA 
NAPEY 
X Al PE 
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VII. 

On a yotive altar in the same garden. 

EYXAPIZrrOY ' 
TOYEYXAPirrOYZH 

VIII. 

On a votive altar in the same garden. 

APOAAnNIOYTOY 
♦lAANlAOY 

IX. 

On a votive altar in the same garden. 

ronXIOYAOYI AN lOY 
MAPKOYYIOYPOY^OY 

X. 

On a large square block of marble built in a fountain at 

Pyle. 

YKAEITOZ<l>IAnNOZ 

ENOKAHZFATAPEnZ 
ZEI MAKHZZENOKPATEOZ 
APIZTOeEM IZXAPI^ANTOZ 
M EAAN0OZAN APOM EN EOZ 

IKANNIKAPXIAAI 
rPONTI^ANIIZ«MAnNOZ 

XI. 

On a slab of marble built in the same fountain. 

I s q_2 

KAIWZeH^HlAPOYZA 
JbTH 
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ZII. 

In a ruined church in the village of Pyle. 

IHNO^IAn 
XEHr— FMAin 

ZIII. 

On a small marble base (of a column) inside die Acropolis 

of the ancient town, near Kebii. 

OAAMOZOiZeMUTTAN 

TOZAMAAPirrOKPATEl 

BMNAMAZENEKA 

ziv. 
On a square block of marble in the same place. 

ZTPATUN KAI EYTAZI AOirTPAinNOrTANZI A 
AANYn EPTOVn ATPOIXTPATONOrrOYB. 

n pnTinrozAPxi i epateyzantozkai aa 

MAPXHZANTOZKAI H PH nZTEYZAN 
TOZKATAnOAINMONAPXEYN 

XV. 

On a votive altar inside a churdi near the village of KeCida. 

EIMATOYATH 

ZANAPOY 

APAMATINHE 

THZAAMO^fiNTOZ 

XVI. 

On a large block of marble on the ancient site near Ke&UL 

♦lAEINOY 

TOY 

AnOAAOAAPOY 
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XVII. 

On a base of a small marble column on the same site. 



n 



MTAI KAnAtOYKAnimi 
KAAYAIANOY 



XVIII. 

On a piece of architrave on the same site. 
OAAMOnEBAETOICeEOICTOBAMA 



XIX. 



Built in the wall of a house in the village of Ke&li. 




EKATOAnPOX 
HEPirENOY 



XX. 



On a small piece of marble among some modem ruins on 

the island called Paleo-nisi. 



El PH N 

AlCEn 
A*TOA 

EITOY 



VOL, IV. 



U 
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XXI. 

On a square block of marble near an ancient site at 

Cape Andem&ki. 




ATErOAlOX 



XXII. 

On a Totiye altar inside a church in the village of Andemfld. 

AFAOXIN 
EAAANIKOY 
EKATAIAZ 
EKATOAflPOY 
KAEONIKHZ 
ANTIAHMOY 

XXIII. 

Built in the walls of an old church near the castle of An- 

dem&ki. 

AA . . Nil OEYAXIPOZ 

APXIAAMOY ZI2ZTAATOY 

XXIV. 

On a square block of marble lying in the road between the 
town of Cos and village of Aspendu. 

:"xirrPATOY 

rOYEYOAOY 
EYOAOY"rOY 

TEirionrPATOY 

XXV. 

On a square block of marble inside an old church near the 

town of Cos. 
AAM04>nNT0Z 

TOY 
♦lAITTOY 



1 
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XXVI. 

Over the door of the same church, 



XXVII. 

On a square block of marble in the Acropolis of the ancient 

town, near Kefal£. 

AYTOKPATOPAKAIZAPAOKEZ/ iAEI 
ANONZEBArTONAPXIEPHIA/ SNAPXI 
KHZEZOYZI AZn ATEPA R A.\/| PI AOZYOA 
TONTOHEMnTON 
OAAMOZ 
OIZeM AiniTAN YKAei EP/niZEN 



XXVIII. 

On the same block, but a different side. 

OAAMOZOIZGMIA 
TANETIMAZENriMAIZ 
TPITAlZZATYPONeE 
MirfOKAEOYZIATPON 
ZTE^ANnXPYZEXll 
rOXPYZHNNKAIEI 
KON IXAAKH APETAZ 
CN EKENTAZKATATANT 
XN AN KAI EYNOI ATTAZ 
EZAYTON 



XXIX. 

On a small piece of marble in the same AcropoUs. 

Nl . . OMAXH 
ANAPIAA 
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On a square block of marble in the same Acropolis. 

OXAOTAAI . . HPZNHirrrOAEAAKPY 

APP AZAZZAI AAZZAN EM APAN EN AKMAN 

ZYNKEXYTAirENETAZAEPOZEIAIPPOZKAYTOu 

NEPNOZ 
ZAAfiTONPEhrfAZ^EPZE^ONAZeAAAMOIZ 
APTIXNOYN rON EXIN EAP I AATH PAAEHN 



On a votive altar in a garden near the town of Cos. 

TAYKINNA 
OYAiAAOY 
AAAAANA 

XXXII. 

On a square i»ece of marble outside a church. Old Pyle. 

BEPENIKH 
ZKen" A 

XXXIII. 

Over the door of a ruined church in tiie 'Ullage of Pyle. 

I . . . KATAIOZ 
KATONEIPO 

XXXIV. 

On a slab of marble inside a ruined church in the village of 

Pyle. 

KAAYEYtMO 
CYNHHKAAi. 

£:ynoiknc 

ACAETHA 
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TUAFAeU) 

rAiunoni 

OYTtOAEt 

nOTHTOY 

ENPAGPIKO 

YXWPIOYPc 

GAAEKEI 

3-tAI 



zzxv. 
In a rained church in the village of Pyle. 

AHMnKOTTi 
ACSETXlNniE 



XXXVI. 

On a square block of marble inside a church in the Acropolis 

of the ancient town, near KefaUL 

XAPIN 



XXXVII. 

On a votive altar, inside the same church. 

POAOKAEIAZ 
THZrPXlTEA 
MIAHZIAZ 

XXXVIII. 

On a piece of marble outside the same churdi, 

OAAMOZOZO AKKA : IEPX2ZE 

ZEAAZ 



On a small marble base in the Acropolis. 

ZLMOKAIAAZ 
MEA PIAA 
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XL. 

On a block of grey granite at an ancient site near Cape 

Andem&L 



rVMNACIAPKC 
CCPAniACT 



XLI. 

On a block of grey granite^ the inscription surrounded by a 

ciyic crown, at the above place. 

zaciMOC 

ZfiCIMY 

XLII. 

On a large block of marble at the ancient site. 

PAAGAiNiz ♦lAirroz 

AEHNIAA EKATXINYMOY 

XLIII. 

On a lai^ block of blue granite at the same place. (The 
two last lines have evidently been defaced at a very early 
period.) 




OAAAZAPNITAN 
PTEMN 



1 
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XLIV. 

On a slab of marble inside a church in the village of 

Andem^, — ^particularly well cut. 

En M A! APXOYN I KO^PONOZMHNO 

APTAM ITIOYEAOZETOI KOI N A 

TXlNrVM . OPEYOMENANrAPA 

YETIONXAPM I rrOZFAPHZN 

KAI^IAirrOZ^IAIZOYIOAXXK 

eOZFAPM EN IZKOYEI PAN EP 

AHN I KArOPAZOEYAXlPOYKA 

ATKAieOZAEYKI rrOYPENON 

NOIEriMHNieiAYTErArrZA 

TOITATEI EPAEHEeYZANTil 

Al I KAI AN EN EI2ZANTOTANeY 

ZIANTOYAIOZKAITANYFOAOXA 

TOWINTOTON AAMOTAN KAK 

TX2N AAAX2N PANTON AZWIZTO 

eEHNZrOYAAZKAirPOeYMIAZ 

OYSEN EAAEI TONTEZOTflZOYXK 

AIMETATAYSAIPOYMEINOEEriMINIOr 

AYrPOeYMOTEPOZAYTOZrAPEX 

TAI SIAOTEZTANTXINAAMOTANS 

NOIANAEAOXeAINIKArOPANMA 

KAIAYKAieONEFAINEZAIErAT 

TAI Al PEZEI KAI EYI EYZEBEI Al Al 

XONTI rOTITOZeEOZKAITO 

.^AMOTAZKAIZTE^ANfiZA 

TOZArOXPYZANAEICATON 

TAMIAIANFPAi'ANTnNTOAE 

♦IZMAEZZTAAANAieiNAN . . . 

ANAeENTONrAPTONAOMO 

TOYAIOZTOAEANAAAM 

NOMENOEZTANZTAAANTZ 
ZANTXINTOITAMIAI 
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IN8CBIPTION8 FBOM APHRODI8IA8 AND NASLI, TBAN- 
8CBIBBD FBOM THB ORIGINAL MONUMBNT8 IN THE 
TBAB 1813, BT MB. J. P. DBBRINO. 

(Refinrred to, p. 238.) 

I. 

On a colomn of the Temple of Venus. 

ATTAAOZME 

NANAPOVTOY 

ATTAAOYKAI 

ATTAAIZMENEKPA 

TOYZAntlONOIIE 

PEirTHZA^POAEI 

THZ-eEAA^POAEI 

THKAITXlAHMfil 



II. 

HIinrrHESTINMAPKOYAYPHAIOyAIONYaOY 
TOYANTIOXOYTXJYZnnOAEnZHENTnBAePIKn 



III. 
AAIAZAIA 

npnTOYrENOYi 

AEIAIKAIHeEIXPHZni 
KEKOZMHMENON • AE 
rONTAKAl ri AZZONTA 
AEITATYM^EPONTATH 
HATPIAI 
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IV. 

On a marble well preserved. 

ANTAN El NONZEBAZ 

TONMEriZTONYION 

TOYMEnXTOYKAieE! 

OTATOYAYTOKPATOPOZ 

KAIZAPOZAOYKIOYZE 

nriMIOYZEOYHPOY 

HEPTINAKOZZEBAZ 

TOYEYZEBOYZAPABI 

KOYAAIABHNIKOY 

HAPeiKOY 

OAHMOZ 
EZAnOAEfPEnZ 
♦AABIOYATTAAOYX 
EniMEAHeENTXlN 
AMMIANOYTOYnAniOYr 
TOYM APIXlNOZn An lOY 
KAI En A^POAEITOYYIOY 
MAN En A^POAEITOYKAI 

nAnioYrroYAiorENOYz 

KAI KAAAI MOP4K)YAIZTOY 

APTEMIAI2POYKAI 
M EN AN APOYAIZTOYKPA 
TEPOYAPXONTON 

V. 

TONPHTOPA 
KAIZO^IZTIN 
APXIEPEATA 
MIANNEnnOI 
ONKTIZTHN 
nOAAAKAl 
AlAZYNHrO 
PiriNKATOP 
enZANTATH 
nATPIAI 



VOL. IV. 
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YIONTIBKA 

ZHAOYAPXI 

EPEXIZKAIIE 

PEnZTHZ 

A^POAITHZ 

TOVnOAAOIZ 

KAIMErAA»IZ 

EProiz 

EKTANIAinN 

KOZMHZANTOZ 

THNnOAIN 



VI. 

OINEOI 

HZANTAIZKAAAIZTAIZ 
KAI M EnZTAIZKAl n PATAIZTEI M AlZ 
AAPAZTONNEIKOTEIMOYTOY 
APTEMIAnPOYTOYZHNnNOZIEPAKOZ 
YION N EAN AN APAM EPAN^I AOn ATPI N 
KAI^I AOnOAEITH N KAI EYEPrETH N KAI 
KTIZTHNrErONOTAAIAnPOrONXiN 
TOYAHMOYAPXIEPATEYZANTATON 
ZEBAZZTfiNrYMNAZIAPXHZANTAAIZ 
APAKTOIZEAAIOIZEn I PYTOIZANEA 
Al nnZZTEtAN H40PHZANTAAIZ 
ArnNOSETHZANTATPIZArOPA 
NOMHZANTATETPAKIZKTIZTHN 
nPEZBEYZANTAnAEONAKIZYREP 
THZn ATPI AOZrENOM ENON EKAi 
KON AH MOZinN H PAPM ATAN H E 
nOIMMENONEZTIAZEIZKAIEHIAO 
ZEIZEKTAN I AIXIN HOAYTEAEIZAI A 
TETHN n POZTHN n ATPI AAAI MN EKH 
EYNOI AN KAI Al ATH N HPOZTOYZN E 
OYZ4>l AAfAeON Al AeEZI NZnNT A 
n POZYnOAEI FM AAPETHZ 
THNAEANAeEZINTOYArAAMATOZnE 
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nOIHZeAITOYZNEOYZEKTnNIAinNEni 
M EAHGENTOZEPMOrENOYZTOYH'l KAEOY 
♦YZEAEEPMOYTOVrPAM M ATEXIZTON 
N EftN EPrEn IZTATHZANTOZn AM<I>I AOY 
TOYAPTEMnNOZKPOKinNOZ 



VII. 



TAE ENAY 

nOTI ^YAHZKAI 

TOYAH MOYM APXOY 
AYPATTAAONAPTE 
MIAHPOYnENTAI 
TOYMEN I nnOYAT 
TAAOYAN APATXIN E: 
TErONOTONAnO 
n POrONAN APXI KnN 
KAIAEITOYPrnNTE 
AEYTHZANTANEON 
THNHAIKIANTHN 
AEANAZTAZINTOY 
ANAPIANTOZEnOI 
HZATOAYPAMMIAH 
MHTHPAYTOYANA 
GEIZATHKPATirTE 
BOYAH ElZAinN lOYZ 
AiANOMAZAPrYPI 
ON KAenZAI ATHZA 
NAeEZEXlZAH 
AOYTAI 



VIII. 

On a pedestal in a church. 

nPOGEZMIA 
KAHPOYMHNI 
I I «^ 
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IX. 

AOYKIONKAAYAION 
AOYKIOYANTONIOV 
KAAYAIOYAOMETE 
NOYAIOrENOYZAZ 

EAPXIEPEflZKAl 
NOMOeETOYYION 
ATTAAONZYNKAH 
TIKONTONEYEPrE 
THNTHZnATPIAOZ 



X. 

KAAYAIAN 

ANTIINIAN 

TATIANHN 

THNKPATIZ 

THNANE+I 

ANKAAYAI 

fiNAIOfE 

NOYXKAIAT 

TAAOYTYN 

KAHTIKHN 

THNENRA 

ZINEKnPO 

rONlXNEY 

EPrETINTHZ 

noAEnz 

THZANAZTA 
ZEnZTOYAN 
APIANTOZEni 
MEAHGENTO 
TI«KA« KA 

HETnAEINO 



1 
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XI. 

In a church. 

XINAZHN 
EYXAPHTOZTO 
a NANOZAINEIAI 
TENOYZKAIAZin 

MATorroYnpn 

TEYONTOXENTH 

RATPIAIIEPO 

NEIKHNHAEirrO 

NEIKHNHAPAAO 

SONnAAAIATHN 

HAIAA 
MENEZeEYZA 
nOAAflNIOYTOY 
MENEZGEnZHA 
nOYIXOBOYNO- 
APXINEOnOlOZ 
eEAZAtPOAEI 
THXTONSYN 
rENHEKTnNlAl 

nNKAQDJLArn 

NOeETliNYnE 
XXETO 



XII. 

IZAMENOYTA 
AAAIZTOYnAPAA 
A1AIOZAYPHAIO£MENANAPOZ 
nAPAAOiOYXKAIAIABIOYSYTTAPXHr 
TXINEN KOAnNEIAANTIOXEIAArnNnN 
AeAHZAZEN AOSnZKAl EH I M EAHZEH ITO 
TOYTONAOSHZnPOEBHnrnPIlTONMEN 
N EAEZSAI EYTYXnrrOZOYTOYZArn 



AM n POTATHN H ATPI AAAYTOYKH PYFM A 
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INKAirrE^ANOIZMAAirrAAEKAIEni 
EOYANTXlNEINOYflZOYMONONrTE 
OHNAITAIZEKEINOYXEIPZINAAAAKAI 
lAIZEZAIPETOirrEIMHeHNAIMETAZY 
ENOMENOZSYTTAPXHrTOZAYTHnPO 
: Ol AKAI En I M EAEI AM ETAZnOYAHZARA 
ZHZKHAETAITANHMEINAIA^EPON 
TXlNTAKAAAIZTAKAIAPIZTAnOAEITEY 
OMENOZENHMEINKAIAIATAYTAKAIAAAO 
TEMEN nOAAAKIZKAITANYNEHAINOYN 
EZTON AN APAKAI M APTYPOYNTEZAYTO 
H^IZMATATOIZKYPIOIZAYTOKPATOP 
INnEnOMtAMENHrOYMENOIMEnZT 
AZKAIANTAZIAZAMOIBAZAYTnrZNEZ 
Al ANTITHZn EPI H M AZEYNOI AZKAIOTI AA 
ANHMAZINIKANOIZKAlKOnnnOAAanEPI 
ErENETOKAIAIEnPAZATOAXeHNAITONENAr 
KOZArfiNAnAPATOIZANTIOXEYZINXlZNOMI 
ZEINHMAZOIKOeENnAPAYTOYANHPHZGAI 
TAeEMATAAIATAYTAAEAOXeAITYXHArAGH 
EYXAPIZTHZAITXIM EN AN APHEH ITETHZI EPn 
TATHZBOYAHZKAITOYAAMnPOTATOYAHMOY 
AtPOAEIZI^N HEPITXIN nPOHrOPEYMENllN 
TEI MHZAITEAYTON AN APIANTXIN ANAZTAZEI KAI 
ElKONnNANAeEZEIENTAEniZHMOTATn 

THzn ATPi AozronnER i ppa^hzom enjqn 

TONTEI MXINTH n POrPA^HTOYAETOYS'H 
♦IZMATOZnPOZTOAIAIOYZYnAPSAlAY 
TOTAZn APH MXINTEI MAZ 

EZTINAEKAinOAEITHZnOAEnNTXlNYnO 
rErPAMMENANnEPrAMHNnNANTIOXE 
ilN KAIZAPEHN KOAnNAN KAI BOYAEYTHZ 
eH BAIAN KAI BOYAEYTHZAnOAAON I ATfiN 
AYKIilNePAKXlN KAI BOYAEYTHZM EIAH 
ZIAN n EZZI NOYNTIXIN KAAYAIOHOAEITXIN 
En I M EAHeENTOZTANTEl M ANZH NANOZ 
TOYAnOAAfiN lOYTOYM EN AN APOYTOY 

AAEA^OYAYTOY 
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XIII. A. 

EN 

ONA 
POAEI 
NONAZI 
HMITYAH 
KPATINAAPA 
NHANKPATIN 
PIlNnANKPATIN 
ANAPnNnANKPATIN 
AAN APAN RAN KPATI N 
ElANANAPnNHAN 
KPATI N El KEAN AN APllN HAN 
KPATI N n POYZI AAAAN APXIN 
nANKPATINKAAYAIOnOAINB 
AN APUN HAN KPATI NAN KYPAN 
HZrAAATIAZANAPXlNHANKPA 
TINHEZZINOYNTAANAPUN 
RAN KPATI N AAM AZKON BAN 
APnN RAN KPATI N BH PYTON AN 
APllN n AN KPATI NTYPON AN 
APANHANKPATINKAIZAPEIAN 
THNZTPATIINOZAN APAN RAN 
KPATINNEANHOAINTHZZAMAPI 
AZAN APAN RAN KPATI NZKY 
eonOAINANAPANHANKPATIN 
TAZAN AN APAN HAN KPATIN KAI 
ZAPEI AN HAN I AAABAN APAN HAN 
KPATINIEPOnOAINANAPANHAN 
KPATI NAN AZAPBON AN APAN HAN 
KPATI N MCHOYEZTI AN AN APilN 
nANKPATINTPinOAINTHZZYPIAZ 
ANAPAN HAN KPATI N4»IAAAEA<^EI 
ANTHZAPABI AZAN APAN HAN KPA 
TINZEYrMAnPOZTAEY*PATH 
ANAPAN HAN KPATI N Kl BYPAN 
ANAPAN HANKPATIN 



1 
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ZIII. B. 

TEIMHZANTA 
KAIMETirrAIZT 
AIAIONAYPHAION 
AGAHZANTAENAOSnZ 
ZTONEIKHNnANKPATIN 
AOZONZYTTAPXHN r 
TOYKAIENAOZOYnPfi 
NONTilNAnAIXlNOZAn 
NONrENEIONANAPAKAINEIKH 
lEPOYZKAITAAANTlAIOYZK 
TOYZAAAOYZArHNAZ 
NEANnOAINZEBArrAnAIAANKAAY 
AlANANnANKPATINNEMEIAnAIAriN 
nANKPATINIZeMIAArENEifiNnANKPA 
Tl N E^EZON BAABI AAH AATEN ElfiN 
nANKPATINIEPANREPrAMONKOINON 
AZIAZANAPilNnANKPATINE^EZON 
BAABIAAHAANAPnNnANKPATINZMYP 
NAN KOI NON AZI AZAN APfiN HAN KPATIN 
EBAOMHRANAeHNAIAinANAeHNAIA 
AN APXIN HAN KPATIN H PflTON A^POAEI 
ZIEnNNEMEIAANAPANHAN KPATIN 
KAITAEZHZNEMEIAANAPilNHANKPA 
Tl N I EPANOAYM H El AEN AGHN AIZAN 
APfiNnANKPATINnPfiTONA^POAEIZI 
EON IIYGI AAN APnN HAN KPATIN 
PflNHNKAnETnAEIAOAYMniAAN 
APftNnANKPATINnPfiTONA^POAEIZI 

EON 



XIV. 



EniZHNXlNOCTOYYi'lKAEOYC 
nCHmCAMENOYEPMATOYAPinnO 
KAEOYCTOYAPTEMIAnPOYMOAOCCOY 
lAOKAICAPOCEAOZENTHBOYAHKAITXl 
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AHMnrNnMHCTPATHrnN KAIAPTEMIAXl 
POYTOYMYnNOCnAninNOCIEPEnCOC 
ACCEBACTHCIOYAIACrPAMMATEXlCAM 
MOYKAI n EPITOYTOYAIONYZIOY^YCEI 
AEAAPACTOYTOYAnOAAnNIOYKAIZH 
NIlNOCTOYANAPnNOC*YCEIAEATTA 
AOYKAAAI n nOYTnN En ITH CXnPAC 
CTPATHrnN-EnEIAPICTOKAHCAPTEMI 
AIIPOYMOAOCCOCEKTEN ECTATACM EN 

KAIAAMnPOTATAZ4»IAOAOEIACKA 
KAI AEITOYPn ACEnOMCATOEl CTHN ROAI N 
HMUNONEZHXPONON-TOAEnEPlAY 
TONEirrHNnATPIAA4»IAOTEIMONENAEI 
KN YM ENOCKAI n POKPEI NUN H ANTOCOYAE 
ENTOICTHCMETAAAArHCXPONOICHAAA 
ZENT04»I AOn ATPI BOYAHMAErPAi'EN AE 
AEAIAGHKACCYNTOICAAAOICOICEICTHN 
HATPI AAAn EAI n EN AIATACCOM ENOCKAI AP 
TYPI KACAI AAOCEI CTOI CHOAEITAI CKAGE 
KACTON EN I AYTON EKTAN n POCOAHNnN An E 
Al n EN ArPilN El CTOCYNTOI CAOI nOI COI E<M 
AOAOZHCENZHN KAItl AOAOZEITAI AIATAN 
KATACCKEYAZOMENAN EKTOYBIOYAY 
TOYANAeHMATANAEIMNHMONEYTON 
KAIEKTOYTXlNEINAITCMHAOnOAIAYTOY 
BOYAHMA ANANKAIONAEECTINnCOT' 
M AAI CTA^I AlCCECeAITACEN n AC 
-lATArACAYTOY AlOAEAOXeAITHBOY 
AH KAITXIAH MATEAEI COAI En AN AN KEC 
AEIY^nNHAIAGHKHAYTOYnEPIEXEITACAP 
nrPIKACAIAAOCEICENAlCnPICENnPOeEC 
MIAICTHCMENANArPA^HCrEINOMENHC 
TXlNKATAKAieENTilNENTAICnPOeEEMIAIC 
TnNAEAIAAOCEnNAEITHEXOMENHHME 
PAAnOHAIOYANATOAHCAnOAIAOMENAN 



nrPIONMHnPAHHHMHnOHCHTAITHN 
AlAAOCINXlCnPOrErPAnTAIAnOTEICA 
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rni EPAA^POAEITH AHTPICXEIAIAAKAI 
nPACCECeAIEnANANKECYnOTOYBOY 
AOMENOYTflNnOAEITHNEniTPITH 
MEPEI OMOinZAEMHAENIEZECTXlMH 
TEAPXONTIMHTErPAMMATEIMHTE 
HM .rArEINEICETEPON 
TXlNAEAOCEnNAPTYPIOI MH 
EMEPOCXfiPEINAEAYTOEIC 
EICKAenCHMOAOCCOYAIAeHN 
EXEI EANAETICMETArArEATlNI 
POnfiENOXOCECrnTOIUlPICME 
lATHCMOAOCCOYAIAeHKHCnPOC 
OiCAECTINAHMAIAEnPOeECMIAITXlN 
OCEnNAMHNOCSANAIKOYIGHB 

ANeEPiNxiNnpnTxiNeEnpiANHr 

MHNOCYnEPBEPETAIOYie 



XV. 

TAN KAIXlNANAYTOIZBOYAHeHH Al A 

TAZHTAIKATAT-NAEAOMENHNAYTO 

rYNXnPHZINYnOMENANAPOYTOYME 

NANAPOYTOYTEAEZ^OPOYTOYflO 

AEMfiNOZAIATOYXPEO^YAAKtOY 

ENHZOPAKEKHAEYTAI^AABIAANTIINI 

AABAZKANTEINAIHrENOMEN-irYN-lAY 

TOYKHAEYeHZETAIAEKAIAYTOZA 

nOAAON lOZET EPOZAEOYAEIZESEI 



AONXnPIZAnOAAnN lOYTOYnPOAH 
AOYM ENOYEnEIOnAPATAYTATf nOIH 
ZAZHEnEIXEIPHZAZEZrnAZEBHZ 
KAIEnAPATOZKAITYMBfiPYXQZKAl 
nPOZAnOTEIZATOEIZTOIEPIlTATON 
TAMEIONTOYKYPIOYAYTOKPATOPOZKAI 
ZAPOZAPrYPIOY>«t flNTOTPITONM EPO 
EZTOTOYEKAI KHZANTOZTHZEH PPA* 



' 
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> 



z 

111 

H 

z 

b 

o 

z 

3 



9 z 



o 

z 



ui 



ZE 

is 
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XVIII. 

HZOPOZKAITOnEPIAYTO 
AIIN lOYTOYAAYnOYTOYAE 

NiorrpirroYAnoAAQNioY I 

XIX. 

HEIZAmETTINMAPAYPZHNnNOZTOYTOYPBnNOZTOI 
TPO^IMOYEIZWTEeAnTAIMAPAYPEYTYXOZOANAePei'A 
KENOZAYTONCAIOYZANBOYAHeHOZHNONEANAETIZ 
EKGAi^lTONEYTYXON - E'EPON ENeAS'EIXnPIZTIZrNfiM-IZ 
TOYZI-NilNOZAnOTIZEIOTOIOYTOTinOIHZAZraiEPQTA 
TnTAMEWlAPrYPIOYXXEIAIAnNTOTPITONEZTAITOYETAIW 
ZANTOZT-IZEnirPA^HZArEEeHANTirPA^ONEIZTOA^POAl 
ZIEnNXPEO^YAAKIONEnin^AN-I^OPOYTOETITOY^A 

Al PEOYM-I NOZZAN Al KOY 

i 

XX. A. 

iONKATANEAAinfiZnAEIZTAnAPEZXH 

lENONTHnATPIAI^EPEINANePnniNflZ 

iHNZYN BEBH KYI ANZYN^OPAN Enirn 

TEKNilAYTOYAEAOXeAITHBOYAHKAl 

TAAHMnTETEIMHZeAIMENZHNXlNA 

KAAAIOYTOYZHNHNOZTOYEYAENOY 

KAIMETHAAAKXOTAANATEGHNAIAH 

AYTOYKAIANAPIANTAZKAIArAAMATA 

KAI El KON AZEN I EPOIZH AH MOZIOIZTO 

nOIZYnOKAAAIOYTOYnATPOZAYTOY 

HAPAMEMYeHZeAIAEKAIAn^lANEY 

AAMOYTOYM HTPOAnPOYTI N M-l 

TEPATOYZHNXINOZ 

XX. B. 

KAIMETHAAAKXOTAKAIEZT ANAZGAI 

KAAAIANYIONKAAAIOYTOYZHNilNOZTOY 

EYAAMOYN EAN I AN KAAON KAI AFAGON 

TH N AN AZTPOW-N n EHOI l-MENO^€N APETOI 

KAI n ANTOZEn Al NOYAEI ANTAIZKAAAIZ 

TAIZKAIN£riZTAIZTEIMAIZANATEei-NAl 

AEAYTOYKAIANAPIANTAZKAIAFAAMATA 
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KAIEI KON AZrPAnTAZENOn AOIZEn ixpy 
ZOIZENIEPOIZKAIAI-MOZIOIZTOnOIZE^AN 
KAI En rPA^I-N AITAZAZI AZKAI nPEnOY 
ZAZKAI AN AAOrOYZATTnrEN El KAITH 
TON BION AYTOYAN ATTPO^HTEI M AZEn I 
rPA^I-NAI AEKAI EniTOYNN-f^lOYENATE 
eAnTAIKAIZHNilNOAAEA^OZAYTOY 
TAZA^IAZE^I^PA♦AZAYTll^APA^€MYeHZ 
eAIAEKAAAIANZHNANOrrXDYEYAAMOY 
KAIAn*IANEYAAMOYTOYM-ITPOAilPOY 
TOYZrON EIZAYTOYKAI EYAAMON KAAAI 
OYTOYZHNilNOZTONAAEA^ONAYTOY 
♦EPEINANePnniNnZTOZYNBEBHKOZ 

ATYXHMA 

« 

XX. c. 

TH AAAKXOTAAEAOXeAITH BOYAH KAI 
TAAH MATETEI M-IZOAI KAI M ETH AAAK 
XOTAEYAAMON KAAAIOYTOYZH NXl 
NOZTOYEYAAMOYNEANIANKAAON 
KAI ArAGONZHZANTAKOZM lAZKAlZn 
♦PONnZKAtnPOZYnOAEirMAAPETHZ 
TAIZKAAAIZTAIZKAIMEnZTAIZKAIAHl 
AIZTEI M AIZAN ATEGHN Al AEAYTOYKAI 
El KONAZrPAnTAZENOn AOIZEH IXPY 
ZOIZKAIANAPIANTAZKAIAPAAMATA 
ENIEPOIZKAIAHMOZIOIZTOnOIZE 
i^AN KAI EH irPA^I-N AITAZAZI AZKAI A 
N AAOrOYZAZTOFEN El AYTOYTEI M AZ 
En I rPA*l-N Al AEAYTOYTAZTEI M AZ 
KAI En ITOYNM-M EIOYENAKEKH AEY 

TA AMEMYeHZGAIAEKAAAIANZH 

NUNOZTOYEYAAMOYKAI An*l AN EYAA 
MOYYIOYM ETPOAnPOYTQYZrONEIZAY 
TOY NANGPnniNnZTAZZYMBEBH 

KY Ol MOPAZEniTOIZTE 

IM NTOAEIH4MZMAEniAE 

AOZOM ZAMENOYMHTPOAIIP 

OYTOYM ETPOAHPOYAION YZI AO 
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. - Z iZ IZ . z 

IH IH ♦ h 10. X IK 




c)( c|( cj( DK c|< <^ 1^ etc 



2 ^ 2 < 2 c < 




<♦<♦!- CO c;>. 



z 



$ti(c|coi(0|ci^cK>^cKctct^ci( 



H 



5t IZ ziziz 

i S . Z Z J • J • • • 
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0>.<i Si^< 
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AT NAZLI. 

I. 

- 1 1 PAYKYTATH I R ATPI A 

APAYPANAPEAZZYN 

- HrYNAIKI-KAGEOAn 

PAKAITOIZnAIZIN 

lOYAIANfi.ANAPEA 

eEOAQPQI-TOYZ 

EniXPYZOYZEPn_ 

TAZ-IH-KAITAZ-B" 

NEIKAdYNTAIC 

BAZEZINEKTQN 

lAIANANEeHK- 



II. 

ZAMIAAHZ 

MENANAP°Y 

lATPOZPENO 

MENOZAPIZTOZ 

ANEQHKENTO 

T-MENOZKAI 

TAflEPAZKAH 
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Referred to, p. 273. 



I. 
From Palea in Cephallenia. 




II. 



At Stowe, from whence uncertain. 



kaimeTaaao<J> 


kpaThzawn 


NONSI^OZYIE 


EAAHNn 


osHPKEZAnfH 


ENIAYTOI 


KTEINAAAXIA 


nPOZAEM 


AHAPHPAOZEY 


lONMOIP 


$PAAIH 


oyTizexe 


EZAEKATONAE 


AYNAZIN 


- 


a 
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Note referring to a poBBoge in the Rer. Dr. Nolan's Paper 
* On the Grecian Rose/ in the TVansactions of the Royal 
Society of Literature, vol. ii. p. 327* By Gbanvills 
Penn^ Esq. 

Canticlb, or Song of Solomon, chap. ii. verves 1, 2, 3. 

AUTHORISBD TRANSLATION. 

1. '^ I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. 

2. '' As the lily among thorns, so is my love among the 

daughters. 

3. *' As the apple-tree among the trees of the wood, so is 

my beloved among the sons.^ 



J9 



The same verses will be more correctly translated thus : 

1. *' I am the ground-rose of Sharon; she, the lily of the 

valleys. 

2. '' As the lily among the thorns, so is my love among the 

daughters. 

3. ^' As the apple-trees among the trees of the wood, so is 

my beloved among the sons.'' 

The word rendered ^ rose,' in the authorised translation of 
our common version, does not (as Dr. Nolan justly observes) 
mean the ^rose^ {rosa), but the curious plant anastatica 
{dpaararuc6s, cxsuscitativus), or, reviving ground-plant, called 
by that name from its property of reviving in water, after 
many years' decay, and being apparently dead. It is com- 
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monly called * Rose of Jericho.' — Compare Miller's ' Gar- 
dener's Dictionary/ by Professor Martyn, art. ^Rosa.' * 

^ [The reader will find, in the work referred to, some mention 
of that emblematical character of this interesting little flower, which 
is the point to which the above critical remarks are chiefly designed 
to lead. 

The plant having been brought onder Mr. Penn's notice, with 
a particular view to its peculiar property of reviviscence, and to 
the local associations connected with it, as ' 7^ Rose of Jericho,' 
or ' The Rose of Palestine,' he was induced, he says, to turn to 
the passage in the Canticle of Solomon, in which the similar 
expression of ' T%e Rose of Sharon ' occurs. He found, on referring 
to the text in the various versions in Walton's Polyglot, that the 
terms employed in that passage had no reference at all to our rose ; 
being, for the most part, equivalent to '/hs campi,' * fios abietum;' 
in the Septuagint Sp&os rov ircdtov. What the exact flower was, 
which Solomon had in view, remained uncertain; but it forcibly 
struck Mr. Penn, that the local and emblematic peculiarities of 
the anastatica, rendered it a likely figure to be employed by the 
sacred poet. On examining the first of the three verses cited, 
which in our version has the conjunction ' and ' introduced, to unite 
the two figures, ' The rose of Sharon ' and ' The lUy of the valleys,' 
in its two clauses, as applying to one and the same individual, 
he discovered that the text has no conjunction expressed in the 
Hebrew or other learned versions. Hence he considered, that these 
figures were used in antithesis; that they were predicated of two 
different individuals; the one as an emblem of the sacred bride- 
groom, the other of his bride (the church) ; consequently, instead 
of the conjunction 'and,' he supposes the pronoun 'she' to be 
understood : " / am the ground-rose of Sharon ; she (my bride) the 
lily of the valleys." And this reading appears to be supported by 
the two verses which follow ; in the first of which the bridegroom 
again compares his bride to the lily; and in the next, the bride 
compares the bridegroom to the apple-tree among the trees of 
the wood ; the ' flower of the plain/ with its wonderful properties 
of resuscitation and perennial freshness, and the ' lily of the valley,' 
with its modest sweetness and beauty, being employed by the 
sacred and prophetic poet as fit emblems to represent the heavenly 
bridegroom and his holy bride. It would also appear, in support 
of such a reading of the passage, that it is more probable that the 
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bridegroom should compare his bride to the 'lily of the valley/ 
than that she should liken herself to so sweet and grac^eful an 
■ ! - *• ui of f< niiiiine loveliness: in no other part of the Canticle 
dues the church speak in similar terms, of herself; but every 
comparison of beauty is applied to her, by her spouse, and she in 
like manner applies to him every figure, by which she can express 
her admiration — but never to herself.] 



I 
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Abbritiations, in andent MSS., often mirandentood, 128. 

Achelons, representation of his contest with Hercules, 100, et 9eq. 

Actinm, now Akri, site of the famous battle there, determined, 252. 

Adonis ; the story of Venus and Adonis, the same as that of Cybele and Attis, 
and of Isi^ and Osiris, 71. 

A and iE, how written at an eariy period, 136. 

Ai ; memoir on the site of this dty, 113, 9t ieq, 

Aldbiades, fortifies Cos, 5. 

Alfred the Great, account of coins of his rdgn, 211, 225. 

Alitta and Astaroth, Phcenidan names of Aphrodite, 64. 

Alnwick Castle, account of a monument preserved in its museum, 170, ei »eq. 

Alphabets, comparative age of the Lydan, Phrygian, and Etruscan, 271, 272. 

Altar, at Oropus, subject on the, 103, 106. 

Alnntinm, figure on the coins of this dty, 101, 102. 

Amon, how represented on the obelisk of Saint John Lateran at Rome, 161, 162. 

Amoses, 147. 

Amounoph III., his cartouche, 77 ; and figure, 84. 

Amoun-Todnkh, cartouche of, 78 ; standard of, 83. 

Amunasro, an Ethiopian monarch, 55. 

Amunoph IL and III., the Memnon, respectively, of the Egyptians and Greeks, 
173. 

Amunoph III., monuments dedicated by him, 52; reigned conjointly with his 
dder brother, Amun-To6nh, 53. Perhaps the Danans of the Greeks, 54. 

Ancibmt Cities : on the tuppoted Sitei qfthe Ancient Citiei qf Bethel and At, 
By the Rev. Robert Woohner Cory, M.A., 113—119. These sites little 
remarked by travellers, 113. That of Bethel, as described by the Bible and 
Josephus, 114. Positions of Jericho, t^uf., and Ramah, 115. Sites of Bethel 
and Ai indicated by ruined villages, six or seven miles N. E. of Jerusalem, 116. 
Bethel the present Beyteen, 118. See Shiloh. 

Antaeopolis ; description of the site of this dty, 93 — ^96. 

Antinoe, descriiition of its remains, 96, 97. 

Anabii, celebrated in an inscription with Pandina, or Hecate, 230. 

Aphrodisias, figure of Aphrodite on the coins of this dty, 72; names of its 
sculptors, ibid., note. Inscriptions from, 234, 288. 
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AraaooiTB ; on a figure qf ApkroiUe Uramim, By Junes MillingeD, Esq., 
62 — 75. PecuUar tnd eztenuve wonhip of this goddess, in the reU|^aift of 
Greece, 62. Two divinities wonbipped as Aphrodite — ^Paademos and UrmiAr 
63. Origin and names of Aphrodite, and transmisnon <tf her wonhip isto 
Greece, 64. Her statues and symbols, s6. Why regarded as identical with 
Mylitta, 65. No existing monoment of this divinity, except that here referred 
to, 66. Description of the statue and its emblems, 66-^68. Such moQamenta 
uncommon, 68. Heathen systems of religion, as viewed philoeophieallyy every 
where identical, 68, 69. Urania, the moon, or entire firmament, in the my- 
thology of the Assyrians, 69. Ck>nsidered as andiogyw w s, 70 ; oonfotiiided 
with various goddesses, t6. ; viewed in this monument as the supreme diTinity, 
71. This figure found on the coins of Aphrodisias, 72. Inquiry oonceming; 
the worship of Aphrodite«in Greece, 73 ; the obscene rites of Greece introduoed 
with her worship, 74. Etymology of the name Aphrodite, 74, 75. 

ApoUo, the Horns of the Egyptians, 179. 

Arabs, divided into two great nations, 90 ; their early invasions of Egypt, i&. ; 
boast they were never conquered, H. 

Archaeology, why little esteemed, 74. 

' Archiad lecti,' meaning of the phrase, 123 — 126. 

Archias, Polemarchon of Thebes, anecdote of, recorded by Plutarch, 125. 

^^t Egyptian, its character, 87. 

Arts, of Greece, flourished in Asia Minor under the Persian government, 269. 

Asia, Western, its political condition after the death of Alexander, 260, note. 

Assheton, W., Esq. Discovery of coins, 6cc., on his estate at Cuerdale, 209, 

Assyrians, religion of the, 69. 

Astyochus, the Lacedaemonian admiral, occupies the dty of Cos, 4. 

Aten-re, or the Sun, fragments of a temple dedicated to this divinity, 78 ; his 

worship foreign to Egypt, 80. 
Aten-re Bakhan, or Baschan, 79, 92. 
Athdstan the Dane, coins of his reign, 211. 
Athens, discoveries in its ancient topography, 37—40 ; particulars relative to its 

navy, 251. 
Athom, 189, 190. 

Bakhan, 79, 92. 

Bede, ancient fractional notation explained by him, 60, 61. 

Bbkb, C. T., Esq., memcar by : tmtht Colourt qfike Ancient EgypHana^ 48 — 51. 

Belasius, one of the generals of William the Norman, takes Ely, 151. 

Benn^ or Bennd, the phcenix, 189. 

Bethel, memoir on the site of this city, 1 13, tt teq, 

Beyteen, in Syria, the site of Bethel, 116, 118. 

Birch, Samubl, Esq., memoir by him : on a Vote repretenting the Conteet of 

Htreviee with the Achehue, 100 — 107. Observations by*, on the Hieratic 

Canon qf Egyptian King» at T^rm, 203, et teg. 
Birth-day, of Cesar, 132, et seq. 
Bodleian Library, MSS. in, on mathematical subjects, 56, 57. 
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BoNOMi, J08BPH, Esq., his Notu on ObtUiJkif 158, et $eg, De$criptUm qf the 

Alnwick ObeKak, 170^175. 
British Words : on the Sound and Pronunciation qfeome Britith and German 

Worde m the time qf the Romane, By Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., 20->22. 

The Romans guided by the ear only in fixing the orthography of British and 

German words, 20. Instances of words differently pronounced by the Romans 

and Britons, 21 ; of German names, 21, 22. 
Burinna, a celebrated fountain of Cos, 4. 
Bury St. Edmund's, coins minted there, 212, 213. Its monastery originally 

called Beadarichesworth, 213. 

Cesar, the name, as used absolutely by Horace, to whom it refers, 134. 

Cambyses, his name not found on the Egjrptian temples, 91. 

Castor and Pollux, represented on a vase, 195, et eeq, 

Caylns, Count, prize founded by him, 73. 

Ceolnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury, specimen of his coins, 212. 

Charlemagne, his coinage, 215. 

Charies le Chauve, coins ascribed to, 215. 

Charles le Gros, coins ascribed to this king, 217. 

Charles the Simple, coins ascribed to him, 216 — 218 ; probably brought to Eng- 
land by his wife Edgyfu, 222. Death of this monarch, in captirity, 223. 

Chasles, M., 57, 58. 

Clay, used in Egypt to receive the impression of seals, 112. 

Climate, of Egypt, favourable to the preservation of its monuments, 49. 

Clot Bey, his respect for the monuments of Egypt, 76, note. 

Coins : Report on the tubjeet qf the IVeasure found at Cuerdale, By 

Hardy, Esq., 209—225. Facts of the discovery, 209, 210. Oriental coint, 210. 
Anglo-Saxon come—ci Alfred and Athelstan the Dane, 211 ; of Edward the 
Elder, and of Ceolnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury, 212 ; of the Abbey of Bury 
St Edmund's, 213. Continental coina— of Charlemagne and his successors, 
214 — 219 ; of Sigfiroi, or Sigifred, 220, 221. Pennies bearing the name of a 
place unknown, 221. The foreign coins in this hoard probably brought to 
England by Edgyfu, wife of Charles the Simple, 222. Conjectures respecting 
the concealment of this treasure, 214, 223. Consists partly of ingots, 210, 224. 

Colonnade, fragments of a splendid one, at Antinoe, 96, 97. 

Colours, harmony of, in the paintings on Egyptian architecture, 50. 

Constantins, the Lateran obelisk conveyed to Rome by him, 160. 

Cornucopia, its origin, 105. 

Cory, Rev. R. W., memoir by him: on the Supposed Sites qf Bethel and Ai, 
113—119 ; on the Position qfShHoh, 120—122. 

Cos: memoir on the Island qf Cos, by W. Martin Leake, Esq., F.R.S., 1 — 19. 
History of the island, 1 — 3. Cos the birth-place of Hippocrates, 3, note, and 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 4. Its mountains, demi, &c., ib. Situation and 
history of its capital, 4, 5, 8. General description of the island, and notice 
of its illustrious men, 5 — 8. Ancient geography of Cos — the dty Cos, 8 ; 
Halisama, Stomalimne, 9. Its extent, 10, 11. Dialect of its people, 11. 
Inscripti9ns brought from the island, 12—19, 277—287. 
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Cratendone, near the site of Ely, mooftBtery there, 149. 

Cythera, ancient figure of Aphropite in her temple at that place, 64. 

Darios, his name read on a temple at Thebes, 91. 

Datis, son of Harpagus, an eminent Xanthian, 257, 264. 

Deering, Mr. J. P., Greek inscriptions transcribed by him, 232, 288—304. 

Dietrich, signification of the name, 22. 

Doric dialect, employed by the inhabitants of Cos, 11. 

Doris, origin of this name, as applied to a part of Asia Minor, 2. 

Drecannm, a promontory of Cos, 6, 11. 

H, introduction of this letter, 265. 

* Ebraioe CiTitas,' inscription on some coins, 219. 

Edgyfn, queen of Charles the Simple, 222, 223. 

Edward the Elder, coins of his reign, 212. 

Egyptian art, the parent of Greek, 48. 

EoTFTiAN Km OS : ObtervoHom t^Nm tMe Hieratieai Caum qf Egyptian Kmgt 
at TVirm. By S. Birch, Esq., 203—208. State of the papyrus from whidi 
Mr. Birch's copy was made, 203. Its airangement and contents, 204 — ^208. 
Possibly one of the books out of which the priests read the lists of kings to 
Herodotus, 208. 

E0TPTIAM8 : on th€ Cokmn t^ tk& AneieiU Efffptiam. By C. T. Beke, Esq., 
48 — 51. Painting, a characteristic of Egyptian architecture, 49, 50. Har- 
monious disposition of the colours on it, 50. Nature of the colours used by 
the Egyptians, 51. Superior excellence of their early worics of art, 163. 
Ely : on the History qf the Monaetery o/Ely, during the reign of WilHam the 
Conqueror, By James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., 149 — 153. Histoiy of the 
church and monastery of Cratendune, or Ely, till the conquest, 149. Con- 
tinued from the prefftce to the Ely Cartulary, 150. Monastery holds out 
against the Normans, 151. Receives forty of the king's knights, ih. They 
retire at the end of five years, 152. 

"EfjfioXos, or rostrum, of Greek vessels of war, distinguished from the wpocfi- 

^\os, and irpotfiPSktov, 251. 
Enamel, porcelain, found in Egypt, 97. 
Ethelbert, King of the East Angles, 149. 
Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, expels the monks of Ely, 150. 
Etruscan alphabet, 271, 272. 
EuBULiDBS : the Monument qf EubttUdee m the Inner Ceramicua, A Letter 

from Professor Ross to W. M. Leake, Esq., 28 --41. 
Euchir, an Athenian artist, 33. 
Euclid, definition of his porisms, 25. 

Fayoom, obelisk of, improperly so called, 169. 

February, whence it had its name, 43. Curious oriental tradition relating to this 

month, 46. 
Fellows, C, Esq., letter from : on the Xanthian InscriptionSy 254 — 256. 
Fcbtivals, pagan, coincidence of with the Christian, 43. 
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Foordian, the same with the Poorim of the Jews, nature of this festival, 44. 
Fractional notation, ancient, 59 ; described by Bede, 60, 61. 

Ganesha, the Indian god of matrimony, day dedicated to him, 45. 

Gates of Athens, bore various names, 29. 

Gau el Kebir, a Tillage on the site of Antaeopolis, 95, 96. 

Gelas, the, representations of this river on ancient coins, 102, 103. 

Genoa, prow of an ancient vessel preserved there, 246. 

Gerhard, the Chevalier, his Notice on the Vaae qf Meidiat in the British 

Muieum, 192—202. 
German names, pronunciation of some by the Romans, 21, 22. 
Getorix, this termination, how pronounced by the Romans, 21, 22. 

Hafren, called by the Romans Sabrina, 21. 

Halisarna, a town of Cos, 9. 

HaUam, Mr., 56. 

Halliwell, Jambs Orchard, Esq., papers by him : on the Two Meaninge qf 

the word USpta-fxa, 23 — 27; on the Boetian Numerical Contraetiont, ^c, 
56 — 61 ; on the History qfthe Monastery at Ely, 149, et teq. 

Hardy, , Esq., report by him : on the Coins found at CuerdalCf 209 — 225. 

Harpagus, general of Cyrus, 254, 260. Another of the same name, 264. 

Harris, Mr., 76. 

Hawkins, Edward, Esq., on the date of some Anglo-Saxon coins, 214, note, 

Hecate, how characterized, 228. Statue of her at Athens, 229. Venerated at 
Hipponium, as identified with Proserpina and Hecate, ib. Considered as the 
great First Cause, 229. 

Helpman, Lieut. R.N., Greek inscriptions copied by him, 1, 277 — 287. 

Hercules, vase representing the contest of this hero with the Achelous, 100, et seq. 

Hercules and the Hesperides, represented on the vase of Meidias, 198, 199. 

Hermapion, emendation in the Greek translation of, 189, 190. 

Herod, the tetrarch, inscription in honour of him, 12. 

Hieroglyphics, purposed erasure of from Egyptian monuments, 52, 53. Found 
at Kamac, 77, 78. Columns of, on Egyptian obelisks, 166. One, of a re- 
markable character, 167. 

Hindoo notation, its introduction into Europe, 56, et seq, 

Hippades, name of the gate by which Pausanias, in his description, entered 
Athens, 37. 

Hippocrates, the most illustrious native of Cos, date of his birth, 3, note. 
Whence he derived his practice of the dietetic branch of medicine, 6. De- 
scended from i£sculapius, 7. Celebrity of his family, ib. A fountain called 
by his name, 10. 

Hipponium, an inscription on coins of that city, 226. 

Holy Land, why imperfectly examined by travellers, 113. 

Horace : Critical Observations on the Epistle of Horace to Torquatus, by 

Granville Penn, Esq., 123 — 139. Subjects of critical research not exhausted, 

123. Meaning of ' Arcliiaci lecti,' 123 — 126; of < imperium fer' (in pera 

fer), 126—131; of ' Cras nato Cxsare,' 132 — 134; of * sestivam noctem,' 
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134^136; of '^adet IbcoB,' 136— IW. The paiMge, line 1 to 11, 

explained and restored, 138. 
Horace, hia Beniibility to cold, 137. Accustomed himself to late faonra, 139. 
Horns, the same as ApoUo, 179. 
Hygi^ an epittiet of Minerva, 199. 



Indus, its banks inhabited by the same race as the Ethiopians, 173. 

iNacupnoN : Itucr^tum up<m tome Couu qf H^apomhum. By James lOl- 
lingen, Esq., 226 — 231. Word on some coins of Hipponium, heretofore mis- 
taken, ascertained to be Uavdan, 226; identiiied \nth Pandeia, 228; intli 
Proserpina and Hecate, 229. In the inscription she is celefarated with Anufaia, 
230. These divinities also identical, 231. 

Inscription on a bronze hare, 266, note. On the Sigeian pillar, 267, mote, 

iNSCBiPTiONa : Inediied Greek Ineer^Hem^ 232 — ^245. Letter, introductoiy to 
the Inscriptions, from Colonel Leake, 232, 233. Inscriptions, 234—245. 

: Inediied Greek Ineafy>tum$f communicated by Colonel Leake, 
273, 274. Where preserved, 273 ; peculiarities and date, 274. 

Inscriptions, from the Island of Cos — from Aphrodisias and Nazli, — and fixmi 
Palea, &c Copies of the original transcripts. Appendix, 277 — 305. 

iNSCRipnoNS : on an Ineeribed Monument qf Xanikut. — 1. A letter from C 
Fellows, Esq., 254 — 256. Situation of the monument, 254. Method adopted 
to obtain a correct copy of the inscriptions, 255. Savans engaged in in- 
vestigating the Lycian language, ib, — 2. Memarke on the emne Monmmeni, 
by Colonel Leake, 256-— 272. The Greek inscription, vrith a translation, 257. 
Its verbal peculiarities, 258. Its date, 259 ; and that of a second Xanthian 
monument, 260 — ^262. Historical inferences frt>m its situation, 263 — ^265. The 
Lycian inscriptions on this monument, and the light they throw on the lan- 
guage, 266—272. 

found in Cos, 12 — 19; and near the monument of Eubulides, tX 

Athens, 32, 41. 

on the vase of Meidias, discovered by Gerhard, 193. 



Isthmus, name of a town in Cos, 8. The word lethmue synonymous with 
ChertoneiUit 9. 

Jericho, its situation, 114. 

Joseph; the kind of ring placed on this patriarch's hand by Pharaoh, 110. 

Ceremony of his investiture by Pharaoh, represented, ib. The presentation of 

the seal to him, an extraordinary mark of distinction. 111. 
Joshua, takes Bethel and Ai, 117. 

Karnac : Remarke on the Ancient Material qf the Propyla at Kamae. In a 
letter to Sir Gardner Wilkinson. By M. E. Prisse, 76 — 82. Three temples 
wholly destroyed for the materials, 76. Hieroglyphic legends of Pharaohs 
preserved from the ruins, 77, 78. Apparently referring to the Shepherd 
kings, 79, 80. Legends of the dynasty of Phr^, 81. — Second letter on the 
same, 83 — 92. Standard of Amoun-Toonkh, 83. Shield and figure of 
Amounoph III., 84. Another Amounoph, 85. Remains of temples conse- 
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crated to the Sun, 86, 87. One of them remarkable for its construction, &c., 
87. Representation of this deity, 88. Remains of five Pharaohs at Kamac, 
ib. Shown by their Sabeism or worship of the Sun to be foreigners of an 
Oriental race, 89. Probably Arabian, 90. Conquerors of Egypt recorded on 
its monuments as benefactors, 91. Shepherd kings, and their obscure history, 
91. Aten-r^ Bakhan, 92. 

Laceter, a cape of Cos, 6, 10, 11. 

Leake, W. M., Esq., memoir by him : on the Itland of Cos, with inscriptions, 
1 — 19. His labours in Greek topography, 28. Letters from him: on aome 
Grtek Interiptiotu, 232, 273. Memoir by him: on the Brazen Prow qf 
a Sh^ of War, 246, et $eq. Letter from: on a Monument qf Xanthut, 
256, et eeq, 

Lepsius, Dr., 203, 204, note, 

Leucippides, seizure of the, by the Dioscuri, 195. 

Limoges, coins struck at this city, 216, 217. 

Lions : on Lord Prvdhoe^t two Granite LUma, preeented by km to the British 
Mueeum, By Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 52 — 55. These lions dedicated to the 
god Amun, by Amunoph III., after erasing the name of a former king, 52. 

* Amunoph reigned conjointly with Amun-Todnh, 53. Both brothers shared 
in the erection of these figures, 54. Historical facts dedudble from the cir- 
cumstances, 55. Name of Amunasro also recorded on the lions, ib» 

Locus, in geometry, 26. 

Louis I., Emperor of the West, his coinage, 215. 

Louis II., Emperor of the West, coins by him, 215. 

Lycia, see Xanthns. 

, advanced state of the arts of design in tlus province, at an early period, 
260. Magnificence of its monuments, 269. A peculiarity of its sepulchres, 

270. National peculiarities of the Lycians, t^. 

Lydan language, inscriptions in it, 266. Its alphabet formed from the Greek, 
267. At what period, 271. Compared with the Phrygian and Etruscan, 

271, 272. 

Marriage-present, an ancient one, 202. 

Massagetae, characteristics common to them and the Shepherd kings, 147. 

Manndrell, accuracy of his account of Palestine, 113. 

Measure, ancient, found in Egypt, 77, note. 

Medea, represented on a vase, 200. 

Memnon, who he was, 173. 

Menephtha-Sethai, same as Ousirei, obelisk erected by him, 177. How his 

name is vrritten, 186. Expels the Shepherds, 187, 188. 
Merops, takes refuge in Cos, 2. 
MiLLiNOBN, James, Esq., memoirs by him : on a Figure qf dphrodite Urania, 

62 — 65 ; on an Ineeription upon eome Coins ofHipponium, 226, et eeq, 
Minerva, two figures of her at Athens, 72; worshipped under the epithet 

' Hygiea; 199. 
Mithra, the Persian name of Aphrodite, 64. 
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Mohammed Ali, apology for the destruction of remains of antiquity by his 

government, 99. 
Moon, worshipped as Mylitta or Aphrodite Urania, 69, 74. 
MSS. ancient, errors in reading them, 128, and note. 
Mylitta, the same as Aphrodite Urania, 63. Why regarded as identical, 

65, 69. 
Mythology, popular, of the ancients, why defended by men of enlightened 

minds, 63. 

Nablous, its position, 120. 

Names : on the Change of Natnee proving a Change qf Dynaety, By Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart., 154 — 157. From the era of the conquest the English have 
adopted the name current in the successive dynasties of their rulers, 154. 
The same rule applies to the previous period, 155. Names of places mark 
the origin of their conquerors, ib. Exemplified particularly in Pembroke, 
ib, ; and Lincoln, including the greater part of the eastern coast of England, 
156. Probable utility of applying this rule to other nations, 157. 

Nazli, inscriptions from, 245, 304. 

Nebuchadnezzar, curious fact relating to the * image ' set up by this king, 159. 

Nbwbold, Lieutenant, paper by him : on the preeent State qfthe Sitee o/some 
Ancient Citiet on the Banie qfthe Nile, 93—99. 

Nile : Present State of the Sites of AntaopoUs, Jlntinoe, and HermopoUe, on 
the Banks qf the Nile, By T. J. Newbold, Lieutenant in the Madras Army. 
AntfBopoliSf 93 — 96. Splendid remains of its temple recently existing there, 
93. Its ruins swept away by the waters of the Nile, 94, 95. Village on its 
site, 95, 96. Antinoe, 96, 97. Rapid destruction and disappearance of its 
remains, 96. Fragments of its granite colonnade, enamel, &c., 97. Hermo- 
polls f 97 — ^99. Fragments of a portico, colonnade, &c., 98. Ancient grandeur 
of this city, ib. Apology for the destruction of remains of antiquity by the 
Egyptian government, 99. 

Nile, remarkable peculiarity, respecting the architectural structures on its banks, 
168. 

, inhabitants of the Upper Nile derived from the banks of the Indus, 173. 

Nolan, Dr., Note referring to his * Memoir on the Grecian Hose,* 306. 

Numerical Contractions : Inquiry into the probable Origin qf the Boetian 
Numerical Contractions, and how far they may have influenced the intrO' 
duction qf the Hindoo Arithmetical Notation into Western Europe. By 
James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., 56 — 61. MS. in the Arundel collection 
referring to this subject, 56. Introductory use of the siphos or zero, 57. 
Variety of forms of these numerals, 58. Similarity of the Greek and Indian 
notations, ib. Fractional notation, 59 ; explained by Bede, 60, 61. 

Sly introduction of this letter, 265. 

Obelisk: Description qf the Alnwick Obelisk. By Joseph Bonomi, Esq., 

170 — 175. By whom brought to England, 175. Number and place of stand* 

ing Egyptian obelisks, 171. Antiquity, &c., of the Alnwick Obelisk, 172. 

' Bears the name of Amonoph II., the Memnon of the Greeks and Romans, 
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173. Style of its hierog:ijphics, 173, 175. The only obelisk of Amonopb II., 

174. Curious fact relative to the monuments of the Amonoph family, ib. 
Obelisk: on the Flaminian Obelisk, By the Rev. George Tomlinson (now 

Bishop of Malta), 176 — 190. Erection, and transfer to Rome, of this monu- 
ment, 177. Inscriptions on it, 177, et teq. To whom they relate, 180 — 185. 
Bearing of one of these inscriptions on the questions relating to the invasion 
of the Shepherds, 187. Mention in them of the phcenix, 189. Corrections 
and inquiries suggested by them, 189, 190. 

Obblisks: NoteM on Obelisks, By Joseph Bonomi, Esq., 158 — 169. Cha- 
racteristics of obelisks properly so called, 158. The 'image' set up by 
Nebuchadnezzar, of the same proportions as an Egyptian obelisk, 159. Stones 
set up by the Jews, analogous to the obelisk, id. — I. Lateban Obelisk : its 
history and dimensions, 160; its sculptures, 161, 162; are of two ages, of 
which the older is the more admirable, 163. — II. Flaminian Obelisk : by 
whom brought to Europe, 164 ; its dimensions and sculptured figures, 165. 
By whom erected, &c., 166. Exhibits a remarkable figure, 167. Character of 
its hieroglyphics, ib, — III. Obelisk or the Piazza Rotonda: by whom 
re-erected, 168. Its dimensions, ib. Obelisks found only on the eastern bank 
of the NUe, ib. None found at Memphis, 169. 

, Egyptian, number and place of, 171 ; their origin and use obscure, 1 76. 

Orgetorix, probable origin of this name, 22. 

Oromedon, name of the highest mountain in Cos, 4. 

Orthography, imperfectly fixed by the ear, 20. 

Osirei I., the real name of this Egyptian king, 177. 

Painting of Egyptian architecture, process of its execution, 49, 50. 

Palea, inscription from, 273, 305. 

Palestine. See Holy Land. 

Pandeia, same aa Pandina, 228. 

Pandemos, a name of Aphrodite, 63, 74. 

Pandina, a word inscribed on Greek coins, explained, 226, et seg. 

Pausanias, site of the gate by which he entered Athens, 28, 37. 

Peiraic gate, of Athens, remarks concerning it, 29, 30. 

Pbnn, Gbanyillb, Esq., observations by him: on the Epistle qf Horace to Tor- 

guatusi 123 — 139. Note by, rtferring to Dr, Nolan* s Memoir * On the Grecian 

Rose,' 306. 
Penn^, Heliopolis, 188. 

Pennies, ancient, a numerous collection of, described, 2\l, et seq, 
Pbbkino, J. S., Esq., paper by: on some Fragments (^ an Egyptian Temple, 140, 

et seq, 
Pbillipps, Sir Thomas, Bart., papers by him : on the Roman Pronunciation of 

some British and German Words, 20 — 22 ; on the Change of Names, ^c, 154, 

et seq. 
Phoenix, found on the Flaminian Obelisk, 189. 
Phrygian alphabet, 271, 272. 

Pithom, one of the treasure-cities of Egypt, its situation, 190. 
Pompeium, at Athens, its site determined, 38. 
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Poorim, t Jewish festival, 44. 

PoKisMA : (HtervaHoHf on the 7Wo Meammgi qf the Greek word Uopwiia. 
By James Orchard HalliweU, Esq., 23 — ^27. CoroUariom, not the only sense 
of the word, 22, 23. Description of the porisms of Eadid, as distinct from 
the oorollaiies of the Elements, 24, 25. Rehttion of the porism to the hems, 
26. Etymology of the word, ib. 

Porticoes, remains of, discorered at Athens, 39. 

Pr^vyza, relic of ancient art found at, 246. 

Priam, epigram on a stele which supported his statue, 274. 

Prissb, M. E., remarks by him : on the Ancient Materimle ^f the PropyU mt 
Kamae, 76—92. 

Proclns, on the porism, 23, 24. 

Prow of an ancient vessel of war, 246, et teq. 

Prudrob, Lord, paper on 7Wo Grmute LUmt, preeented hjf him to the Brituh 

, Egyptian obelisk brought to England by, 170. 
Ptelea, a demus of Cos, celebrated for its wine, 4. 
Ptolemy Philaddphus, a native of Cos, 4. 

PumosTALL, Baron Von, memoir by him : on the Ancient Fettivol of Faieniine'e 
Day, 42—47. 

QuentoTicus, a place named only on some coins, 221. 

Rameses the Great, hieroglyphical inscriptions relating to him, 180, et eef. Ei- 
pels the Shepherds, 187. 

Raschai, his tomb, 86, 89. 

Religion of the heathens, every where essentially identical, 68, 69 ; of the As- 
syrians, ib. 

Research, critical, subjects of, not yet exhausted, 123. 

Richardson, Dr., 94. 

Ring : on an Ancient Egyptian Signet Ring of Gold, By Joseph Bonomi, Esq., 
108—112. Belongs to the age of Thothmes III., 109. Probably found at 
Memphis, ib. Similar to that which Pharaoh put on the hand of Joseph, 
110, as an extraordinary mark oi distinction, 111. This kind of ring adapted 
for a seal. 111. Eastern modes of affixing the seal in ancient and modem 
times. 111, 112. 

Rivers, their frequent types, on works of Greek art, 102, et ieq. 

Rose, the word so rendered in the Song of Solomon, what it signifies, 306, 307. 

Ross, Professor L., letter by him: on the Monument qf EubuHdes, 28—41. 
Introductory remarks respecting the Peiraic gate, 28 — 30. Discovery of the 
monument of Eubulides, 31, 32. Its description and date, 32 — 35. Results 
of this discovery on the topography of Athens: it fixes the gate by which 
Pausanias entered the dty to have been that called Hippades, 37, 38 ; deter- 
mines the site of the Pompeium, of the Temple of Ceres, &c., 38, 39, and of 
the porticoes mentioned by Pausanias, 39 ; and identifies the Theseiom with 
the temple of Mars, 40, note. 

Rostrum of an ancient vessel of war, distinct from the prow or prora, 247, 253. 
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Rudder, an attribate of Aphrodite, 67. 
Rosaell, Dr., his work on Egypt quoted, 93. 

S, this letter pronounced with difBcnlty by the Britons, 21. 

Sftbrina, called by the Welsh, Hafren, 21. 

Sacae, a Scythian nation, 147. 

Sal, how pronounced by the Britons, 21. 

Satrap, the chief, of Asia Minor, amount of his yearly tribute, 270. 

Satraps, under the Persian monarchs, who they properly were, 258, note. Ex- 
plsoalion of the title, 262, note, 

SaTile, Sir Henry, 27. 

Saviour, beautiful emblem of the, 307. 

Schai', shield of this Pharaoh, 81. 

Scheto, a people represented on the monuments of Egypt, 142. 

Sculptures, discovery of, at Athens, 31, et eeq. 

Seal, eastern mode of affixing it, in modern and ancient times, 111, 112. 

Sesostris, his obelisk, 164. 

Seyffarth, M., 203. 

' Sharon, rose of,' meaning of the phrase, 306, 307. 

Sharpe, Mr. Samuel, remarks by, on the language of Lycia, 255. 

Shepherds : hieroglyphic indications of, 79, 80, 144 ; ** Piercer of the Shepherds,'' 
a title of an Egyptian king, 186 ; Shepherds twice invade Egypt, 187 ; by 
whom exited, ib. Shepherd kings, 89 : devastations of, in Egypt, exagge- 
rated, 91 ; obscurity of their history, t^. ; dynasty of, 144, e/ $eq, 

Shiloh: on the Potition qfSMhh. By the Rev. R. Woohner Cory, 120—122. 
Positions of Shechem and Bethel, 120; of Seelon, 121, demonstrating the 
Utter to be the ancient Shiloh, 122. 

Ship of Wak : on the Brazen Prow qf an Ancient Shqt qf War. By W. M. 
Leake, Esq., 246—253. Where found, 246 ; description of this prow, 247 ; of 
another preserved at Genoa, 248. Distinction between the rostrum andprora, 
ib» Uses and progressive improvement of this instrument, 249. Particulars 
relative to the Athenian navy, 250, 251. light thrown by the discovery of 
this object upon the site of the battle of Actium, 252. The work of a Greek 
artist, 253. 

Sigeian pillar, inscription on it, 267, 268, note : question of its antiquity, 268, note. 

Sigeium, a colony of MytUene, 269, note. 

Sigfh>i, or Sigifred, king of the Northmen, 220, 221. 

Simichidas, a poet of Cos, seventh Idyll of Theocritus ascribed to him, 3. 

Siphos, or lero, introduction of its use, 57. 

Sixtns v. dedicated ancient monuments to the service of Christianity, 164. 

Spondee, when employed in the fifth foot, 130. 

Statue, of Aphrodite, described, 66. 

Stomalimne, a town of Cos, on the site of the modem M^nnara, 9. 

Stone, a conical one, an ancient representation of Aphrodite, and other deities, 64. 

Stowe, the seat of the Duke of Buckingham, inscribed monuments preserved at, 
273, 274. 

Strabo, instance of the uncertainty of his details, 10. 
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Sun, worship of, traces of it on the Egyptian monuments, 78 — 81, 140, 143. 
, phjrsical emblem of the deity, 84, 89 ; temples dedicated to hia worship, 81. 

86, 87 ; this divinity how represented, 88. Peculiar object of 'worship wbobs 

eastern nations, 89 ; and of some of the Phanohs, 89 — ^91. 

Tbll : m wme Fragmenta Jrom the Ruma qf a Ten^ at El TeiL By J. S. 
Pening, Esq., 140 — 148. Worship of the Sun, by a foreig;n race, tndicaied on 
these fragments, 140, 141. Their peculiarities of feature, dress, costnine, and 
form of worship, 143, suggest the remains of the Shepherd Idngs, 144. 
Names and representations of these sovereigns, 144, 145. The Shepherds 
ruled all Egypt, 146. Periods of their irruption and extirpation, iA. A 
Scythian race, 147. Characteristics in common with the Massi^etae, s^^ aad 
Saea, 148. 

Temples destroyed, at Kamac, 76, et aeq. 

Theatre, in Greek cities, its usual construction, 263. 

Thessalians, early occupation of Cos, by them, 1. Their descendants in the ex- 
pedition against Troy, 2. 

Thothmes III., ring belonging to his age, 109. 

ToMLiNSOM, Gkorob (Bishop of Malta), paper by him: on the Fimmimiam 
ObeHtk, 176—190. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. in, quoted, 58, 59. 

Tyrrhenians, their arts and customs, at an early period, similar to those of the 
Romans, 249. 

UUmann, Dr., 43. 

Umbrella, the use of, a mark of distinction in the East, 262, note. 
Urania, (see Aphrodite,) not an early epithet of Venus, 65. Whence derived, 
69. Peculiar symbols of Urania, 72. 

Valkntink's Day: oh the Ancient Festwai qf Valentin^a Day, By Baron 
Von Puigstall, 42—47. General coincidence of Christian with pagan fea> 
tivals, 43. Derivation of the name February, ib. Festivals in Febroarr 
among the Persians, coincident with the Jewish Poorim and the Christian 
Candlemas Day, ib» — 45. Valentine's Day a sacred festival throughout the 
East, 45. Curious Oriental tradition respecting the month of February, 46. 
Probable origin of the custom of letter-writing on Valentine's Day, 46, 47. 

Vase : on a Vtue repretentmg the Contett qf HercuXea and the Jeheknu. By 
S. Birch, Esq., 100 — 107. Three vases representing this subject previously 
published, 100. Discovery, age, &c. of the present monument, id. Singular 
treatment of its subject, 101. Forms assumed by the Achelous, — ^the bull 
with a human head, a snake, and a fish, — analogous to the types of other 
rivers, 102 — 104. Probable design of the story, 104. Genealogy of Acheloua, 
aa the son of Oceanus, accounted for, 104, 105. The name Achelous a 
poetical term for water, 105. Scene on the reverse of the vase, 106, 107. 

. : Notice on the Vase qfMeidioi in the British Mueeum. By the Chevalier 
Gerhard, 192 — 202. Subject of this monument hitherto incorrectly described, 
192 — 194. Principal scene represented on it the seizure of the Leucippides 
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by Castor and PoUux, 195—197. Lower division, Hercules and the Hesperi- 
des, 198, 199 ; Jason and Medea, 200 ; a group of persons contemporary with 
the author of the vase, 201, 202. 

Vases, ancient, two methods of representing the figures on them, 100. 

Viking, 22. 

Virgil, a phrase in the Georgics of, corrected, 132, note, 

Wilkinson, Sir Gardnbr, paper by him: on two Granite Liona, 52 — 55. 
Letters addressed to him by M. Prisse, 76—92. His work on the ' Manners, 
&C. of the Egyptians,' quoted, 110. 

Xanthus, papers on an inscribed monument at, 254, et teq. Description of 
sculpture brought from, 260, 262. Capture of the city by the Persians, 261 ; 
and by the Romans, 263, note. This city little connected with Greece, 265. 

Xerxes, his name recorded on an Egyptian temple, 91. 

Zoega, his work on obelisks quoted, 176, 190. His opinion respecting the vase 
of Mddias, 194, et eeg. 
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